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PREFACE 


O F the thousands of English and Americans 
who yearly find their way to Italy, many, 
if not most, have a genuine feeling of 
interest and sympathy fur this fair land. Many 
have studied and c4n therefore appreciate the 
marvellous civilization of Ancient Rome, and are 
familiar with the rc.sult.s in art, in architecture, 
and in culture of the great reawakening of the 
Middle Ages. Some arc even aware that during 
the last century, from the throes of a seemingly 
hopeless stniggle, a nation wa.s born again to Unity 
and Independence, but few indetsd know anything 
of the life that is lived around them nowadays, 
of the feelings and aspirations of United Italy, of 
her brave struggle to assert her place among the 
peoples of liuropc, of the i>atiencc, the energy, 
and the endurance that has built up the Italy of 
tO’day, with her great achievements in almost every 
walk of life, in agriculture, industry, education, and 
finance. 

Prejudices and legends die hard, and the sons 
of modern Italy — energetic, practiciU, and scientific 
— ^have found themselves condemned by foreigners 
to be for ever a nation of artists, mu.sicians, and 

idlers; they have been forced to realize that an 
h 
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Italy of picturesque poverty and sun-gilt ruins was 
more to the taste of their European neighbours 
than an Italy full-grown, self-reliant, and enter- 
prising, who demands her place in the comity of 
nations and claims her right to expansion and 
influence. Italy has had the great gift of knowing 
how to learn from the mistakes and difiiculties of 
the past, and now faces the coming years with a 
vitality and faith in her future that are an earnest 
of yet wider growth and greater improvements. 

This book, written by one who has lived for 
some years in the country, associating with Italians 
of all classes, and trying to understand their point 
of view, gives a sincere history of the events, the 
tendencies, and the men that have contributed to 
the making of the Italy of to-day, and if it enables 
its readers to realize, instead of the conventional, 
the actual Italian, with his great qualities, instinctive 
and acquired, and to understand some of the ob- 
stacles and drawbacks which have hindered him 
in the path of progress, its object will have been 
attained. 

It only remains for me to thank all those who 
have so kindly and willingly given me information, 
and especially my friend, Cav, Salvatore Cortesi, 
who has read part of the manuscript, and whose 
wide political knowledge and advice have been 
invaluable. 

F. M. UNDERWOOD 

PAiazzo Fiako> Rome, 191a 
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CHAPTER I 
iNTiiODU(rroii\' 

l.STO-l»K<> 

Italy’s awak(‘ning — Patriots aiul conspirators— M.nazini, 
Garibaldi, and Cavour— 'rhc making of the new 1 taiy — i litticiilties, 
racial and educational— (iernis of lutun* dcviiiopnti'nt IStirden 
of necessary taxation- fjiiintino Sella- Kail of the “ Right 
Coming to iwjwer of the “lifft” — “Tnin‘«foniiisni”- Agoslino 
Depretis, the indispisihable Premier -Irrerltsiiisni— Aliolilion of 
the Grist Tux* •Death of tins heroes of the L'aitieation and of 
Pius IX 

I N the jvrent social, political, and intellectual 
upheav;il of the end of the flj^hiottnth ertn- 
tury, Italy, that in the. days of Ancient Rome 
had been the centre of civilisation tr> the whole 
world, thsit during the doinintiting years of the 
Papacy, and under the iniluence of Milan, Cenoii, 
Venice, Florence, and Naples,-- thostt gresit dis- 
seminators of light and leitrning for the Middle 
Ages, — had been the vehicle and inspirer of 
m<^cm culture to Eumpe, but which politically 
had long ceased to exist; Italy arose from the 
sleep of centuries to the realization of her glorious 
memories, to the rcitwakening of independent 
thought, and the consciousness of her mttioiudity, 

X 
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and the new life that stirred in the veins of her 
people led to one of the most romantic and astonish- 
ing national uprisings that the world has seen. 

The first occurrence that drew the different 
members of the disorganized Peninsula together, 
and intensified their aspirations for freedom, was 
the occupation by Napoleon, whom they always 
considered an Italian. Although he took posses- 
sion of the country as a conqueror, and disposed of 
its various kingdoms and duchies like pawns upon 
a chessboard, he yet taught Italians the value of 
political unity and the meaning of nationality ; gave 
them a magnificent civil code which has survived 
to this day ; reorganized the administration and 
drew the people together by immensely improving 
the means of communication. The Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 seemed to restore the old order of 
things and return the different States to their old 
Bourbon and Ilapsburg masters, but the spirit 
which informed them was no longer the .same, the 
days of hopeless inertia were over, and the House 
of Austria and Prince Mettcmich, — the Minister 
who called Italy a “ geographicsil expression,” — ^liad 
to cope with men who, whether consciously or not, 
were already one in their sense of brotherhood, in 
their hatred of the foreign yoke, in their aspirations 
for independence, and in the remembrance of their 
great traditions. 

From 1815 onwards, tyranny, misgovernment, 
and bctniyal in the rulers W!is met by conspimey 
and ever-smouldering insurrection on the part of 
those they ruled. Wherever th<i Influence o( 
Vienna was predominant, and in the States of the 
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Church, 11 veritable reign of terror, an orgy of 
espionage crushed the people and rendered their 
lives well-nigh intolerable. Gn>und down and 
enslaved by Austria and Iier docile nominees; 
betrayed and deceived again and again by the 
Bourljons of Naples ; evtm in comparatively 
liberal Piedmont relegated to a government that 
ignored the memory of sixteen years of French 
rule, and restored in a day ilie tnciliacval privileges 
of the nobility and clergy ; it is little to be womlercd 
at that conspiracies .sprang up everywhere and a 
network of secret societies covered the length and 
breadth of the land. Maddened by oppres.sion and 
injustice, quiet and peaceable citizens, the members 
of the cultured and educated clas.ses, and even a 
large number of the arisstocracy, alike burned to be 
revenged, and willingly con.secrated their strength, 
their po.s.sc.ssions, and tlutir emtire lives to the seem- 
ingly hopC!l(!.ss task of as.scrting their individuality 
as a nation and driving th(! oppres.s(jr from their 
land. In 1851, W. IC. Gladstone, in an open 
letter addre.ssed to Lord Aberdeen, then Premier, 
described the Bourbon Government a.s an outrage 
upon religion, upon civilimtion, u{><>n hum;mlty, and 
uix>n decency," and <|uoted the desimiring verdict 
of the Nesipolitiin nation, This is the negation of 
God created into a system of government." 

It was in vain that the ruling Powers tried to 
stamp out the new spirit by stern rcprisitls and 
unrelenting pcnaicution. The names of Silvio 
Pellico, Count P'edcrico Confalonieri, Berchet, Count 
Santorre di Santarosa, Giro Menotti, and Mamiani 
are onlya fewfrom the roll-call of the early heroes and 
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martyrs who suffered imprisonment, exile, or death 
for their principles, but who achieved the political 
education of their countrymen, and [Mirmcated the 
land with liberal thoupfht and passionate patriotism. 
Amon}^ .so many n<jble and devoted souls, three, 
all of them natives of the kiuffdom of Sardinia, may 
be said to have been the supreme incarnation of the 
hopes and ideals of their race, and each contributed 
an utterly different, but equally e.ssential part to the 
great work of regeneration : Giuseppe Mazzini, 
prophet and conspirator ; Giuseppe Garilxildi, 
knight-errant and inspired military leader; and 
Count Camillo Benso di Cavour, astute diplomatist 
and statesman. 

Mazzini, who dared to believe that even in a 
materialistic age men .still respond to the call of 
Progress, Duty, and Self-.sacrificc, founded the 
famous secret association of “ Young Italy," which 
spread like wildfire through the country, and welded 
together the youth and strength of Italy into a 
great instrument for the expulsion of the hated 
Austrians, and for the unification of the many races 
and types that are found in the renin.siila into a 
solid irresistible mass dowered with fiiith which 
believed that the seemingly impo.ssible couhl be 
achieved, and a devotion which njalized, as Mazzini 
said, that the sole path to victory was through 
“ sacrifice, — constancy in sacrifice.” 

While Mazzini preached this vivifying gos{)el to 
his distracted and down-trodden countrymen, the 
star of Garibaldi, the ideal of the single-minded, 
pure-hearted hero of romance, arose on the horizon 
to crystallize into action the dreams and longings 
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that Mazzini and the patriots of the past had aroused, 
and to convince his fellow-countrymen that with a 
leader strong with indomitable faith in the future, 
and capable of awakening in an entire nation such 
illimitable enthusiasm, nothing was unattainable. 

The Hood of patriotism and heroism, howevtir, 
might have run to waste had there not been the g<‘nius 
of Count Camillo Cavour to guide it into the right 
channel and restrain it from excess and misdirection. 
Though inspired by as detipand ]>assionale a desire 
for tht; independ(!nce of his country as eithfir of the 
other members of the great 'Frift, he realized that in 
order to jjolitically create a nation, public opinion 
in geniiral, and the .statesmen who directed the 
dc.stinies of Europe, must both he won over to tint 
cause, and must be convinced that it was jto anarchic 
revolutionary cxplo.sion, but tint Introic inevitable 
development of tlie .sentiment of nationality in a 
people wh(JS<! history and traditions alike (sntitled 
them to shape their own destiny and tak<j their 
phice once more among the Croat Powers. .Seren<!, 
calculating, and .self-controlled, suppU; in e.xpetliejus, 
but of unbending will and linilcss pcrnslstenee, 
Cavour saw that having the “ Re (lalantuomo," 
with his finnunss of character and unswerving 
loyalty to his pledges as rally itig-poitu and embodi- 
ment of the national struggle, the Unification of 
Italy might be a gn'at rtsdity. 'I’lirmigh alterna- 
tions of hope and discouragement, (jf good and evil 
fortune, he never faltered or failed in [latiencc, and 
when, in i86r, at little more than fifty years of age, 
worn out by unceasing toil and relentless strain, lie 
died, the great work Wiui practically accomplished, 
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Italy was free, was united, Victor Emmanuel 
had been accepted as King of the entire country, 
and Cavour himself in the Subfilpine Parliament 
had proclaimed Rome as the capital of the nation, 
although a short time had still to elapse before the 
Venetian provinces and the Eternal City bccjimc 
actually, as well as in spirit, part of the new kingdom. 

During nine years more, the stars in their 
courses fought for Italy ; Prussia’.s awakening and 
France’s ambition combined to complete Cavour’s 
diplomatic work, while Garibaldi’s unconquerable 
spirit proved that the national instinct would never 
be contented until Italy was indeed one and un- 
divided from the Alps to the Ionian Sea, and in 
order to attain that object was even prepared to 
defy the greatest religious organization that the 
world has known — the Papacy — in its age-long 
centre. 

The seal was set on this labour of heroes by 
the occupation of Rome on September 20, rSyo, 
and Victor Emmanuel could sum up the situation 
with the noble words spoken at the opening of 
Parliament; “With Rome as thfi ciipital of Italy, 
I have fulfilled my promise and crowned the enter- 
prise that, twenty-three years ago, was initiated 
under the auspices of my magnanimous Father. . , . 
Italy is free and united ; it only dcpciiids on us to 
make her great and happy." 

Italy was now one in name and rich in those 
glorious memories of patriotism and devotion which 
are a nation’s best endowment, but there remained 
for the younger generation to achieve the even 
more colossal task of rendering her one in deed and 
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in truth, and the position was embodied in the 
words of Massimo d’Azeglio : “ Now that we have 
made Italy, we must also make the Italians." 

Diversities of race, dialect, education, govern- 
ment, and geographical position combined to make 
the men of different provinces centuries apart in 
civilization and ideals, till it might truly be said that 
a native of the kingdom of Naples was more unlike 
a Piedmontc.se, for in.stJincc, than are the members 
of two entirely separate P!uropcuin races, and befc»re 
all these could be assimilated into the body of which 
they had become members at a cost of so much 
heroism and endurance, many many years of 
patience and labour were required. Cc!nturie.s of 
misgovernnujnt and oppression had nmdered tlv! 
people, especially in the South, .suspicious, Iftw- 
less, and traditionally oppo.sed to the (lovernnusnt ; 
ports, harbours, and nutans of communication were 
terribly wanting ; illiteracy was rampant among tint 
lower cliisscs ; trade and industry hardly e.visted ; 
while agriculture, by means of which tlus pciisants 
lived, was carried on by metluxls which had not 
altered since the days of Cincinnatus, and local 
jealousies and prejudices, fostered by the con- 
formation of the Italian Peninsula, combinetl to 
make the inhabitants of many districLs utterly 
ignonint of their fellow-subjects in otlutr parts. 
Notwithstanding all dilliciilties, however, and the 
strain on the financial resources of the country 
which neccs.siLated hriavy sacrifax’s in taxation, 
much was achieved, and during the first decade of 
the Unification the basis was laid of Italy's future 
development,-— industrial, scientific, economic, and 
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even colonial, although the latter could not be called 
a fortunate enterprise. 

For six years after Rome became the Capital, 
the political party of the Right, or Conservatives, 
who had been the representatives of government 
uninterruptedly since the granting of the Italian 
Constitution by Charles Albert in i S48, still directed 
the destinies of the nation. Their chief concern had 
been to provide funds for the enormous expenses 
required by the new kingdom, and to pay the debts 
incurred in the contest for freedom and unity which 
had been led by Piedmont and her King. Since 
1862, Italian finance had been a never-ceasing 
struggle against a chronic and constantly increasing 
deficit, although the enormous and overwhelming 
taxation on real and personal estate, on all forms 
of industry, and even on the necessaries of life, 
increased every year. In 1862 the National Debt 
amounted to nearly X20 millions,^ with an immediate 
deficit of nearly i<S millions, and by 1871 the 
National Debt had reached 328 millions, and though 
the great financier Quintino Sella managed the 
revenue on a l>asis of the sternest economy, and once 
resorted to the extreme measures of asking the tax- 
payers to anticipate the taxes due from them in the 
future, and in the case of the King, his Ministers, and 
the higher Civil Servants, to forego a part of their 
already meagre stipends, in 18G5 there was no 
alternative but to restore that most hateful of all 
imposts, the Grist Tax, which raised a storm of 
opposition both in Parliament and in the country, 
and which was such a severe blow to the flour trade 

' All fiffiires relating to money are given in Itnglinh currency. 
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that when, in January 1869, it actually came into 
force, almost half the flour mills in Italy were closed, 
and the Government was oblijrcd to open State 
mills in order to provide for the needs of the people. 
That burden has remained famous, or indeed in- 
famous, down to our days under the name of 
“Tassa della Fame,” the Huu^jor Tax. The 
unpopular duty did its work, however, and before 
the end of Quintino Sella’s administrati<in was 
bringing in over three millif)n.s to the c.xchequer. 
NotwithstJinding that welcome adilition, and the 
fact that between 1S61 and 1871 the nivenue from 
taxation rose from 7 million.s to ovc;r 20 millions, 
in the same space of time public indebtcdne.ss ro.se 
from 92 to 328 millions, and the financial state- 
ment which Sella expounded in the latt<ir y<5ar was 
one of the most alarming ever laid l)efore a 
nation. With taxation already .seemingly as h<‘avy 
as could possibly be borne, th(j Government was 
face to face with a constant deficit, while the 
expenditure neces.sary for the consolidation <if the 
kingdom, for the reform of the army, for tlm interest 
on various forms of public debt, and on pcnsion.s, 
could not be avoided or curPiiled. 'J'welve months 
after the taking of Rome, Sella, by ever more 
stringent retrenchment and new taxes, was able 
to bring the deficit down to about two millions; 
but only a year later cxi«!ndiiure was again eight 
millions more than the income of the. State, the 
only remedy for which was avvr fresh taxation. 
At last the great Minister, who <!ven iit his 
appearance personified Italy’s necessity for economy 
as he went about the Gipital in his rough country 
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suit and mountaineer’s boots, saw his heroic efforts 
crowned with success, and after a fierce debate in 
Parliament, in which he had the somewhat reluctant 
support of the Premier Min"hetti and of the Right, 
his programme was accepted, which not only pro- 
vided for the necessities of the moment, but laid 
the foundation of the equilibrium between expendi- 
ture and revenue, which, with the exception of the 
deplorable interval from iSSi to 1S98, has con- 
tinued ever since and has led to the extremely 
satisfactory state of the luilian finances at the 
present time, due to that exemplary Italian tax- 
payer, whom Signor Luszatti has called “the most 
patriotic, the most admirable, and the most isiUcnt 
human animal known in financial history.” 

The Conservative party, during its long term 
of office, had boon the vehicle for the completion 
of the National Unity; had crowned that Unity 
with Rome as its Capital ; h;ul organized the 
finances and the naval and military .scrvice.s of the 
new nation; had regulated the difficult relations 
between Church and State; and had applied to 
Rome and the Papal Status the Religious Orders 
Bill, which provided for the sale of the suppressed 
convents and monasteries, and the disposal of the 
funds obtained from them, founding municipal 
Charity Boards to direct the schools, hospitals, and 
other institutions formerly managed by ecclesiastics. 
Within its ranks were .still to be found many 
of the mo.st distinguished statesmen and patriots 
of that generation, such as Lanza, Sella, and 
Minglictti, yet the Right was becoming more 
and more unpopular in the country. Their hast 
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administration, which included Minghetti and 
Visconti Venosta, lasted nearly three years, and 
came to power with the help of the Left under 
Dcpretis; but in 1876 it ceased to exist, and the 
Left, which for some years had been successfully 
undermining in the country the position of the party 
so long in power, now cried “ Finis Dcstrae ” and 
claimed to take the helm of the young State. 
New men, many of them hailing from Sicily and 
the South of Italy, came forward, and the old Right, 
chiefly composed of Piedmontese, Lombards, and 
Tusciins, who had j)rcsided at the birth of the new 
nation, and had loyally devoted themselves to 
developing her best intcre.sts and educating the 
newcomer to take her place among the peoples of 
Europe, but who had ruled with severity and had 
rend<jred themselves unpopular by their relentUss 
imposition of necessary uixation, came to an end, 
and a new regime was inaugurated in which the 
men who guided it, their principles of government, 
and the way they applied them differed radiciilly 
from their predecessors. 

The Premier of the new Cabinet, Agostino 
Depretis, had been Pro-Dictator of Sicily, but hw 
political height was not that of the gi;ints of the 
past His chief coadjutors were Giusop|)c Zanar- 
dclli, afterwards himself Premier, and Giovanni 
Nicoteni, an cx-Garibaldian and conspirator, who 
made a most energetic Minister of the Interior, 
but whose j)olitical past was not unblemished. 

Like their hero and leader, Garibaldi, several 
members of the new Ministry had formerly looked 
rather to a Republic than to the Monarchy for the 
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salvation of their country, but all had come to the 
conclusion that, as Crispi said, “The Republic 
divides us; the Monarchy unites us,” and were 
loyal adherents of the new order of things. The 
first General Election after the fall of Minghctti in 
November 1876 gave to Depretis and the Left the 
enormous majority of 421 against 8r Conservatives. 

Agostino Depretis, known as the “Old Man 
of Stradella,” from the constituency which faith- 
fully elected him up to his death, although per.s«»n- 
ally an honest man, governed with cynical lack 
of principle, having pnictically tninsfonned the 
ancient Jesuit saying that “the end justiliefs the 
means,” into the motto, “ all m(%'ius art: ju.stiliable 
in order to reznain in power." He laughed at 
principles, particfs, ideas, zuid idezils, ;ind sizcceeded 
in becoming a kind of indl.spetz.s<'i 1 >le Premier, who 
ruled with the assi.stance of tlze ino.st opposite 
factions, having, with hi.s long white beard and 
pzitriarchal appearance, the iiir of ;i mzigician of old, 
and he mziy be said to have izzvented the con- 
venient mode of solviizg a serious cri.sis which 
consisted in fzdling ill with an atUick of gout whicli 
lasts until all danger was over. 

During their bng temt <zf o^zposition the Left 
had lived by criticizing their successful rivals and 
by liberal promises of utopias which they were not 
likely to be asked to transkite into fact, :tnd hzid 
somctimc.s, zis in the ctise of the (jrist Tax, and 
the acquisition of the railway sy.<{tein by the Suite, 
vehemently denounced measure.*? which were 
e.sscntiiil to the well-being of the new kingdom. 
They came to power widi a programme sr) vast 
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and containing so many unrealizable items that, 
coupled with the fact that many of them had 
graduated in the school of conspiracy and intrigue, 
the standard of political morality was undoubtedly 
lowered, and they inaugurated the system of 
“ Transformism,” <ir the coalition of all shades of 
opinion, under which succeeding Cabinets lived by 
a policy of expedients and concessions which aimed 
chiefly at remaining in power and preventing the 
Conservative party from regaining its former place. 
The traditional division.s of Right and Left were 
obliterated, and the Cabinets which succeeded each 
other so rapidly were neither Con.servative nor 
Libcnil, but a mixture of the two, coming from 
compromises cerUiinly not creditable to the prestige 
of pfOrliamcnniry institutions. 

The people had been led to believe that the 
advent of the Ixft mesint democratic government, 
a more lenient rule, reduction of taxation, and an 
era of general prosperity, hut they soon found that 
the name of their rq)re.sentatives only had been 
changed; that most of the measures initiated by 
the Conservatives, such as the naval and milimry 
pre^grammes, fetxes which provided for the ever- 
needed increase of revenue, and the administrative 
regulations that prohibited even Radicil meetings 
if considered likely to endanger order, were }>a.s.sed 
equally by the new Cabinet 'I'hc King’s Civil List, 
already one of the highest in Kun>pc, was aug- 
mented; and the demrKrutic Premier did not 
hesitate, in order to reward his followers, to shower 
decorations right and left, taking perhaps too 
literally the saying attributed to the great Victor 
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Emmanuel that “ a cigar or the cross of a knight 
are things that you cannot refuse to anyone." 

The want of definite programme and persistent 
purpose made the government of the Left unsatis- 
factory also from the point of view of foreign affairs. 
They leaned to a Prussian alliance, their anticlerical 
tendencies inclining them to imiUito Bismarck’s 
hostility to the Catholic Church, which .showed itself 
in the Kulturkami>f and the Prussian May Law.s. 
The sympathies of Deprcti.s, however, and of his 
Foreign Mlni.ster, Melegsiri, were all witli the 
French Republic, and their efforts to propitiate 
France aroused suspicion and resentment in Berlin 
and Vienna, althojigh the P'rench clerical jKirty 
refused to be plaaited and vicdently (»ppo.sed imti- 
papal Italy. 

Whenever foreign affairs are spoken of in 
connection with Italy, omj thing must be kept 
constantly in mind. AliluHigh, as we have .se.en, 
Victor Emmanuel, in inauguratijig the first Italian 
Parliiiment Jifter the taking of Ron«!, declared that 
the work of unification was completed, still, not- 
withstanding about thirty years of alliance with 
Austria, one dreiim has haunted all Italians, from 
the Sovereign to the lowest citi/.<Mi, without distinc- 
tion of parties, Constsrvatives and Liberals, Repub- 
licans and Clericals alike, that of liberating the 
Italian provinces still under the dominion of 
the Uaijsburg Monarchy-— Trent, 'rriesie, and 
Dalmatisi. In 187H, shortly after the accession of 
King Humbert, the Depretis-Crispi Ministry came 
to an end and W!is sticcetided by one led by 
Benedetto Cairoli, on cx-Garibaldian, a member of 
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the family of Lombard patriots, four of whom had 
fallen in the struggle for their country’s freedom, 
and who represented the more advanced section of 
the Left. i\lthough he was a staunch friend of 
France and a warm partisan of a Franco-Italian 
union, his Ministry, which had no stable majority 
in the Chamber, was marked by ever-increasing 
bitterness between the two countriets, and the re- 
pudiation by the Republic of the Commercial 
Treaty with the Peninsula, and also by the popular 
but financially unsound abandonment of the l^ted 
Grist Tax, which, while it made the Exchequer 
lose over three million pounds yearly, brought no 
appreciable advantage to the people, since the cost 
of their bread remained the same. 

The years between 1870 and 1880 saw the 
passing away of many of the great figures of the 
Epoch of Unification, with their enthusisusms and 
ideals. Mazzini died in 1872, at Pisa, having seen 
his beloved country free and united, although not 
under the Republiciin form of government of which 
he dreamed. In 1873, Urbano Rattazzi, the 
leader of the Progres.sive party of the Left, died, 
and on the 5th of January 1878, General Alphonao 
La Marmora, who, acting as Mini.ster of War 
under Cavour, reorganized the Piedmontese army ; 
while in 1855 he commanded the 15,000 Italian 
soldiers who joined the English and French in 
the Crimean War, redeeming at Chernaya the defeat 
of Novara ; he also founded the popular body of 
sharp-shooters called liensaglicri. 

Four days after La Marmora’s death, on the 
9th of January 1878, King Victor Emmanuel, 
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whose valour and sincerity had made him a noble 
representative to the world of his people’s struggle 
for freedom, died after a few days’ illness, and was 
laid to rest amid the universal mourning of the 
Indian nation in the Pantheon, the severe and 
classic simplicity of which makes it a fit tomb for 
the manly heroic ruler over whom is written the 
inscription : “To the father of his country.” 

King Victor Emmanuel, in addition to the 
fortitude and courage which is traditional in the 
House of Savoy, had a knowledge and judgment 
of character which enabled him to appreciate at 
their full value the two remarkable men, Cavour 
and Garibaldi, whom fate had given him to be the 
instruments of the milittiry an<l diplomatic salvation 
of their country, but whose want of symiiathy and 
understanding f<>r each other might have wrecked 
the frail ban[U(^ of Italy’s liberty and unity had he 
not existed to form a link between them. 

Only a nvonth after the dciccase of Victor 
Emmanuel died Pius IX, who since 1848 had 
receded from the sympathetic attitude that then 
seemed to many patriots to make it possible that 
the Poi)e might be the head of United Italy. He 
had seen himself gradually despoiled of territory 
and dominion by the National Movement, and his 
relations to the young kingdom and position of 
[)crsi.stcnt protest formed one of the most insoluble 
problems that it has had to face. 

In 1882, just after the end of this deettde, died 
Italy’s best loved hero, Giuseppe Garibaldi, who 
had been living for some years in complete retire- 
ment in his island home of Caprera, where he 
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landed, after having conquered a kingdom, carry- 
ing as his sole riches a bag of haricot beans. 
Italians mourned his loss with a depth and 
universality that it is given to few to arouse in 
their fellow-creatures, feeling that the entire 
nation was the poorer when that glorious flame of 
enthusiasm and selfless patriotism was extinguished. 
One by one the glowing beacon fires of the epic 
past died down, leaving the nation that they had 
lighted upon so noble and romantic a path to 
struggle along the hard and monotonous road of 
everyday duty, and to face the many complicated 
problems of modern society and civilization by the 
workaday light of the lamps of practical common 
sense, of piitiencc, perseverance, and hope. 
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FOllHIGN rOLICY 

CavoQr, the Tnundui of Italian foreign policy — Relations 
with France, Austria, and England — “Italy suffices to herself” 
— I’hc imliny of “clean hands” — ^Thc Congress of Berlin — 
Bismarrk’s Mar;hiavullian suggestions — The taking of Tunis 
by France— British occupation of Cypnts — Fall of the Cairoli 
Caltinitt— 'riiii “hunting of the Italians”— Italian advances 
towanls tile Central Empires —King Iluml)crt and Queen 
Margherita visit Viimna— The “ Austrian Colonel ’’—Conclusion 
of the Trifile Allianrc 

T he constant aim of tho ffreat Cavour, who 
may be cal let! the founder of modem 
Italian forei|{n policy, was to make 
Italy and her problems such a question of inter- 
national interest as to command the sympathy, 
if not of foreign sovttreigns, at least of foreign 
Governments, and of the people whom they ruled. 
Hu laid the biisis of the relations of the young 
kingdom with surrounding States, and in order 
to reach his object m;ide his voice constantly 
heard in the comity of nations, allowing no 
opportunity to piuss in order that little Piedmont 
first, and Italy afterwards, should tangibly assert 
herself as one of the Powers of Europe. How- 
ever, after the long-drawn-out struggle for national 
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unity, Italy’s urgent need was peace, to enable her 
to weld together the diverse States and differing 
races which she had inherited into a homogeneous 
whole : to bring them, as far as possible, to the 
same level of civilization, and to teach them to take 
advantage of the liberty which at last was theirs. 

Her first task with regard to those beyond 
her borders was to convince the world that, her 
revolutionary days over, she stood for Law and 
Order, and as a factor in the stability of Europe, 
and that her statesmen, though new to the exercise 
of independence, were yet the descendants of a 
race that has produced rulers and politicians of 
whose large views and keen intelligence any 
country might be proud. 

Three great nations are Italy's neighbours, with 
whom it behoves her to be on friendly terms: 
France and Austria, whose frontiers join hers for 
an almost equiil distance to the west and cast; 
and England, the great sea power, whose naval 
bases and ironclads are in close contact with her 
long coast-line in the Mediterranean Sea. Not- 
withstanding the coolness of Queen Victoria, the 
sympathies of the British people had always gone 
out to the Italians in their efforts for freedom, 
Engli-sh Governments had consistently given them 
moral support and encouragement, and this friendly 
attitude was continued towards United Italy. 

France, in the person of Napoleon III, had 
enabled Italy to shake off the Austrian yoke from 
Lombardy, and had restniined the reactionary 
Powers of Europe from interfering to place it 
once more upon her neck, but when he promised 
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to “free Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic” he 
did not realize that this meant creating a united 
and independent State upon his own borders. 
In addition, his ultra-Catholic Spanish wife is 
reported to have said later on, “ Kather the 
Prussians in Paris than the Italians in Rome,” and 
the fear, even iifter 1870, that Prance, then still the 
“Elder Daughter of the Church," might in some 
way interfere to restore to the Pojxj the Teinjjonil 
Power, or at letist the possession of the Eternal 
City, was a continual deterrent to rciil friendship 
between the two nations. All this, added to the 
hard bargain that Napoleon drove in claiming 
Nice and Savoy in exchange for his assisUince in 
1859, and the chassepots that “did wonders" at 
Montana iit 1867, had combined to cool the 
gratitude and enthu.si.*ism felt by Iralians for 
Prance, while the leading men of the new Republic 
which succeeded Napoleon did not forget that 
Italy httd failed to lielp them in their hour of 
disaster, and looked far from sympathetically on 
the Transalpine Kingdom. Even when men mo.<it 
friendly to Indy were in power, there is no doubt 
that the Government of Paris and the pcioplc of 
the neighbouring Republic refused to con.sidcr her 
on terms of equality, and this, more than any 
nuiterial cause, began to open that gulf between 
the two Latin nations which later on threw Rome 
into the arms of the Central Empires. Nothing 
roused the feelings of the Italians so much as to 
be given to understand, after a quarter of a century 
of sacrifices and bloodshed, that their country was 
cotutdered a kind of French province. 
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Italy had a still more difficult and delicate under- 
taking, however, in seeking to ensure peace and 
harmony with her eastern neighbour. In the course 
of the eighteenth century some of the fairest and 
most progressive regions of the Italian Peninsula, 
from Lombardy and Venetia down to the States 
of the Church, had fallen, either by inheritance or 
conquest, into the hands of the Hapsburg Emperors 
or their nominees, and the Austrian rule had not 
been an easy one, or conducted in the interest of 
those ruled. As in the case of Milan and Venice, 
.some of the mo.st heroic deeds of the Italian 
struggle for freedom took place in the Austrian 
dominion.s, and the revolutions and wars which 
went on from the defeat of 184H to the victory 
of 1859 and the annexation of 1866, saw these 
provinces one by one incorporated into the new 
kingdom. 

I t may seem a paradox, but there is no doubt 
that Italy is indebted to Austria for much which 
indirectly and certainly unintentionally she did to 
further the cause of unity, and to increase the 
longing for freedom from foreign rule. While 
Austrian intolerance and severity in punishing any 
attempt to shake off her yoke or attain a more 
liberal Government made her rule a kind of 
terrorism only surpassed by that of the Bourbons 
of Naples, it is also true that her systems of 
discipline, and her excellent administrative arrange- 
ments, Uiught good citizenship to the people under 
her sway, making the natives of Lombardy and 
Venetia, as well as the Tuscans and tlie people 
of the smaller principilitics under Austrian rulers, 
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the fittest to govern themselves. She it was, it 
may be said, who forged the weapons that were 
to be used against her, while the hatred which 
she inspired — greater than that against the 
Bourbons, since she was an entirely foreign power 
— ^had the virtue of joining all Italians in one, 
bracing their characters, dissipating their jealousies, 
and destroying that parochial spirit which existed 
to .such an exaggerated extent in Italy and gave 
rise to the word “ Campanilisra,” to describe 
interests which arc limited to the radius reached 
by the sound of the parish bell, to the detriment 
of all and every one beyond it. The revolutionary 
literature, the conspinicies, the risings, and the 
wars were all owed to a comparatively limited 
number of i>co]ilu, to .such an extent that Garabaldi 
said that in his c:imp;iigns in Italy he never had 
among his volunteers a single member of the 
peasant clas.s, which constitute.s two-thirds of the 
{Xipulation. The terror inspired by the oppressors 
kept many, especially among the pesisants, from 
active participation, but they all helped the cause 
when they could, as was proved on many occa.sions, 
noubly when, Jifter the fall of the Republic of 
Rome in 1849, Garibaldi and his dying wife, Anita, 
almost unticcompanied, succeeded in escaping from 
a whole army of Austrian srddiers, being hidden, 
fe<I, jmd tended throughout the whole of Romagna 
and Tuscany, here by a peiisant, there by a fisher- 
man, there by a parish priest. 

Long years of hatred on one side and contempt 
on the other, followed by the attainment of 
independence by the subject rttce, had left many 
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and deep wounds between the two nations, and 
both countries were incredibly sensitive and 
irritable regarding their treatment by the other. 
This situation created that movement towards 
freeing the Italian provinces still left to Austria 
which was called " Irredentism,” and which, with 
the watchword “Trent and Trieste,” tried to do 
what, to the cry of “ Rome or Death,” had been 
accomplished in the years previous to 1870. The 
standard-bearer of this deep and widespread 
agitation was Mattco Renato Imbriani, of a noble 
Southern family, a chivalrous fighter and a powerful 
orator. It numbered among its open adherents 
all the leading personalities of the parties not in 
power, from Alberto Mario, the staunch Re- 
publican, who.se wife, Jessie White Mario, so 
faithfully interpreted the spirit of the Italian 
Unification for English readers ; to Felice Caval- 
lotti, the fiery Radical, who renewed the deeds 
of the Mousejueteers by fighting his opponents 
as willingly with the sword as with the pen; to 
Giovanni Bovio, the great republican philosopher ; 
while among its secret sympithizers were all 
Italians from the King and his Ministers down 
to the humblest citizen. This became patent when 
in i88o Imbriani published a pamphlet in which 
he stated that the Premier Depretis and the 
Minister Miceli, a Calabrese patriot, had declared 
to him that they desired “to see every Italian 
land joined to Italy,” but that above all it wa.s 
necessary “not to offer Austria any pretext for 
aggression.” As always happens in every country 
and under every Government whenever a truth 
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of this kind comes out, it was immediately denied 
in the official Gazette. However, no one, even 
among his most bitter opponents, could doubt 
the word of Imbriani, so that Austria knew exactly 
what were the sentiments animating the Italians 
and their Government, but conventionally the 
statement of the official Gazette stood so that 
the so-called “cordial relations" between the two 
Powers could continue. 

Between France on one side, and Austria on 
the other, Italy had dreamed of being able to 
maintain a “.splendid isolation," not in the sense in 
which the.se words were applied to England, that 
her own forces sufficed her without allies, but 
meaning that she had hoped that the rivalry of 
her nuighbour.s might constitute a permanent 
wifety for her and her interests, which were not 
limited to her own territory, but extended to the 
Balkans and the Mediterranean, whither had 
already begun that emigration which later on 
formed one of the most important phenomena of 
modern times. In Tunis alone over 50,000 Italians 
lived and pro.spcrcd, mostly Sicilians, so that the 
Regency was considered almost an appendix 
to their island; in Egypt the Italians equalled 
the French, having schools, hospitals, benevolent 
institutions, and newspapers of their own; to 
Morocco and Tripoli Italian official and private 
missions were often .sent, resulting in some perman- 
ent enterprises, such as the Arm Factory of Fez, 
manned and directed by officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Italian army, while along the 
whole Austrian, Turkish, and Greek coasts of the 
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Adriatic, Italian was spoken throuj^h the influence 
of the Venetians, and in the remainder of the 
Mediterranean that Levantine language prevailed 
which is nothing but corrupt Italian, imposed on 
the natives as the Genoese later on imposed their 
harsher dialect on the ports of South America. 
As is natural in young countries, — and Italy, 
although an old nation, was just born to unity, — 
the people at large, intoxicated by the fact that 
they were then the third naval power in Europe, 
coming immediately after England and France, 
were most sanguine with regard to the position of 
the new kingdom in the European concert, and 
the influence which it might exercise to vindicate 
what they considered their rights. At the same 
time, they prided themselves on inaugurating an 
entirely new policy, totally different from the 
MtichiavelHan wiles of which they had been so 
often accused, and in the same way that they had 
embraced the programme of isolation summed up 
in the famous words, “I'ltalia fa da sc” — “Italy 
sulffices to henself ” — they were equally enthusiastic 
over the policy of the Premier Cairoli, which he 
defined as that of “ clean hands,” meaning that in 
foreign policy he would not join any machinations 
in order to deprive other countries of the territories 
which they legitimately possessed. In the minds of 
the politicians of the time and of the majority of 
the people this attitude of diplomatic honesty 
and disintcre.stcdness should have helped Italy to 
accomplish her chief aim, the real completion of her 
national unity by the addition of die province.s 
under Austria, while it should not have prevented 
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her from gaining, under possible contingencies, 
certain territories, such as Tunis, where her interests 
were undoubtedly preponderant. Projects were 
often mooted by which Austria would at least cede 
tf) Italy Trent and its province, which they 
thought would be only just even from the point 
of view of a rectification of frontier, as with the 
present confines the neighbouring Empire is on 
this side of the Alps with such an e.xtent of terri* 
tory as would contain a whole army. It was also 
considered .sure that in the dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire, then spi^ken of as merely a 
matter of a few years, the young kingdom would 
certainly get Tunis and 'I’ripoli with a clear con- 
science. 'Phis fmme of political mind which now 
seemts almost incredible in its left Italy 

after the Congress (*f Ilerlin in 1S78 not only with 
“clean hands,” but with einpty ones. Her hopes 
of Ixjing a (bidding factor in the Councils of 
Europe received a rude .shock when she found 
her opinions and interests alike ignored, and was 
obliged to mtstiiU to the mortifioition of the Aus- 
trian occupation of Hosnia-I lersegovina, and accept 
without protest the news of the English annexation 
of Cyprus. At Berlin, Bismarck was trying to com- 
plete Gcrmany’.s vict(»ry of 1870 by ensuring to his 
country many yoiirs of prsice, .so that she could reap 
the fniit of her victory without fearing the remnch* 
of her conqucrcid foe, who, powerless if alone, 
could only hoi>e in such a grouping of the other 
Powers as would coastitutc an anti-Gorman coali- 
tion. Agfiinst this he had provided by the 
alliance of the three Empires, Russia, Au-stria, and 
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Germany, strengthened by the Anglo-French 
rivalry, but since his differences with M. Gort- 
schakoff made Russia waver, he conceived another 
plan which would infallibly lead to the complete 
isolation of France. During the Berlin Congress 
Bismarck suggested to Count Corti, the Italian 
Plenipotentiary, that Italy should occupy Tunis, 
and induced the Russian and Austrian representa- 
tives to give similar advice. If Italy had accepted, 
France, who, by the occupation of Algeria and 
Senegal, was forming her African Empire, would 
have considered this almost a cas7ts belli, and 
even if war had been averted through Germany’s 
support of Itiily, the relations between the two 
Latin countries would have been such that the 
Republic could no longer count on the friendship 
of the young kingdom, the only country to which 
she could turn at that dmc for ' assistance in her 
antagonism ag*(Unst Berlin. For the reasons above 
mentioned, Italy refused to avail herself of the 
suggestion, explaining that she would do nothing 
to disturb her cordial relations with Fnince, 
especially as she had the as.surancc of the French 
Cabinet on one side that nothing of the kind would 
be attempted by Paris, and that of the English 
Government on the other, that they would not agree 
to any change in the Ottoman Empire beyond 
what was to be decided by the Congress of Berlin. 
Bismarck must have smiled at this demonstration 
of excessive ingenuoasness in the descendants of 
Machiavelli, and was glad of it because their refusal 
ensured the achievement of his object in a better 
way. The some offer was made to France, who 
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did not realize ihe trap laid for her. Bismarck was 
triumphant. The Reiniblic, occupied in an African 
conquest which might cost her as much ]>lood and 
money as that of Algiers, would forget her Euro- 
pean eastern frontier, her friendship with Italy 
would be at an end, and the latter would be in- 
evitably attracted into the orbit of Berlin, while 
France’s rivalry with England, who .sjiw with an 
unfavourable eye the growth of a new colonial 
empire, would augment. 

In 1881 France took the pretext ol .stmo attacks 
of the Kroumir tribes against the Algerians to 
cro.ss the Tunisian frontier. 'I'hc news caii.scd 
jistonishment and di.smay throughout the Peninsula 
and especially in the Chamber, and Cairoli, who 
Wfis a true patriot and a punj soul, was (.‘.specially 
distressed at an event which destroytid the legend 
in which he also believed of liis being a great 
suitesman and a clever negotiator. It would seem 
that he had taken vagix' (ussurances that France 
had no ambition to conquer Tunis ns solemn 
pledges, so that he now r(*alized that he had been 
a mere tool in the hands of Martpiis dc Noailles, 
the F'rcnch Amha.ssador, and that the Italian 
Ambassador in Paris, General Cialdini, a brave 
soldier, had proved but a poor dip1(>mati.st. It is 
even asserted that Cairoli rcmon.stratcd rather 
vigorou.sly at what he considered a lack of good 
faith, but he was answered by expressions of 
suqmsc at his simplicity, and when he ixsrsistcd 
in his protests, he was given to understand that if 
Italy intended to make herself disagreeable Fnmce 
was retuly to retaliate by occupying Sardinia. The 
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discussion in Parliament was stormy and threaten- 
ing for the Cabinet, especially when Marquis di 
Rudini, to emphasize the want of foresight of those 
in power, quoted a statement of the English Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who had 
admitted the possibility that the British occupation 
of Cyprus might be counterbalanced by acquiescence 
in France’s move on Tunis. The Premier denied 
the e.Kistence of any accord of that kind between 
P'rance and England, saying that in 1878 he in- 
quired officially on the subject and was assured 
that no such agreement existed. He added that 
even recently the Italian Ambassador in London, 
General Menabrea, another soldier diplomatist, 
had informed him that Lord Salisbury had said 
that no understanding with France about Tunis 
cxi.sted. The only effect of such statements was 
to further indicate the ignorance of the Italian 
Government, showing that their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in London, Paris, and Berlin had not 
apprehended what was going on and notified it to 
Rome. Otherwise Cairoli would have known that 
since the Berlin Congress the far-seeing genius 
of Bismarck had induced Lord Salisbury and M. 
Waddington to agree verbally that in exchange for 
the Anglo-Ottoman Convention for Cyprus, Great 
Britain would offer no objection in the case of 
France occupying Tunis. It cannot even be said 
in excuse that the whole thing was limited to that 
conversation, as the accord was ratified by letters 
exchanged between the l''rench and English 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs in the summer of 1878, 
although 1^' ranee had several times assured England 
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that she had no intention for the time being of 
seizing the country. Italy, entirely in the dark, 
thought that she could depend on the assistance of 
Great Britain, believing that the interests of the 
two countries coincided, and her confidence was 
even stronger when the Gladstone Government 
came in, not knowing that Lord Granville confirmed 
the agreement entered upon by his predecessor 
under Bcaconsficld. Signor Cairoli also gave the 
official text of the ver.sir)n which M. Jules Ferry, 
the French Premier, and his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, RI. Uartheliimy de St. Hilaire, had given 
to the Italian Ambassador in Paris, ssiying that 
the P'ro-nch expedition had no f)bject but to 
punish the Krouinir trilxis in the usual way by 
occujjying some of their country, thus ensuring 
the proUsetion of the Bona-Guelma railway. The 
Premier ended l>y .saying that Italy was obliged to 
believe tlwj affirmation <if tlui b'rench Government 
when they declared that beyond defending their 
interests they had no intention of changing the 
^xilitical position of the Regency, and had trusted in 
thcacconi between Italy and England in their point 
of view of this, as of many other qmistions. The 
speech wius rcce.ivcd with the most evident signs 
of distipprovul, and only resulted in a still deeper 
feeling of indignation throughout the country, for 
I)cop1e feared tluit Tunis would be only the first 
step, and wouhl be followed by Tripoli, and that 
Ifeilyi endow'd in “a ring of iron,” would .see Sicily 
snatched from her by some ex|>editiou from Biserta, 
which might be transformed into a naval base of 
the same strength :is Gibraltar or Malta. Besides, 
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although for the past eleven years sympathy had 
been felt for France as the best representative of 
that European Liberalism which had helped the 
cause of Italian Unity, the fear was entertained that 
she, not forgetting that Italy took the opportunity 
of her defeat and the consequent withdrawal of her 
troops to enter Rome, might sooner or later directly 
or indirectly co-operate in an attempt to restore the 
Temporal Power. 

The discontent and mortification at the impotent 
diplomacy of the Government was deep and wide- 
spread, and although the mere suggestion of the 
return to power of the old Right under Quintino 
Sella was sufficient to silence for the moment the 
jealousies and discords of the Left, CairoU finally 
fell after the signature by France and Tunis of 
the Treaty of Bardo, so disastrous to Italian interests. 
He was succeeded by the inevitable Depretis, with 
Pasquale Stanislao Mancini, a Southerner, considered 
the greatest Italian authority of the time on inter- 
national law, at the Foreign Office, and General 
Ferrero, afterwards Ambassador to the Court of 
St James’s, as Mini.stcr of Wsur. This Ministry con- 
siderably increased the expenditure for the army, 
being supported in this both by the Right and by 
Garibaldi himself, who, although a profound sym- 
pathizer with Fnmcc, saw in what had just occurred 
the necessity for his country to make her armaments 
much stronger in order to be able to hold her own 
among the other Powers. The Cabinet had only 
existed a few weeks when a deplorable incident took 
place at Marseilles to further embitter the feelings 
between the two nations — the “hunting of the 
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Italians.’’ French soldiers on their return from 
Tunis had been hissed outside the Italian Club, 
which had abstained, somewhat naturally, from 
joinin'^ in the general rejoicings, and was not flying 
its flag. The crowd attacked the Italians, a riot 
ensued, and resulted in four person.s being killed 
and seventeen wounded, which, however, did not 
prevent Signor Mancini from declaring tf) the 
Chamber on June 21 that the relations between 
the two countries were benevolent and conciliatory, 
and that just the day befr)re he had received a 
notification from the French Miui.ster of J^'oreign 
Affains that he was r(*.ndy to enter into negotiations 
with Italy fur the conchi.sion of the Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation, which, together with 
the loan to be floated in Paris fc^r the alxflition of 
the l^'orced Currency, were the two most important 
economic ucaissitles of the moment. 

Public opinion i^ecame mon* and more con* 
vinced that Italy’s foniign [lolicy since tin; occuivi* 
lion of Kome had been a hopeless failure, and 
demanded that she should abandon a system of 
universal friendline.ss which h:ul brought her neither 
Si'ifety nor advantage, and should commit herself, 
once for all, to dcfliiite alliances which would 
ensure protection to her interests, and relieve her 
from the apprehension of attack from either frontier 
which cflectually robbed her of the power to attend 
to her own internal affairs and to devclope her 
resources. 

This pnignunme, the necessity for which was 
obvious to all, was very dilTicuU to rcaliiie. France 
liad just iullicted such a wound, both to Italy’s 
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prestige and to her material interests, that an 
understanding with her was out of the question, 
especially when later French Cabinets answered 
the francophile inclinations of a good many of the 
Italian statesmen by an increase of hostile measures. 
On the other hand, Bismarck, who had just emerged 
from the Kulturkampf, seeing how difficult it was 
to get the better of the Papacy now that she had 
no territory, thought how much more convenient 
It would have been if the Pope had had even a 
strip of seashore where a naval demonstration 
would have had more cflcct than all the notes 
exchanged in the long struggle which had taken 
phacc between them. Partly with this idea and 
partly to obtain the adhesion of the Centre to his 
home policy, it was then that Bismarck, speaking 
with the Papal Nuncio, said that Italy was not 
among Germany's friends. At the same time, 
howev(jr, he was ,'us u.su.'il gaining on both sides, 
as, while the re-est.iblishment after seven years’ 
interruption of the Prus.sian Legation to the Holy 
See gave him the supi)ort of the Catholic Ctiiitre, 
this and other moves in the same direction, 
especially a cleverly conducted campaign of the 
German Press in favour of rc(ipcning the Rtmtan 
Quesstion, frightened Italy, who at that time .still 
feared a possible foreign intervention in her relations 
with the Church. The situation with Au.stria was 
even graver, because of the unubating agitation 
of the Irredentists, who left no stone unturned in 
order to assert Italy’s rights on the far shore of 
the Adriatic. Finally, while it was understood 
that the young kingdom could count on the moral 
3 
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support of Great Britain, it was equally evident, 
as recent events had proved, that the too often 
platonic attitude of the great naval power was 
not sufficient to safeguard either Italy’s interests 
or her dignity. All considered, it seemed that 
an accord with the Central Empire.s was the safest 
policy to follow, as, while it would absolutely 
guarantee Italy from the risk of an attack from 
Austria, it would also prevent the resurrection of 
the Roman Question jis an international one, which 
none but Germany and Bismarck would have had 
the authfjrity and the jK^wor to initiate, and it 
would also safeguard her frfnn any high-handed 
action uf the kind that had occurred in Tunis. 
Thu first advancu.s in the new direction, made 
by Count de Lauiiay, the Italian Amhas.s!ulor at 
Berlin, were at Uiast apparently coldly received, 
and it is niported that I*i.smarck told him that Italy 
and her King, to rtsich Berlin, mu.st pa.ss first 
through Vienna. Fortunately, the. Italian repre- 
sentative at Vienna, Count di Robilant, although 
a General, proved to l>u a gfxxl diplomatist as 
well as a .sincere patriot, as he had also shown 
himself a brave soldier when on the battle-field of 
Novani he lost one of lii.s arms, fighting against 
that very Austria to whom he Wius later accredited 
as Ambassador. He was of the good old Pied- 
montese .stock, and had the courage to oppose the 
plan of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor 
Mancini, by firmly sustaining that if King 
Humbert were to go to Vienna, at least the 
initiative of the vi.sit should come from Austiia, 
and this was achieved by inducing the Viennese 
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Prci « t'l >l i!i(* tiu* 

in rrt'i‘ivi*<i iIkj j>rnj«-''t with a ;;.iiiitlaau>n 

which \v;u*. shnrr-d hy sunn,: of tl\n Lili^rals find a 
jfood many fif ihfir Ii-adinj^' men, it fonml on tlin 
contrary imic’n oiiposiiion Hinon;; tlic ka<licals and 
tlu! Ollier atlvanc'd parii"., j.'.iuiV‘ riv lo even 
slronijor inaniri'.staiionK linn ti'iual rt;.;7iinst Austria. 
II«jw<!vt'r. ihe rlVorli niado in hoih coiinlrie'i hy 
thf‘ rc‘.)Mriivf ti'ivfrninrni’i r<'ndi’n*d the visil 
inori! ami more m:i’<’{ti.di!<’, and Oowni kohilani 
was nvanwliile tw;;oii:)lin;' On* flataihs, inclndin;^ 
the niiurii of iho vi .ii hy tlu* kinjicror hVaiifis 
Joaejih, oinitlin;', lua^ovir, to ‘.jii'nfy tlial it 
shouhl tid-.i* plan' in komt;. The tun'iffpn'ma'S 
of iho ovorsip.ht 'ven? inurdi j'r.ivar titan any- 
one t'otild tlion fortfiioo, as tlio kopa, havittj.; 
enacted thai no ('athoiic head of Stale or 
Sovereij'n could visil the Kinj; of Italy in kome 
without heini; (i\t;oimminieriicd, Kin;; numlan 
detlarcd that ho wottld not ren ive th<; Anstrian 
kinpitror unywhero hot in the capital rjf the 
nali«>n, and ICinperor hVanris Jose[>h, as the ruler 
of one of the most Katholic: cotiniriec., replied with 
j^reat eotirtesy, hat with e«|iial nrinm'ss, that htt 
w»»uhl n'liirn the visil anywhere c«cepi in Rome, 
and to tliis tlay it has nevtrr taken place. 

Kin;* nianhoriatul ntmen Mar^dmriia arrivcti 
in tint Au'.irian capital on tin; syih of October 
atul rcniaiinid there four days, accompanied hy the 
Pntinicr IJepretis and the Minister <»f I'*onsi(;n 
AiVairs, Si^'iior Maiidni. During; iheJr stay ihvy 
wore the {(iiests of Hni|Mtror i'Vaiicm Joseph at the 
nofbiirt;, anti their rtsscpiion by their host anti 
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his people was cordial and even enthusiastic, but 
on their return it was evident from speeches made 
by Baron de Kollay, the Austrian Foreign Minister, 
and Count Andrassy, that the Italian statesmen 
had not carried away any definite proof of the 
new-made friendship; reference to the visit was 
studiously avoided at the opening of the (ierrnan 
Reichstag, where Bismarck, with the cruel and 
contemptuous frankness of which he sometimes 
made use, painted the state of Italy in the darkest 
colours. Gambetta, the head of the new h'runch 
Cabinet, was no more friendly to Italy than his 
predecessors, and defended the noxious 'Freaty 
of Bardo ; England clearly showed that she had 
no intention of taking up Italy’s interests in any 
practical way; so that, as Bismarck had intended, 
the Peninsida was forced to the iiainfiil conclusion 
that her efforts had been in vain, and that she 
remained more isolated than ever. King I lumheri 
suffered more than anyoneel.se, as Iiini>eror Francis 
Joseph, having, as is the Austrian custom, ap- 
pointed him head of one of his regimenm, he 
had appeared at the Review given in his honour in 
its uniform, and when he returned home all anti- 
Monarchists and IrnHlentists hurled again.st him 
the title of "Austrian Colonel." Nothing c«»uld 
have been more painful to the grandson of King 
Charles Albert, the "magnanimous King," who, 
abdicating on the battle-ilelcl of Novani, handed 
his sword to Victor Emmanuel, the "Re Galan- 
tuomo," making him swear that he would never 
unsheath it until he could be revenged on Austrhi. 

Meanwhile, Count Robilant, constantly haunted 
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1»j’ tho fonr ihsit his country, of whirli ho h;i(l such 
:i hiyh ulcul, .shoulfl njipunr as hei^jfiny afisistanrc. 
ilflilmratfly ah.slain<‘d frf>m carryiuj^ out th<! instruc- 
tions sunt him by SijLjnor Mancini, to open 
nuc^otiations on the subject, anil the crijipled hero, 
both on account of his ndiitions with the Court and 
the influence he exercised in the country, was not 
a man who could be reprimanrled or recalled. He 
had the .satisfaction of lindin;*; his polii:)' f,ucc(!.s.s- 
ful, as eVamt Kahnfky, the. Au.strian Minister for 
Ff»rei; 4 n Ahairs, wa.s the first t*> !>pf:ak of the 
advaniaj*«'!; which there would be lor both niuntri<*s 
if, forgettinji' old iiuestions of dissension, they 
.should unite in defence of their common interests, 
'riius the <;.\change of vu'Wii for the coiiclu.sion of 
the 'i'riple Alliance bi'gan, since in reality both 
Austri.tand Otermany de.sin‘d that Italy should l»i 
on their side. Atistria thought thiit the alliance 
with her ancient enemy of iSoowoukl put an end 
to Irredentism, iuul wotild induce Italy to altandon 
any further attempts towards the annexation of the 
ludian provinc(‘.s still in her hands, while, and this 
wa.s a more im[)ortant advantage, in the aisc of 
war with Kussia, Austria would not neixl to watch 
her frontier on the Alps, and would be able to 
centre all her forces a'^auist the. Mu.scovit<! Ivmfnre. 
(Germany had coitut to the conclusion that Italy’s 
frienilship was worth iiaving, iKtcause she had 
realised that .she could imt entirely count upon 
Kiis.sia’s attachment, and she wa.s rtsuly to accc‘pt 
practically any alliaiUK! which would help her to 
what was h(‘r main obj<x;t, to avoid even the distant 
tK>ssibilUy of an attack on the pari of Prance, since 
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the triumph of 1870 required a long period of peace 
in order to consolidate the Empire. However, it 
was soon proved that Count Kalnoky had strange 
ideas as to what he called the “ common interests " 
of the two countries. He did not intend that on 
the part of the Government of Vientui there should 
be any pledge to guarantee the territory of the new 
kingdom, as he was afraid that such a clause would 
hurt the feelings of the Vatican, and cause troubles 
with the numerous ultramontancs of the Empire. 
Mancini in his turn refused to guarantee on the 
part of Italy the territorial integrity of the Dual 
Monarchy, which would have included the Italian 
provinces subject to Austria. Mancini also wished 
that in exchange for the assistance which Italy 
would give to Austria in furtherance of her expan- 
sion in the Balkans, she and Germany should help 
Italy to protect her interests in the Mediterranean, 
and this Kalnoky absolutely refused. Negotiations 
were at a standstill and at a certain moment seemed 
to be on the point of being wrecked by the agita- 
tion caused throughout Italy by the knowledge 
which had just leaked out that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph did not intend to return in Rome 
the visit which the King and Queen of Italy had 
paid him in Vienna, Bismarck was not a man 
to see his patient work of over four yeiirs end 
in nothing, so he induced Kalnoky to suggest 
that Mancini should draw up a note defining the 
points essential for Italy's adhesion to the Alliance. 
Mancini sent a long memorandum to Count 
Kalnoky, who transmitted it to Bismarck, and the 
latter found the solution by inducing Austria to 
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accept the clause of the reciprocal territorial 
intej^rity on condition that Italy sliould not insist 
on protection in the Mediterranean, with the iinder- 
standinjT, however, that the contracting' parties 
should consult cstch other on questions of common 
interest 

In this shape the Treaty was signed on May 
20, i«S82, though it was not publicly acknowhidged 
by Itfily until March 1K83, when Mancini's 
allusions in the ChnmlKT c;irri(.‘d conviction and 
uneasiness to the h'rench ((overnment. Just abrait 
a week bcf(»re th(^ conclusion of the Triple; Alliance 
the Italian Parliament h:ul raisr:d military <;xp<;nses 
to L. 8o,oexi,otx> a y<jar, in order to bring fn>m ten 
to twelve the number of the Army Cairps. This 
fact is inqmrtant, as the ndvcrsiiries of the T riplc 
Alliance have always maintained that the Treaty 
compi‘ 1 s Italy to keep up a ctTtain army, which is 
a mere supposition, as the text of tin*. Alliance has 
never hw.n made; public, though the statem<;nts 
ofricially given in the Parlianu'nts of the thnss 
countries hiive always agreed that the comfsict 
aims at the defence of their reciprocal territory in 
cjise of foreign aggression. It is, however, known 
that Italy stipulated that her fdedges to the other 
two contracting parties shouUl never force her to 
come in conflict with Great Rriiaiii, to whom she 
has always considtired hertadf imund by ties of 
friendship and interest in the Mediterranean. It 
was said that the '{‘reaty also contained a military 
convention, which, whether forming an integral 
part of the Tretuy, or being an np{asndix to it, was 
intended to fix the amount of military forces which 
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each country was to put at the disposal of the 
others in case of the different attacks which they 
might sustain either from France or from France 
together with Russia; but the existence of this 
has never been proved. Those who pretended to 
know that the Alliance forced Italy to maintain a 
strong army said that the two extra Army Corps 
created after the Bill of May ii, 1882, were 
intended to be sent across Austria into Germany 
to co-operate with the troops of the Kaiser, while 
the remainder of the Italian army would be directed 
to the Italo-French frontier. 
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'rhi'attmpt ijf (>li'>ri1ank lh<> Kinjicrur of AiiRtria— 

Anti-AiLslrinn (Icmonstrations— f.*<iunt .'ts MimatiT of 

K<)n,'i({;n Afliiiot- Kin rriiiiUito attitiuli' townnlt Kiamnrrk •> Klnt 
riJtu>wal of lii« Triplt! Alli»ii<‘i,>> -Th*? Anjslo llulian ajisrciruiont 
Cri!iiH’!i vihil to nixniatck at FriitdiirhunilKs • A j^nut MHvir*: 
to I'iuroiHi" •'•Kutitun: with Fuik*** ■ Svomil ri’iicwal of tlit* 
'I’ripliiv. by Kiiclinio-Franco'Itaiian iiirithmlh— Marqiiin Viicruiti 
Vctiusta ‘ K<'-i’stMliliKluiu.'nt of ^(nnI rcliitioiti iHitwcatn Italy atul 
Fmnri!' ‘Third ronuwai of thu TriiiUru by I'riiuftti<~*(,1|ucj»tion 
of till' Italian Uiiivmiity in Austria 

W rri I thu si^rnaturi; of tlut 'Priplu Alliance 
lM.‘}{an that Htranjru union of two 
cotintrioH, AtiKtria anti Italy, who, while 
(lisilikinjjf ctich other inteitHely, both found protection 
in the comiKict which prevented ihetn from fttrhting. 
The knowled)j;c of the existence of a 'i'reaty Ixttween 
Rome and Vienna, instead of more con> 

ciliatory dispositions, jravu at first a t^reatcr iin[Xitus 
to Irredentism, which culminated in the scheme 
for attempting the life of fCm{M!ror h'rmicis Joseph 
on the [sirt of the youn}; Triesiine, (suglielmo 
Oberdank, a dttserter from tlie Austrian army 
and a student in an Italian university. The plot 
being discovered letl to his execution and to a 

u 
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violent outburst of anti-Austrian demonstrations 
throughout the whole of Italy ; he was proclaimed 
a martyr to the Italian cause, since he had dolihcr* 
ately intended, whether successful or not, to immo- 
late himself for the object he had at heart. 

A bust of him was to be inauguraUid in January 
1883, at the Democratic University Club of Rome, 
and this was to be the occasion for one of tho.se 
monster demonstrations, the consequences of which 
might have been very serious. The Government 
forbade the meeting, and sent a strong force the day 
before to capture the bust, sequestrate the pa{>ers 
of the club, and arrest the promoters of the 
meeting. The indignation aroused was intense. A 
kind of conspiracy was hastily got up. The .sculptor 
Albani, working the whole night, with the assisbinct} 
of Ettore Ferrsiri, afterwards Crmid Master of 
the Italian Freemasons, managed to finish another 
bust of Oberdank, the students decorated the room, 
and the next evening about two hundred persons, 
notwithstanding the watchfulnc.«>.s of the police, 
managed to penetrate into the hall, and the com- 
memoration of the “Martyr” took phtce, the 
authorities being aware of it only when loud cries 
of “ Yiva Oberdank I ” " Down with Au.stria I " echoed 
through the windowii, attracting a laigc crowd in 
the very centre of Rome. The police broke in and 
arrested the most riotous, one of whom hiul cried, 
“Down with the Austrian Coloncll" alluding to 
King Humbert. Almost at the same time a printer 
of the Hi/onm, Crispi's paper, went to the Austrian 
Embassy shouting, “Viva Oberdank I” and dis- 
charged all the cartridges of his revolver against 
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the Austrian escutcheon. These arc examples of 
th<* feeling's of the people towards th':ir new-made 
ally. 

'fhe Triple Alliance was concluded frtr live 
years, and thou;(h the Italian Government Wcos 
thankful for the relief from anxiety which it brouttht, 
long before the time came fr>r its renewal public 
opinion was iisking whether what they hsid gained 
was worth the increased responsibilities and ex{)cnse 
which they had incurred in exchange. Mancini 
made valiant efforts to avoid displeasing b'rance, 
siispemding the Italian Con-sular jurisdiction in 
Tunis, refusing, chiefly for that reasrin, to join 
England in b'gypt, and showing a benevolent con- 
fidence in the Republic’s action in Morocco ; but all 
in vain, she showed no intention of becoming more 
intimate with Italy, while, every move in her favour 
decreased the trust and confidence of the Ccntrid 
Powers, and Bismarck and Kalnoky, on the goanid 
that they feared Italy's tendency to Kiulicalism, 
declined to give her interests their support, and 
taught her tlint alliance does not necessarily mean 
friendship. Added to this, Bismarck had once 
again becti able to appnKicli the Russian Empire. 
The Treaty of Skierucwice, signed on March at, 
1884, by Austria, Gcrmsuiy, and Russia, without 
the knowledge of Italy, assured to Germany a 
"benevolent neutnUity” on the fnirt of the other 
memliers of the now Treaty in case of t>eing forced 
to make war on a fourth jxiwer— necessarily France. 
This discounted ludy's value ns an ally in the eyes 
of the great Chancellor, who made her understand 
that she was no longer of imixntance in assuring 
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the peace of Eviro{Te. By his last move Bismarck 
was able to render impossible any alliance between 
France and Russia, while his persistent bemivolcnci; 
towards the Republic had so far assuaged i'Vench 
animosity that some of her statesmen wen; even 
willing to contemplate the possibility of a rapproche- 
ment with their foe of 1870. After the Russian 
Treaty it only remained for Italy, assured for at 
least three years longer against any aggression 
from without, to adopt a demeanour of dignified 
reserve, and while rctilizing that sh (5 had nothing 
further to expect from her allies, to set herself to 
build up her national resources and to strengthen 
and render more intimate her relations with 
England, s(} that in the Conference which met in 
London to consider the financial affairs of Egypt, 
Italy asserted her Independence of Austria and 
Germany by siiling witli England agJiinst them. 
About this time negotiations wetre begun for her 
active particiiKition in England's Sudanese ptdicy, 
followed by the occupation ot Massowah by Italy. 
This led the nation to imagitie tlnit It;dy shared 
with England vtist political |)roj(;cts, and when the 
English Govennneiu disclaimed any stich under* 
standing, Mancini, in order to justify himself, after 
claiming the princii>al merit of the “grami and 
beneficent "effects of the 'Iriple Allianctj, annotmctsl 
in addition that th(j IVesity did not contain any 
pledge to protect sp(icial int<!r(tst.s outside tlu: trtrri- 
tory of the contracting 1‘owci-s. 'rhl.s staKanent 
put an end to any uncertainty as to whether iti the 
Triple Alliance the Central Fow<irs had imdcriaknn 
to maintain the e/tt/us fuo in the Meditcrraneuii, 
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and j^avc plttiisurc U> France, while ii was a hitteir 
surprise lu the Italian public, and toffctlnir with the 
general dissatisfaction felt at Mancini's colonial 
policy, drove him to retire fn»m his ixjsition as 
Minister of Foreijrn Affairs, in June 18R5. He 
was succeeded by Count Uobilant, whose balanced 
judgment and determination to uphold tb<; honour 
of his country had j^^ained for hint nspuct from 
friends and foes alike, 'rite new Minister accepted 
the posiii<in only at ihr; express coinmaml of the 
Kinir, as he doiibutd wln-tlier under a Deprelis 
Ohinet he would bt! abh; to carry otit a foreijyn 
pfdicy of firmness aud di;,puiy. and he disapproved 
of the occupation of Massowah, ent(*red upon “ with- 
out well-weij;(hetl jud}.fm(*nt or ddinite aiin.s." 

This iKirasion tm whit h llv* diplomatic ability 
and patriotism of Count Kobilaiu »*hone most 
brightly was durin^r the nejpttialions for the rc’iiewal 
of the 'I'npli: Alliance. Ho then inau^uratetl a 
forei^pi ptdiey, "brave but not arrttpjant, pacific but 
not timid," which did much to blot out the errors 
of the past. In ()clt>ber 18S5, Count tie Ivuunay 
be;);an to assure Ctmerul di RobiLint of the aintabie 
dispositions of Bismarck towards Italy, Miyin}?, 
amon}{ other thiiii*s, that "we are evtm declared 
worthy of enterin'^ tint famous ^naip tif tins Three 
Empires,” Germany, Austria, and RiisHia, and 
asked if he would like to initiate an exchaitj^e of 
views about the renewal of the Alliiuicc. Di 
Robiktnt, ns in i88a, .said that such a move should 
come from Bismarck and not from Italy, itiid that 
anyway the Treaty could not be renewed as it was, 
ad^n}{ frankly that he was not really satisfied 
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with the attitude of Germany, and that ho believed 
that they would finally come to no conclussion. In 
any case he insisted that Bismarck should be the 
first to make his intentions clearly known. Dc 
Launay, who was as strongly in favour of advance 
as Robilant was of the wisdom of holding back, 
suggested that in order to learn Bismarck’s inten- 
tions di Robilant might meet him in Austria, at 
the same time interviewing the Austrian Kmixjror, 
and perhaps also Kalnoky and Giers, the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Robilant refused, 
saying that all the mise at seine which would be 
necessary for the proposed meeting was profoundly 
repugnant to him, since his motto as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs was, “Actions without words,” 
while the scheme suggested would be just the 
reverse of this maxim, that so far Bismarck had 
given him “fine phrases but had not lifted his little 
finger to accentuate a more pnictical rapprochemnt 
with Italy. Italy is tired of this unfruitful alliance, 
and I do not feel inclined to force her to renew it, 
feeling too profoundly that it will be always unpro- 
ductive for us. It is possible that Bismarck has 
been mistaken with regard to me, as he does not 
know me at all, and has imagined that I should 
feel the necessity of following always and under all 
circumstances in his suite. If he thinks that he is 
strangely mistaken.” 

The European horizon was not without clouds 
at that lime, so much .so that Goncnil Mcnabrett, 
reporting from Paris a conversation with Baron 
Rothschild, sstid the latter did not believe thttt 
Bismarck desired war, but feared that he would Ixj 
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dniwn irUd it not so much by Fnincc as a whole as 
by the ambition of those who were at the h«.*a(l of 
the Republic. Thi.s situation, tofrether with the 
complication.s in the llalkans, which were uncler- 
mininj^ the friendship of the thrett (jmperors, cr>n- 
vinced IJismarck of the need for renewinj; the 
Triplice, so that, in Auffiist i8.Sd, he .sent llaron 
vr)n Keudell, his Ainbassad<»r in Rome, to inform 
Count Robilant that both I^mperr>r William and 
Emperor Francis Joseph, asw<*!l as their Ministers, 
desired to maintain unchanjri.-d the fundamei\tal 
clauses of the already (?,Kistinj' Alliance. (Jount di 
Robilant could lujt be more expli«*il a,s he bluntly 
replied that if it w«jre a (juestion of “ only continuin]i{ 
that which exisletl," he would m*ver a^^rcs^ t/> remjw 
the Treaty of f«nir years before, " tch/Nti'' as it was. 
It is even reportetl that, asked by baron von 
Keudell, he enumerauai summarily the princi[jal 
changes up<m which he insisted, in order to 
f^uarantcc Italian inUtrests, and that as before i8Ks 
Bismarck had answertsl the Italian advances 
towards cjiterinjf tluj Alliance i>f the (Central Ivm- 
pires by sttyinjir that "the key to rttach Berlin is to 
be found in Vital na,” he now thrmi^ht it imperative 
for the di)<;nity of his country that if a renewal 
should lake place thti nej^otiations and thti sij.(na- 
turc of the new IVetity should not be «irried on 
in the Capital of Austria, hut either in Itorlin or in 
Rome. Natursilly, the Government of Vieniui did 
not willinfily accede to such a pro(X)saI, which was 
evidently meant to emphusi^ie the complete freedom 
of the young kingdom frtim any even apparent sub- 
servience to her ancient foe, and sisked that if the 
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negotiations were not to be in Vienna, at least they 
should not be in Rome. Even nowadays nothing 
more dehnite is known of the other clauses put 
forward by Count Robilant except that Italy was 
to be in the Alliance on exactly the same level 
as the other two contracting Powers, and that her 
Mediterranean interests should be guaranteed with 
the assistance of Great Britmn. Count Robilant 
himself was entrusted at the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1886 with drafting the suggested additions 
to be made to the Treaty of 1882, which he sent to 
Bismarck at Fricdrichsruhc. Unfortunately at the 
beginning of January 1887 the first Italian reverse 
at Dogali in Erythrca came to interfere with the 
threads which Count Robilant had .so cleverly 
woven, and on Fcljnuuy 4, considering that the 
situation of the Cabinet failed to give him as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs the prestige necessary 
to continue the negotiations, he insisted on im- 
mediately retiring. King Humbert joined Signor 
Depretis and the other Ministers in trying to 
induce him to reconsider his decision, but Count 
Robilant was immr>vablc, so that the whole Cabinet 
had to resign. France and the Yatican rejoiced, 
as they hoped that it might mean the wrecking of 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance, but their joy 
was of short duration, as, four days later, King 
Humbert entrusted General Robilant with the 
formation of a new Cabinet. He did not accept 
the mandate, but it wtts obvious that he was con- 
sidered the man of the moment and that no minis- 
terial combination would be {Krssible that did not 
indude him as Minister of Foreign Alfains. Under 
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these circumstances he was al)lc to remain at the 
Foreign Office with increased authority while the 
crisis continued, and carry out the nejjrotiaiions with 
England on one side, and with the Central ICm- 
pires on the other, signitig the new 'Priple Alliance on 
March 17, 18.S7. 'J'hc agre<>monl with England, of 
which unmistakable indications have? apjieared from 
time to time in official sUiiemeuts iji Rome, London, 
and Berlin, is surrounded with as much mystery 
as the exact clauses of the Trijdiri;. h is geiutrally 
admitted that Italy’s strength when thes Triple 
Alliance was originally concluded consisted in 
her friendship with luiglitnd, which besides ntaking 
her insist that the Alliance wiis on no occasion to 
bring her into conflict with Great Britain, made her 
a link between the Central Empires and the 
United Kingtlom. Bismarck was rather pleased 
with the Anglo* Italian agreement, as it helped 
to isolate Fninctt through England Ixting also 
indirectly connecuid with the Triple Alliance. 
This desire facilitated the adhesion of Germany 
to Count Rubilant's requtrst for the guarantee 
of Italian interests in the Meditermnean, and the 
great Chancellor did all in his power for the 
coftclusion of the Anglo ltalian agr(!etncnt, which, 
while satisfying the wishes of Rome, further com- 
mitted England to the main lines of liis prdicy. 
What Italy may have offered in exchange to (»reat 
Eritun is not known, but prominent fsdiiicians 
think that she agreed, for one thing, to co-operate 
With her in the different (jiuistions of the Balkans 
and the Near Ea.st, where the two countries, as 
ktor events proved, in Kumclia, Greece, Crete, and 
4 
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in Armenia, followed the same policy of helping 
thofse nationalities to reach a higher standard in 
politics and progress, and secondly, pledged herself 
to assist the British policy in Egypt and the 
Soudan through her colony on the Red Sea. 
The adhesion of England to Italy’s interests in 
the Mediterranean was a definite diplomatic 
achievement such as had not been gained since 
the days of Cavour, and the Premier Depretis 
announced this triumph of Italian statesmanship 
by saying ''that no Cabinet in Italy ever dartd 
to hope for that which our Count Robilant has 
obtained.” What a difference in fact between this 
time and the Italy of six years before, when 
France, after having occupied Tunis, menaced 
Sardinia, Austria threatened to cross the frontier 
and put an end to Irredentlsm, and Germany 
alluded to the possibility of reopening the Roman 
Question. Robilant was followed at the Foreign 
office for a short interval by Depretis himself, 
who died on July 29, 1887, the Premiership 
being assumed by Francesco Crispi, who is 
perhaps the most notable figure in Italian politics 
at the end of the nineteenth century. He came to 
power protesting his affection for France, but his 
actions soon proved him a strong upholder of 
B ismarck’s policy. H c dedared that when Depretis 
invited him to enter the Cabinet he asked befohe alt 
to be permitte4 to read the Treaty just renewed with 
the Central Empires, in order to be sure that it did 
not pledge Italy to attack France, and be found 
it a “Treaty of defence, not of offena^” A fow 
months later, in September 1887, Crispi paid that 
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first visit to Btsxnarck at Fricdrichsruhc which 
identified him witli the policy of the Iron Chancellor. 
On that occasion an overcoat lent by Bismarck to 
the Italian Premier became famous. Crispi carried 
it back to Italy in triumph, where bis unemie.s said 
that, like the mantle of Elijah, it endued him with 
a double portion of the spirit of the great man 
from whom he received it. Feeling in Frtince 
ran so high that Crispi thought it opportune 
to deliver a speech in Turin on October 25, in 
which he rejected the accusation of being an enemy 
to France, spoke of the agreement with England, 
and .said that at Friedrichsruhe they had only 
worked for (xiace, concluding by repeating a 
famous phrase which Bismarck had addressed to 
him on his deiMirture : " Wc have rendered a 
great service to Europe." P'rance, however, was 
not of the .mine opinion, and proved it by her 
failure to renew the Commercial Treaty with 
Italy. One of the P'rcnch delegates, Senator 
Tckserenc de Bort, Siiid: “As long as Italy 
remains in the Triplicc, a commercial accord with 
Fnince will be iinpossible.” The P'rench Chamber 
had, in fact, applied to Italian im{>orUitiuns a tarifl 
going as high as 100 {mv cent. That was tlie 
peri^ in which everything, esiKscially when coming 
from Crts|u', was twisted to be anti-French and 
a provocation towards the Republic. Fur instance, 
once Crispi ordered that to all the Powers who in 
their communications with Italy wrote in their 
native language the reply should be in Italiani 
among these tming Prance, wlio took this decision 
as on offence, while the order tiras really aimed 
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at Great Britain and the United States, who used 
the English language, thus needing a translation, 
which is not required for the French language, as 
that is understood in all Ministries in Italy. 
To these true or supposed provoaitions France 
answered with an attitude wounding Indian 
feelings, going so far as to call Italian Consols in 
the bulletin of the Bourse “ Macaroni.” The 
situation was rendered graver by the unsympathetic 
and anti-Italian policy followed by the French 
Ambassadors accredited to the Quirinal and to the 
Vatican, who even instigated the Pope to leave 
Rome, saying that if such an event gave them the 
opportunity, the Republic would take upon itself 
to bring forward the Roman Question and solve 
it. That would have meant war, and Signor 
Crispi, while on one side he again notified the 
Vatican that if the Pontiff should leave Rome and 
Italy he would never be permitted to return, on 
the other it is reported that he obtained from 
Lord Salisbury the promise of itssistancc. 

The tension with France under this first Crispi 
Cabinet was such that there was for a moment 
real danger of a conflict between the two countries, 
and it is even said that at the loginning of i8S8 
the English commander of the naval forces in 
the Mediterranean suddenly arrived at S{)esia 
as a counteriioise to the menace of the French 
fleet then cruising in the neighbourhood. In 
addition Crispi did all in his power to further 
strengthen the Alliance with Germany and Au.stria, 
and demonstrated Italy's loyalty to tlic latter when 
Signor Scismit Doda, Minister of r'inance, having 
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been present at a banquet at Udine at which 
Irredentist toasts were given, the Premier dismissed 
him by wire for not having protested and retired. 
Crispi secured an overwhelming majority in the 
General Election of 1890, and every one expected 
he would have a long term of office, when on 
January 31, 1891, he fell on an insignificant 
question of internal prilitics and was succeeded 
by Marquis di Kudini. The new Premier, whose 
advent to power had been welcomed by the ixirties 
unfavourable to the Triple Alliance, five months 
after having assumed the Government, accepted 
the proiHisitions made by Germany about the 

Triplice, and in June although it did not 

expire until May 30, 1893, renewed it, not for 

six years, as ha<l been the gum: before, but fur 

twelve. This again embittered the relations with 
France, which grew even worse under Signor 
Giolitti, who formed his first Cabinet on May 5, 
1893. Ill August 1893, some Italian workmen 
were massacred at Aigues-Mortes, and in iiGirly 
all the South of France a systematic |>ersf.*cution 
of Italians went on. Italy answered by violent 
anti-French protests, and in Miissina the coat-of- 
arms of the Republic was thrown down from 
the French Consulate and burned in the street, 
while in Rome a regular attack was made against 
the Pala/xo h'arnese, the seat of the French 
Embassy. 

The second Oispi C^abinet was luirn|)ered in 
its foreign policy by the war with Abyssinia and 
by the disaster of Adowa. Agsun Mait{uis di 
Rudinl folbwcd Signor Crispi, and the beginning 
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of his new Cabinet was marked by the publication 
of a Green Book on the Abyssinian campaign 
which displeased England, as it contained docu- 
ments committing Great Britain to the cause of 
Italy, the publication of which the British Foreign 
Office had not authorized, as is usually the 
case between friendly Powers. In consequence 
of this, Duke Caetani di Sermoneta, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, resigned his portfolio into 
the much abler and more c.Ypcrienccd hands 
of Marquis Visconti Venosta, the last survivor 
of the politicians of the patriotic period of 1848. 
Although now more than octogenarian, he has 
preserved his clearness of mind, acute intelligence, 
and enthusiastic character. It seems strange for 
those who knew him as Minister of the King and 
veteran diplomatist to think that he started life 
amid conspiracies, and distinguished himself at the 
barricades of Milan during the famous “ five days,” 
being a follower of the republican principles of 
Giuseppe Mazzini. He soon realized, however, that 
the safety of his country depended on the success 
of Piedmont and the Savoy dynasty, so that in 
1859 we find him in Lombardy, since he was a 
Milanese by birth, as one of the most ardent 
followers of Count Cavour, enlisting volunteers and 
preparing for the invasion by the Piedmontese. 
In 1863 he became for the 6rst time Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in i86(} he was Ambassador to 
Constantinople, but soon Bettino Ricasoli called 
him to take once more the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, in which position he was when Rome was 
entered by the Italians and the Temporal Power 
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came to an end, when he gave valuable assistance 
in drafting the Law of Guarantees regulating the 
relations between Church and State. At the fall 
of the Lanza Cabinet in 1873, he remained at 
the Foreign Office under MinghettI, so that he was 
Minister when the famous “ end " of the Right took 
place in 1876, and the Left for the first time came 
to power. Victor Emmanuel 11 made him a 
Marquis, King Humbert a Senator, and it was 
twenty years before he was again Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, when, after the defeat in Abyssinia, 
the King begged him to enter the Rudinl Cabinet 
to rai.se the prestige of the nation. It is interesting 
to recall that in his absence from office in 189.), 
he was ojie of the arbiters between lingland and 
the United States in the question of the llehring 
Sea seal fishery. 

The presence of Marquis Visconti Veno.sta at 
the Foreign Office gave to the policy of Italy in a 
most critical moment that firm and at the .same 
time courteous tone which is his gift and which 
helped Italy to resume her position in Europt:. 
He has always been warmly francophile while 
scrupulously loyal to the Austro-German allies, 
and he was therefore a valuable collaborator to 
Marquis di Rudinl and Signor Luzzutti in that 
raj^roehement with the Republic, which was greatly 
assisted by his conclusion of a treaty about Tunis 
which practically recognized the French pro* 
tectomte there, and paved the way to the new Com- 
niercial Treaty between Paris and Rome, 2*'rom 
this dates the new attitude of Italy as a member 
of the Triple Alliance, ceasing to be antagonistic 
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and in some cases even aggressive towards France 
in order to become sincerely friendly towards that 
nation, to which she is linked by racial and historic 
ties and by so many material interests. This was 
chiefly due to the intelligent and successful efforts 
of two distinguished men, M. Barr6re, who, 
appointed Ambassador of France to Italy at the 
beginning of tSgS, completely changed the pro- 
vocant attitude which his predecessors had main- 
tained towards the young kingdom, and Signor 
Luszatti, who, with the faith and ardour of one 
accomplishing a great mission, equally to the 
advantage of both countries, initiated negotiations 
for the conclusion of a Commercial Treaty after a 
tariff war which had lasted ten years. Marquis 
Visconti Venosta worked in accord with Great 
Britain during the Greco-Turkish war and the 
Cretan troubles which led to the concession of an 
autonomous government for the island under the 
protection of Great Britain, Russia, France, and 
Italy. He arranged that Rome should be the 
meeting-place for the representatives of the four 
protecting powers, while Admiral Canevaro was 
made Commander of the international naval forces 
in Crete, acquiring such distinction as to become in 
his turn Minister of Foreign Affairs during the first 
part of the Cabinet of General Pclloux. It was 
under him that the Commercial Treaty with France 
was concluded at the end of 1898. Admiral Cane- 
varo deserves mention for two events of importance 
with which his name is connected— -the International 
Conference for the repression of anarchy, convoked 
in Rome at the end of 1898, and for his successful 
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diplomacy in preventing the Vatican from partici- 
pating in the Peace Conference at the Hague in 
1900, The widespread horror caused throughout 
the world by the assassination of the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria by the Italian anarchist 
Lucheni at Lucerne, suggested to Cancvaro the 
idea of the International Conference which demon- 
strated to the foreign experts sent to the Italian 
Capital that from the point of view of police organiza- 
tion and the treatment of criminals Italy left nothing 
unattempted to check the dastardly plans of those 
who, though born on her soil, were outcasts from the 
family of nations. The meetings took place at th(j 
Palazzo Corsini, next df>or to the great modern 
Regina Cocli prison, shown to the delegates as a 
tangible pr(X)f of what Italy had accomplished in 
the penitentiary system ; hut the Conference had no 
practical result, and a year and a half later another 
anarchist killed King Humbert. 

Admiral Canevaro fell, only a few months 
later, owing to his failure to secure for Italy 
the coaling station at San Mun in China, being 
succeeded in May 1899 Marquis Visconti 
Venosta, who kept the same position under the 
Saracco Cabinet Following the principles and 
teaching of his great master, Cavour, who had set 
the example with the expedition to the Crimea, Mar- 
quis Visconti Venosta in 1900 sent an Itsdian con- 
tingent of 3000 men to join the international forces 
which, under General von Walclersee, put down the 
outbreak in the Far East H is last period of office as 
Foreign Minister was especially important/or his fore- 
sight in paving the way for the occupation of Tripoli, 
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which was to occur eleven years later. In 1899 an 
Anglo-French Convention had been concluded with 
regard to Tripoli, which caused great irritation in 
Italy, as the two countrie.s, by dividing between 
them the hinterland of that province which Italy 
already considered ns her future possession, deprived 
her of the riches of the interior by directing them 
either to Egypt or Tunis. Marquis Visconti 
Venosta came to an understanding with France by 
which that Power agreed that she would claim no 
other territory to the east of the hinterland. 
Almost at the same time he concluded a Conven- 
tion with Austria regarding Albania, which had 
been a constant cau.se of antagonism and comiJctition 
between the two countrie.s, as it was evident that 
the Adriatic would be under the control of thttt one 
of the two Powers who established herself at Valona. 
In the Convention both Indy and Austria pledged 
themselves not to occupy territory in Albania, 
and not to su{)port any change in the present 
statw quo there unless it should laid to an 
autonomous organization of that [)rovince. The 
agreement with PVance was completed by Signor 
Prinetti, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Zantir- 
dclli Cabinet, who by renouncing for Italy all claims 
to interference in Morocco, induced the Kcfiublic 
to promise to give Italy a free hand in Tripoli, if 
and when the young kingdom should decide to 
occupy it 'rhis was considered a great achieve- 
ment, due to a large e.\tent to the ability of 
Ambiiss;idor llarriirc, whose success in re-establish- 
ing good relations between the two countries and in 
promoting throughout the Peninsula waves of sym* 
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pathy for France reached then a high point Two 
years before, the French squadron of the Medi- 
terranean had visited Cagliari, and Signor Prinetti 
and M. Barr^re arranged that an Italian squadron, 
commanded by the Duke of Genoa, should visit 
Toulon, in April 1901, where the reception and 
the festivities were so enthusiastic as to cancel all 
remembrance of past troubles. 

M. Rarrire thought that ho was on the ^xiint of 
realizing his ambitious vi.sions of the retirement of 
Italy from the I’riple Alliance which was ab(Ait to 
expire. Germany, who had been watching closely 
what was going on, began to appear restless a.s to 
the attitude and plans of her southern ally, while 
Signor Prinetti dreamed of obtaining considerable 
advantages for his country from the situation. It 
seems that at the suggestion, or at least with the 
assistance of M. Rarr6re, he compiled quite a num> 
ber of changes to be introduced into the text of the 
Alliance, which would have entirely altered its 
character. It is reported that the h'rench Am- 
bassador was tlie first to realize that Germany 
would never ticccpt such proix)sitions, but he 
backed them in the hope that, considering the im- 
petuosity of Signor Prinetti’.s temper, the refusal of 
Germany would be followed by the denunciation of 
the Treaty, The question of the renewal of the 
Alliance came up in Venice in June xpoa, where 
the Chancellor von BUlow and Signor Prinetti met 
and lunched at the Hotel Daniel! with other per- 
sfutages. When lunch was over, the Chancellor 
simply called the Italian Minister into the embrasure 
of a window, and showing the text of the Triple 
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Alliance unchanged and ready for renewal, said 
that he could not admit of any discussion, using 
the phrase, “ C’est i prendre ou k laisser," 
Signor Prinetti, who was first and foremost a 
patriot, knowing that Italy was not prepared to 
abandon what had been the basis of her foreign 
policy for twenty years, induced himself to renew 
the Treaty until 1914. M. Barr6re, with true 
French tact, continued his persistent cHbrts to 
bring about a lasting rapprodmnent between the 
two countries, and his efforts were crowned by 
the visit of the Italian sovereigns to Paris in 
October 1903, and its return by IVeaidcnt Loubet, 
in April 1904, which, being the first visit of the ruler 
of an important Catholic State to the King of 
United Italy in the old i>apal {>{ilac<i of the Quirinal, 
marked the definite rupture between the Holy Sec 
and the Republic, Italy showed her appreciation 
of the advances made by Paris on several occasions, 
notably when, faithful to the agreement concluded 
under Signor Prinetti concerning Morocco, she was 
of assistance to the Republic at the Algeciras Con- 
ference in 1906, where Marquis Visconti Venosta, 
the Italian delegate, not only sided with France, 
but employed in her favour the great influence 
which his long experience and venerable personality 
exercised there. As can ca.sily be understood, this 
caused considerable irritation in Germany, which 
was exemplified by that famoiis phra.se of Prince 
von Bulow's accusing Italy of giving extra waltz- 
turns to all and sundry. I'hc fnincophiic parly 
became stronger every day, heli)ed by several 
tactless manifestations in Germany and especially 
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In Austria, where the ultramontane and military 
party missed no opportunity to hurt the feelings of 
the Italians, cither protesting against the situation 
of the Pope and speaking of the restoration of the 
Temporal Power, or boasting that the Austrian 
army was ready to walk over the frontier and make 
what they called “a promenade to Milan.” As 
though such manifestations were not sufficient, 
conditions between the two countries were rendered 
worse by what was considered in Italy an unjust 
treatment of the Itiilians still subject to the liaps- 
burg Empire, which, after having for five centuries 
vainly tried to Germanize them, was now reviving 
the atavic Slav feeling of the peasants around 
Trieste, and in Istria and Dalmatia, in order to 
destroy the Italian character given to that popula- 
tion during the Venetian occupation. All persecu- 
tion brings about a rciiction, and the Italians 
subject to Au.stria answered the new Slavonic pro- 
paganda by claiming their right to have a university 
of their own like the other nationalities of the 
Empire, while Italians had always l}cen obliged 
either to attend the neighbouring German univer- 
sities or to cror.s the frontier into Italy. Naturally, 
Austria refused on the ground that an Italian 
university at Trieste would mean the creation there 
of a centre of irredentism. The agitation rose so 
high that the Au&trkin Government saw the 
necessity of yielding to a certain extent, and created 
an Italian Faculty of Law at the University of 
Innsbruck i but the remedy was worse than the 
disease. First of all, the largest Italian population 
and the most widespread Italian culture is in 
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Trieste and Istria, and not in the Trentino, near 
which is Innsbruck, the capital of the Austro-Gcrman 
Tyrol, where strong resentment exists against the 
Italians of the neighbouring province of Trent, whom 
they have never been able to absorb or dominate. 
Thus the dissatisfaction was general, and it was 
exemplified in the most brutal and uncivilized 
attacks on the part of the numerous German 
students of Innsbruck, helped by the mob, against 
the few Italian students who had accepted the 
hospitality offered to them, so that they were 
obliged to defend their lives with their revolvers, 
and several casualties occurred on both sides. 
These incidents, repeated on different occasions, had 
their echo in Vienna, where further atuicks were 
made against Italian students, and in Italy, where 
the violent Irredentist demonstrations of past years 
were resumed, while on the Adriatic, the i)eaceful 
fisher-folk of Chioggia were cxf>osed to the 
attacks of the semi*barbarous inhabitants of the 
opposite shore. In addition there was and is 
a much greater and more vital question which 
divides the two countries, the supremacy in the 
Adriatic, with which is connected the d<^e of 
influence that Austria and Italy can exercise in the 
Balkans, and above all in AlWia. There is an 
understanding between Italy and Austria to respect 
the siaius quo in that Ottoman region, but it is 
mistrusted on both sides, and both sides do their 
best to improve their position without violating the 
letter of the understanding. Italy has a considerable 
hold on the Balkans, where Austria is certainly not 
beloved ; but Austria had a success when, together 
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with Russia, she concluded the Mur/,lcg agreement, 
by which Russian and Austrian financial agents 
were appointed for the reforms (o be introduced 
in Macedonia, thus excluding Italy, who had iier 
revenge when one of her Generals, i)e (liorgis, was 
appointed Commander of the International Gcndar- 
merie in Macedonia. He was followed by General 
di Robilant, who, later on, entered altogether the 
service of Turkey at ConsUintinople, remaining 
there until the end of 191 1, when Italy declared 
war on account of Tripoli. 

One of the most critical moments wa.s shortly 
after Harem Aehrenthal assumed the Chancellorship 
in Austria, when at the beginning of 1908 he an- 
nounced the approaching amstniction of a mil way 
to join the Austrian lines through the Sandjak of 
Novibasar to Mitrovitz, which would have meant 
practically the control of the Balkans by Austria^ 
allowing her to reach Salonikst. The commotion 
was intense in Italy as well as in the Balkan States 
and Rus.sia, and when it was found that the Sultan 
had granted the permission to build the projected 
ndlway, a new line was planned by luily, Monte- 
negro, Servia, and Russia, which was to cross the Bal- 
kans from the Adriatic to the Danube and the Black 
Sea, Italian csipital providing nearly half the 
cost The unexpected advent of the Young Turks 
at Constantinople upset this pnjject, m they 
hurriedly withdrew the concession which the former 
Sultan had given to Austria, so thsit the great com- 
merdal and strategical railway competition evapor- 
hted. Things had scarcely calmed down, and 
Signor Tittoni, the Italian Minister of Foreign 
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Af&irs, had just met Baron Aehrenthal in Salzbui^, 
issuing after the meeting one of the usual semi-offidal 
communications saying that they had found them- 
selves in perfect accord on every question, when in 
October 1908 the Austrian annexation of>.Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, the administration of which the Treaty 
of Berlin had entrusted to Austria, was announced 
by autograph letters from the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to the different rulers without any previous 
understanding between the respective Governments 
Signor Tittoni found himself in a worse position 
than the other Ministers of Foreign Affairs, as, be- 
sides having just met Baron Aehrenthal, he had 
also delivered a speech at Carate, in Lombardy, 
where he said that Italy could await any event with 
serenity, as she was'^neither unprepared nor isolated." 
The indignation which the annexation caused was ex- 
traordinary — it wfis ciilled “an act of brigandage." 
Servia prepared for war, Italy and Turkey assumed 
an almost aggressive attitude, and it was said that 
the resentment of the English Government was so 
great that the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 
a certain moment, trusting the statements made by 
Sir Edward Grey, expected that the British Medi- 
terranean squadron would be sent to make a naval 
demonstration before Trieste or Pola. All this, 
however, vanished, it was Sitid, through the personal 
influence of King Edward VII, who did not conrider 
the alteration in the status of the two Ottoman 
provinces, which Austria had in reality possessed for 
thirty years, worth provoking serious complications 
in Europe. On the other hand, Russia did not sup- 
port Servia in her bellicose attitude, so that Italy 
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and the Balkan States concerned had to be satisfied 
with what Austria was willing to concede, which 
consisted in renouncing the rights granted to her by 
the Treaty of Berlin, by which she had under her 
naval jurisdiction the coast of Montenegro, who 
was forbidden to have warships, and in abandoning 
the military posts which, also in accordance with the 
Treaty of Berlin, she was entitled to keep in the 
Sandjak of Novibaxar. That year ended with a 
memorable speech delivered by Signor Fortis in 
the Cliamber, on the occasion of the passing of 
larger appropriations for the Army and Navy, in 
which he reached the highest point in his career as 
a great orator, when he atlmonished Austria to be 
cautious, not to try too far the patience of the 
Italians, nor to make the mistake of thinking that 
the Italy of to-day is still the lutly of 1848 and 1866. 
Such words coming from an ex-I*remicr, on such an 
occasion, caused an immense outburst of enthusiasm, 
in which all parties joined, and the Bill w;is ftassed 
almost without discussion. It was Fortis’s i)olitical 
farewell, as he died not long after. 

Later, Austro- Italian relations im|>rovcd chielly 
through the elTorts of that very Baron Achrcnthal 
who had imperilled them in the past, and when he 
died, at the beginning of 1913, he was sincerely re- 
gretted in Italy. The war with T urkey over T riiwli 
revealed to the Italians an uncxpectfsd unfriendli- 
ness in most of the F.uro{)ean countries. At first 
it seemed that France was the only exception, but 
evidently she was merely continuing the policy 
which she had followed for about twelve years, try^ 
ing to detach Italy from the Central Empires. The 
5 
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visit of Herr Kiderlen Waechter, the German Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, in 1912 once more destroyed 
l^rench hopes, and the resentment of the Republic 
s(K>n manifested itself through the incidents caused 
by the uipture by the Italians of the French steamers 
Carthage and Manouha. 

The indignation in Italy can be measured by 
the fact that for the first time, as a sign of protest 
against the attitude of France, the cry of “ Long 
live Austria " was heard. On March 24, Emperor 
William going to Corfu stopped in Venice, where he 
was met by King Victor Emmanuel and received 
an enthusiastic reception, as it was supposed that he 
would exercise his influence for the conclusion of 
peace with Turkey on Cfmditions acceptable to I tidy. 
It was also generally believed that the meeting would 
assure the renewal of tluj Tri[>l<j Alliance either for 
six years, to 1920, or for twelves, to 1926. 
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C()I/)XIAL EXPANSION 

Italy’s refusal to join Kngtond in E('ypt— I'ho purchase of 
the Bay of AsiUil) — ^'I'hc occupation of Massowah — Thu revisrse 
of Dogoli -Itritifch mediation— Death of Empurtw Johann<.«s and 
advent of Munelik—Thu 'I'reaty of Uccialli — ^'n>e butchery of 
Amba Alogi- -Heroic resistance at Makalli:— Barathnri’s ’'military 
phthisis ” — 'ITie disaster of Adowa^Partial withdrawal from the 
Colony undur Kudinl— Commerce of Krythrea— Bunadir and 
Italian Somaliland— Tlui annexatbn of TripoB and Cyrenaica— 
Incidents of the war 

W ITHOUT going back to the clays of 
Ancient Rome, when Italy showed her- 
self the greatest military coloniser that 
the world has known, it is only necessary to glance 
at the Italy of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
whose navigtitors and explorers were found every- 
where, and whose sailors and adventurers from 
Genoa and Venice, from Pisa and Amalfi, civilised 
the waste places around the Mediterranean and 
made their influence felt on all the shores of the 
l^svant, to realixe the instinct for tmvel and coloniza- 
tion that is inherent in the Italian character, and 
that has found its vent in United Italy in an emigra- 
tion which enormously exceeds that of any other 
nation, 
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The population of Italy rose in twenty years 
from little over 99 to 115 inhabitants to the square 
kilometre, and without the outlet f>f emigration its 
density would have surpassed that of Great Britain, 
England, France, and Germany were all appropriat- 
ing dififerent regions of the great African continent, 
and it is little to be wondered at if the Italian 
statesmen tried to find some unoccupied spot where 
the diligence and capacity of their sons might still 
be an asset to the distant Fatherland. A perhaps 
excessive prudence and desire not to wound the 
susceptibilities of France, together with financial 
considerations, caused her to fail to take advantage 
of the first opportunity that presented itstdf, when 
in 1882 Italy -wan invited by Lord Granville, after 
France's refusal of co-opcinition, to jinn in the work 
of regulating the nnanci:.s and bringing kick the 
reign of Law and order in h'gypt. 

In 1869, the spirit of tin*, old merchant princes 
of Genoa showed itself in their descendants, who 
urged the authrmties to su])pr)rt them in opening 
up the ^orcs of the Red Sea to Italian commerce, 
and in March i8;o, with the financial as.sistancc of 
the Government, Signor Ruhattino bought the Bay 
of Assab, with the neighbouring island of Ilarmakieh, 
for L. 1880. 

The lutlians were cerUiinly unfortunate in the 
spot they occupied and in the moment they chose 
for so doing, They found themstdves fitced with 
the only native military organisation existing in 
the Afriesm continent, which was supported by the 
Greeks for commercial rciisons, by the Russians in 
consequence of religious tics, and finally, by the 
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French, whose antagonism to Italy had then reached 
an acute stage, andwhoscaspirations after Massowah, 
in order to strengthen their occupation of the colony 
of Obock, were well known. Lord Granville, on 
being asked by Signor Mancini, the Italian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, whether England would have 
any objection to the young kingdom settling 
definitely on the Red Sea, encouraged the occupa- 
tion of Massowah and went so far a.s to allude to a 
fK)ssible Anglo- Italian co-o|)f ‘ration in the Sudan. 
Thi.s gave the Italians, rightly or wrongly, the im- 
pression that their gt»ing to lirj'thrca was due to 
Itnglish advice, indeed, was done to please England, 
and that therefore: England owed I tidy a certain 
amount of help and was more or less res[M)nsible 
for the misfortunes which afterwards befell the 
latter. 

When they decided on going to Massowah, 
the Italians hoixsd to be reriuested to help Great 
BriUun in the annihilation of Mahdism, but alnio.st 
contemporaneously with their landing Khartum fell, 
while the resignation of the Gladstone Oibiiiet put 
on end to their being entrusted with the occuitaUon 
of Suakim. 

In 1885, the massacre in the llaussa amntry of 
an exploring party under Signor liianchi, Royal 
Commissioner for A!i8nl>, caused an Italian expedi- 
tion to be S(!nt to restore the prestige of Italy, 
notwithstanding protests from Turkey and Egypt. 
During the first four months of that yc;ir, Massowah 
and the neighbouring places which formed what w;ts 
later called the Ivrythrea Colony were occupied, 
Tiie Negus remonstrated against the taking of his 
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country, and Ras Alula, chief of the Tijjfrd, the 
religion nearest to Er}'threa, wrote a letter threaten* 
ing that if the Italian troops were not withdrawn 
by the end of January 1887, frtendshii) between 
them would cease, and in fact, almost immediately 
he began to march against the Italian possessions, 
and on January 25, 1887, assiiultcd Siuiti, and 
although he was repulsed the next day, at Dogali, 
he attacked three companies, which, after several 
hours' lighting, were almost destroyed, only 90 
men out of 524 being carried to the hospital at 
Massowah. 

The Abyssinians who had attacked the small 
Indian detachment numbered over 20,000 men, and 
although the Italian commander. Colonel de Cristo* 
furis, w;ui able to occupy an advantageous position 
on a luMght, they were soon entirely surrounded. 
The Italians caused .severe losises to the enemy, 
who were, howtjver, speedily reinforced, and when 
all their ammunition wa.s exhausted Colonel de 
Cristoforis turned to the remnant of wounded men 
who still survived, (Exclaiming, *‘Lct us die like 
soldiers!” Then, i«»inting to the hwips of their 
dead comrades around them, lu; ordetred, Present 
arms!” and to the astonishment of their enemies 
they remained in that position until they were idl 
killed. 

As generally happens in Latin countries after a 
colonial reverse, the I)('pretis Cabinet was over- 
thrown and an appropriation of L. 200,000 Wiis votisl 
to provide the aditny with what was considered a 
sufficient military oiganization to protect it from 
further disuslens. Signor Crlspi, who joined the 
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reformed Depretis Cabinet, realized that the situa- 
tion in Erythrea was serious and that greater efforts 
and greater sacrifices were necessary to restore 
Italian prestige, so he obtained from Parliament 
another appropriation of L. 800,000, which made 
it possible to send to Massowah 20,000 men and 
provide for the fortification of the colony. Mc»in- 
while, Lord Salisbury, speiiking to Count Corti, 
the Italian Ambassador in London, proposed with 
much tact a British mediation between Abyssinia 
and Italy, chiefly with the object of directing the 
Abyssinian trade to Massowah and thus serving 
the interests of both parties. Great Britain would 
have been pleased to put an end to conflicts 
between the Negus and the Italians, as they re- 
sulted in strengthening the position of the Mahdi, 
Count Corti, who had no instructions on the subject, 
did not answer, and shortly after I.ord Salisbury 
communicated to the Ambassador a letter from the 
Negus to Queen Victoria, in which he comphuned 
of the aggressive attitude of the King of Italy. 
Lord Salisbury renewed his suggestion of England's 
good offices, and Depretis, who meanwhile had 
been informed by the Ambassador, answered that 
Italy would certainly not take the first step towanls 
reconciliation, and that the " Negus must ask peace, 
and submit to the Italian demands, reduced of 
course to the most reasonable limits." Lord Sails- 
buiy would luivc preferred a more conciliatory 
attitude, but the answer from Rome was that the 
Gov^ment was obliged to take into account the 
public opinion of the nation justly irritated. Finally, 
Cris^ on October ag, 1S87, sent to London what 
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he called the “minimum conditions” for peace with 
Abyssinia, which comprised an expression of regret 
on the part of the Negus for the attack of Ras 
Alula; the definite occupation of some points by 
Italy ; an Italian protectorate over two neighbouring 
regions ; and a treaty of peace, friendship, and com- 
merce. Sir Gerald Port^ left Massowah the same 
day with a mission to the Negus on these lines, but 
he returned two months later, having entirely failed, 
and reporting that the Negus was preparing to 
attack the Italians with an army of 100,000 men. 
A few months later Emperor Johannes descended 
to within a few miles of the Italian forcc.s, and 
on March s 6 , 1888, addressed to their commander, 
General San Marzano, a letter in which he asked 
him to abandon Abyssinia and leave the port of 
Massowah open to commerce as in the pn.st San 
Marzano answered, reiterating the conditions com- 
municated by Sir Gerald Portfil, whereupon the 
Negus wrote another letter, in whicli he definitely 
declined to cede the countries which, be said, 
Christ had given to him and his ancestors bad! 
governed. The Italians persisted in considering 
the region which they had demanded from the 
Negus as necessary to the safety of Massowah, so 
both sides prepared for war. 

Meanwhile, the vassiil King of .Shoa, Menclik, 
rebelled against the Negu.s, who, finding himself 
threatened on either liand, retired, and died in 
March 1889, at Metammah, while fighting the 
Dervishc.^. Crispi thought to take atlvantage of 
the conflict between the Negus and his vassid, and 
the civil war which followed on the death of the 
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former occupying Keren and Asmara in August 
1890. 

The pretenders to the succession of the late 
Emperor were Menclik, who as King of Shrei had 
the best organized troops of Ethiopia, and Uas 
Mangasciit, a natural son of Johannes, who stood 
for the tradition of the Im|M:ria 1 family. At that 
time Italy was represented in ShoJi by one <)f her 
greatest authorities on erdonial affairs, Count 
Antonclli, who m<'ide Menelik understand that 
his success depended chielly on Italy’.s assistance, 
and the latUir realized the situation so well 
that he begged the Count to urge his country 
to occupy Asmara, in order to help him against 
his enemy, its in this way Kits Mangaseik would 
bo taken between two firtis. Antonelli promised 
what Menelik desired, but tusked him in ex< 
change to conclude a treaty of friendship and 
commerce, establishing the relations between the 
two Powers, which Menelik consented to do, and 
signed it at Uccialli on May 2, 18S9. This 
treaty wtts a very apple of discord and led to 
the disaster of Adown. 

A mission from the Negus Menelik arrived in 
Rome in August 1889, led by Degiac Makonnen, 
later on Ka.s of Harrar, the t>est province of Shoa, 
who was the most intelligent of Mcnelik's lieu* 
tenants, and also the one who knew most of 
Euro{>ean ideas and civilization. King Humbert 
ratified the 'J'rcitty of Ucciallt, the essential fsirt 
of which was Clause 1 7, which r;in as follows : 

His Majesty the 1«'m[)eror of Ethiopia consents 
to employ the Government of His Majesty the 
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King of Italy for the treatment of all questions 
concerning other Powers and Governments.*' 
This was practically equivalent to an Italian 
protectorate over Abys.sinia, and in fact Italy, even 
before Makonnen's departure in November, com* 
municated this important clause to all the great 
Powers, giving it the significance of a real protec- 
torate over Ethiopia. 

General Baldissera first, and General Orero 
afiicrwards, pushed forward the occupation of the 
Tigrd, going as far as Adowa, conquered on 
January a6, 1890, which represented the definite 
defeat of Rtis Mangascih, who had his stronghold 
in Tigrd and was therefore obliged to submit 
to Menelik. 

As long as he was occupied in overcoming one 
by one his rivals in Abyasinia, the Negus had 
been willing to promise anything that Italy desired. 
No sooner, however, had he gained the ascendancy 
over his opponent.s than he repudiated the idea of 
recognizing the Italian protectorate, and In 1893 
came to open rupture. When Menelik informed the 
Europesm Governments of his ascension to the 
throne of Judah, Kngimtd iind Germany, with 
the intention of pleasing Italy, answered that they 
had noted his communication, but that, according 
to Clause 17 of the Treaty r>f Ucciulli, ho should 
have made the communication through the Italian 
Government Menelik protested vigtirously that 
the treaty which he had mtifietl, written in 
Amaric, did not correspond to what he now under- 
stood Wits the Itsilian version, as he htid never 
intended to gmnt to ludy or any other country 
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a protectorate over Ab}rssmia. He explained that 
Clause 17 in his text ran: “His Majesty the 
Emperor of Ethiopia may employ the Government 
of His Majesty the King of Italy,” etc., and not 
“Ilis Majesty the King of Ethiopia consents to 
employ,” etc. 

Meanwhile, the situation of Italy in Erythreti 
sufTcred from two causes, one in the colony, where 
the military element was too eager for warlike 
enterprises, and the other at home, in consequence 
of the polilicid rivalry between Crispi and Rudinl. 
On the advent of the latter to power his greatest 
desire was to prove that all his predecessor had 
done Wiis wrong, smd he therefore made no 
dilTiculty in renouncing the famous Clause 17 of 
the Trcitty of Ucciidli, and in satisfying Mcnelik’s 
claims its to the frontier by agreeing to the ap- 
pointment of natives as heads of the disputed 
territories. He ceruunly succeeded in securing 
peace, but many thought that he did not secure 
the dignity of his country, and that the weak- 
ness shown could only bear the fruit of graver 
ailamities in future. 

England and Italy had entered into an agrees 
ment on April 15, 1891, with regard to the 
Sudan, which defined the frontier of lias Kasar 
and the nine Nile, and according to which',' !f the 
Italian advance should continue in that direction 
and their military rcc{uirements should oblige them 
to take Kassala, the Gate of the Sudan on. that 
side, they would keep it on behalf of the Egyptian 
Government, to be returned to the latter whenever 
they were in a position to hold it. 
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About the end of 1893. the Dervishes, who 
had been preparing to revenge a defeat suffered 
at Agordat, began to advance towards that 
garrison, which numbered only a little over 
2000 men, mostly natives, commanded by 
Colonel Arimondi, who attacked the enemy and 
put them to flight, although they were over 
10,000 strong. The losses of the Dervishes 
were 1120 men, and they left 72 standards of war 
on the held, while the Italian casualties were 243. 
Shortly afterwards. General Baratieri, who had 
been appointed Governor of Erythrea in 1892, 
hurried back from Italy, understanding that 
Agordat would be open to furthrjr atUick on the 
part of the Dervishes, ihj decided to secure 
Ka.s5:dn, their base of openitions on that side, 
a ix>sition in the Hinterland which protected the 
Italian colony and which he occupied, with a force 
of 2500 men, in July 1894. 

Things were not going equally well on the 
Abyssinian side. Menelik, encoumged, as had 
been foretold, by iht; concessions of the Italiiins, 
at the beginning of 1893, denounced the whole 
Treaty of Uccialli, but the Premier, Signor 
Giolitti, did not pay much attention to this, so that 
when, shortly after, Signor Crispi returned to 
i;)ower, he found the difficulties in order to come 
to terms with the King of Kings almost insurmount' 
able. A mission which he sent to Menelik, with 
the object of o including another trttaty, was a 
failure and a fresh encouragement to the Ahys* 
sinians to take advantage of the Italian yielding’ 
ness. Meanwhile, Mangaseth, in consequence of 
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Italy's undecided attitude towards him, made com- 
plete submission to Menelik, agreed on a plan to 
free the country from the hated invaders, and when 
General IJaratieri sent him word to co operate with 
the Italians in a movement against the Dervishes, 
the Ras did not even answer. It was evident that 
a vast campaign was being organized against 
Erythrea, and that any delay would be for the 
advantage of the enemy. General Baratieri 
decided to strike a blow which he thought would 
induce the Abyssinians to sue for peace, and he 
therefore entered the Tigrd and marched towards 
Adowa. Thu Italian General aimed more at a 
military demonstration than anything else, .so much 
so that after a few days at Adowa he withdrew, 
being short of prfjvisions. He soon, however, 
realized that he hnd not produced the effect he 
expected, as Mangascih attacked him in January 
1895, but was routed first at Coatit, and then at 
Senafd, where he left all his camp belongings, 
including letters exchanged with Menelik showing 
their entire accord, and also proving that the 
French Lsizarists, who htul been the only Roman 
Catholic missionaries allowed in the country, bad 
joined the Abyssimans in the anti-Italian plot 
This strong argument was used by the Italian 
Government to obtain from the Vatican the 
removal of the Lazarists, who were substituted by 
Italian h'ranciscans. 

The victories, on the one side against the 
Dervishes, and on the other against the Tigrins, 
caused in Italy a most dangerous feeling of 
supposed superiority over Abyssinians. 
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General Baraticri was ordered to conquer tli 
province of Tigrd, which he occupied in Marc) 
1895, again taking Adowa, the cai)iUil, on April 1 
whence, to miUcc a still greater iinpressKui, h< 
proceeded to Axuin, the Holy City of the Abyssin 
ians, Baraticri underrated the strength of thi 
enemy, and did not provide the colony and th( 
vast territory invaded either with suiHcicnt mcr 
or with the fortifications required. 

He enjoyed great prestige in Italy, chief!) 
because he was from Trent, one of the Italian 
towns still subject to Austria, and had l)cen a 
volunteer under Garibaldi, but he evidently did 
not realize tlie gravity of the occasion. I f<! 
went to Italy and spent much v.'ilunT)l(! time 
in being received .'us a hero, with triumphal arches 
and l>anqu(;ts, .so that wlum he hurried hack 
to Massowah the situation was alrcindy somewhat 
compromised, and he began to los(t his lusul. lie 
sent Major Toselli with soon men to occupy 
Amba Alagi, where at the beginning of Decemtier 
they were attacked, not by Mangaseik alone;, but 
by the first contingent of the Abyssinian lurmy, 
40>ooo strong, 

The Italian force w:is aimihilaUid, only a liule 
over 250 of them, with three officers, escafting 
the butchery. The heroism of Toselli and his 
soldiers was followed by that of Major Galliano, 
who, having been left to defend the fortifted 
position of Makalld with a very small garrison, 
performed miracles of valour for two wedks 
against the whole army of Mcnclik, which inctudod 
30,000 of the best troops of lUrrar, led by 
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Ras Makonnen. The courage and endurance of 
the besieged was so great as to astonish the Negus 
and his lieutenants. After having employed all 
their forces to capture the small fort or to induce 
Major Galliano to yield, the kitter having answered 
that they would all rather die than surrender, they 
opened negotiations with General Bamticri, demon- 
strating the impossibility of Galliano’s continuing to 
resist, professing their admiration for him, and 
asking that he should be ordered to retire, they on 
their part promising him till the honours of war. 
The enthusiasm which this episode aroused, not 
only in Italy but abroad, was immense, and 
Emperor William sent Major Galliano a sword 
of honour as a token of his admiration. General 
Bamticri allowed the csipitulation of Makalld, and 
on January 21, 1896, Major Galliano, at the head 
of his handful of survivors, left the fort, carrying 
widi them all the arms they po.ssessed, the scanty 
provisions that remained to them, their ammunition 
and wounded, and passing between two long lines 
of enemies, who rendered them military honours, 
they reached the Italian head-quarters. 

By this time General Bamticri and the 
Government realised the very critical posidon of 
the compamtively small Italian forces, confronted 
with 100,000 well-trained Abyssiniuns, armed with 
rifles of French and Russian origin, and having 
good artillery and provisions for scvcnil months, 
Crispi’s Statesmanlike mind underattxxl that the 
pr^ige of the country was at stake, and that 
nothing should be left unattempted to ensure 
evonti^ snccess, He hurried out reinforcements, 
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and together with King Humbert) went to Naples 
to bid farewell to the soldiers leaving for Africa, to 
whom the King addressed a speech, in which he 
said that the Italian flag would never be lowered 
from where it had been planted. At the same time 
Crispi conceived the idea of placing the Abyssinians 
between two fires by attacking them from the rear 
with an expedition from the English port of Zeila, 
having secured from Great Britain the permission 
to land a contingent of Italian troops there. His 
trained eye saw that the more the decisive 
moment approached, the less General Baratieri was 
able to cope with the situation, and that, now 
fearing the worst, he was taking refuge in inaction. 
The agitadon in Italy rose to such a point that 
Crispi, at the end of Februjuy, scjcretly dispatched 
General Baldisscra to replace Baratieri, at the 
same time telcgrtiphing to the latter siiying that 
what was going on Wiis not war but “military 
phthisis.” Whether it was the eflcct of this dis* 
patch or the news which perhaps leaked out that he 
was about to be superseded, the fact is that (general 
Baratieri decided to risk all on one throw. He 
held a council of war, in which his suggestion of 
a general attack on Mstrch i was approved, also 
because the lack of provisions due to the wont of 
roads and means of transport would have forced 
them to retreat within a few days. They decided 
to make four divisions ; three of almost the same 
strength, being respectively commanded by 
Generals Albcrtonc, Arimondi, and Dabormida, 
numbered 14,000 men, and were destined to engage 
in the battle, while the fourth, over 5000 strong, 
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under General Ellena, constituted the reserve, 
either to help in the fight or to protect the retrciit. 
The battle took place at sunrise, near Adowa. 
Through what seems to have been a fault in 
the maps, General Albertonc misunderstood the 
position from which he was to attack, found 
himself alone with 4000 men, confronted by the 
entire Abyssinian army, was surrounded and made 
prisoner, while i>art of his disorganized troops 
threw into confusion the division of General 
Dabormida, who, hurrying to their hul{), remained 
isolated from the division of General Arimondi, 
and was defeated, while the same fate befell the 
last division, both Generals being killed, together 
with most of their officers. Among the latter was 
the heroic Major Galliano, whom the Abyssiniams 
recognized, and considering it a breach of faith his 
taking up arms against them after Makalld, they 
directed their attack c.specially iigainst him, and 
ho fell, literally covered with wounds. Nearly half 
the Italians were killed, as over 6000 bodies 
were left on the battlefield, of whom over 3000 
were whites, and 4000 were mken prisoners. 
The remainder were forced to such a disorderly 
retreat that the division under General Ellena 
was practiadly unable to assist, and was obliged 
to join them, sustaining fresh losses, the General 
himself being wounded. The victory of the Abys* 
sinians was dearly bought, their losses between 
dead and wounded being nearly as numerous 
as the whole Italian army, the dead being about 
6000 and the wounded Booo» so that they did 
not dare to pursue their retreating enemy, who 
5 
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had still sufficient energy to face the situation, 
as was proved when, shortly afterwards, General 
Baldisscra on landing succeeded in reorganizing 
the rcinainiiig troops, infusing into them fresh 
vigour, and leading them to a retaliatory move* 
ment which freed the garrison of Adigrat, cut off 
by the Abyssiniaus, and that of Kassala, definitely 
defeating the Dervishes who were besieging that 
place. 

This great reverse, unprecedented in the 
cobnial history of any country, could not but have 
grave effects in Italy, where the |)Opulation was 
far from being prepared to face such an appalling 
disiLster. Riots broke out in several districts, and In 
some places the mob destroyed the railway tracks 
to prevent the passing of the trains carrying re- 
inforcements of troijps to be disjsituhed to Africa. 
Signor Crispi and his Cabinet resigned amidst 
general indignation, ns they were held responsible 
for the aiUisirophe; 13H deputies out of 500 
voted in favour of the complete abandonment of 
the colony, but Marquis di Rudinl, who succeeded 
to the Premiership, lulopled a middle coursot which 
represented, however, a policy diametrically apposed 
to that followed by Hignor Crispi. He oidered 
General Haldisscra to treat for peace and for the 
restitution of the prisoners, who, meanwhile, hod 
been taken from Adowa to Shoti, leaving a track 
of dead and wounded on the road. He decided 
to renounce all idea of a protectorate over 
Abyssinki, recognizing its entire independence, and 
rcsigual any clium to the Tigrd; while on the 
other side he notified to the Egyptian Government 
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that he desired to return to them the fort of 
Kassala, now, in consequence of the victory of 
Omdurman, open to them from the interior, and 
it was in fact occupied by the Anglo-Rgyptians in 
December 1897. also decided that the 

cost of the Erythrea Colony was to be limited 
to a little over L. 350,000 a year. 

Leo XIII, who left nothing unattempted to 
affirm the political imjiortiince of the I’apacy, 
thought that if the relciisc of tlu^ Italian prisoners 
could have been obtained through his inlluencc the 
Holy Sec would have acquired in the eyes of the 
luilians an immense j)restig(;. He called to Rome 
Monsignor Macario, the Coptic Catholic ilishop 
of Egypt, and, taking advantage of the simihirity 
of his religion with that of the Aby.H.sinians, sent 
him to Menolik with the mission to effect the 
return of the Italian prisf)n*!rs to the Pope. The 
Negus, however, even on that occasion showed 
how shrewd he was. He knew that he hiul 
nothing to g;tin by satisfying the wishes of the 
Pontiff and preferred to come to tenns with the 
Italians, to whom he returned the prisoners in 
exchange for an indemnity of L. 400,000. 

Mart|uis di Kudinl completed the radiail clmnge 
in the character of the Erythrea Colony by re- 
moving its Governorship from tlio military, and 
giving it for the first time to a civilian, in the 
j^erson of one of the most enlightened of politicians 
and brilliant of writesrs, the ex-Minist«r niul Deputy 
PercUnamlo Martini, wlu> hcUl the until a 
few years ago, being succeeded in the same policy 
by Msitiuis Salvago-Kaggi, a di{)kHnatiit. who 
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distinguished himself as Italian Minister to Pekin 
at the time of the Boxer troubles, and later as 
representative of Italy in Egypt 

Signor Martini was able to carry out the 
programme which he laid down when he left Italy, 
ssiyiagf ** Blessed arc those colonics of which no 
one speaks,” Restraining all bellicose tendencies, 
he succeeded in restoring the confidence of the 
Abyssinians in Italy, and developed the agri- 
cultural, mineral, and commercial interests of the 
colony, in order to make it self-supporting. 

What Italy has spent on the Erythrea Colony 
from its origin to our days is averaged at about 
L. 25,000,000, but owing to the policy Aillowcd after 
the disaster of Aduwa the colony now almost pays 
its way, so that to provide its expenses, which 
amounted in the last budget ( 1 9 1 o- 1 1 ) to L. 559, z 10, 
Italy only contributed L. 254,000. In this arc 
included items such ns that of L. 200,000 for the 
construction of the niilway between Ghinda zuid 
Asmara, which not only will not recur, but will 
bo a means of revenue in future, as the product 
of the railways already working rose in the budget 
of 1910-1 1 from L. 74S0 to L. 12,000. 

The military expenses, which absorbed in the 
past an overwhelming proportion of the income, 
were reduced to less tlian half the civil expenses, 
so that now, while the latter arc L. 383,582, tlie 
former are only L. 175,528, The main exports 
of the colony to Italy arc cattle; coficc, as that 
from Erythrea enjoys a reduction of duty up to a 
maximum of 5000 quintals; wheat, the amount 
admitted free of duty fmm the colony lutviug been 
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raised to 50,000 quintals, while forciffii wheat 
entering Itiily pays 6s. a quintiil ; and, abr)vc all, 
cntlun. In 1907 the c.x})ortatioR of cotton frf)m 
Erythrca to Italy amounted to only L. 2600, which 
rose in 19x0 to L. 74Sa Erythrea possesses over 
2X0,000 acres of land which can be immediately 
cultivated with cotton, there being natural irriga- 
tion, and it is calculated that it will be able to 
produce 850,000 quintals gross, representing a 
value of L. 7,600,000, which, if exported to the 
mother-country, would make her independent of 
American importation. 

The gn'atest didlculty in Erythrea with regard 
to the cotton plantations is not its cultivation, but 
the l:ick of suiutblc means to transport the products 
to the const. For this reason, to the Ghinda- 
Asmara railway, which was finished in 191 x, the 
Asmara- Keren railway will follow. On the other 
hand, Italy cxtairts to Erythrext coarse cotton 
cloths, having practically taken the pkicc of India 
and the United States. In 1904, the first statistics 
available, Italy exported 1684 quintals of cotton 
and now surpasses 15,000. 

The whole commerce of Erythrea, cx{)orts lutd 
imports included, is about L. 700,000 yearly, a third 
of which is with Italy, India coming immediately 
after with about L. 150,0000! importation.s, or more 
than double all the European countries together, 
with the exception of Italy. 

A larger Italian colony than Erythrea, but less 
lytfll known, is that on the cast coast of Africa, 
extending from the river Gtulm to English 
Somaliland In the Gulf of Aden, and comprising 
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the territories known as Bcnaclir and Italian 
Somaliland, which have altofrcthcr an area of about 
350,000 square mil(‘s and 400,000 inhabitants. This 
settlement was .started in 1888 by the demand 
presented by the Sultan of Obbia to be put under 
the protectorate of Italy. Signor CrLspi, in 1889, 
officially notified Italy's protectorate over those 
jiarts of the cast coast of Africa reaching between 
Kisimayo and Mogadiscio, with the exception of 
the stations belonging to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
which in 1891 were comprised in the Italian 
protectorate under Marquis di Rudinl, with the 
assistance of England. This formed the colony of 
Benadir, which, in July 1893, wa.s entrusted to the 
administration of a private company, the work of 
which was not a success, and after thirteen years 
it ccas<;(l to exist, and the colony is now under 
the direct rule of the Italian Govfsrnment The 
northern part, known as luilian Somaliland, had a 
period of notoriety in th(s years from 1900 to 1905, 
owing to the AnglO‘lutIian action against the 
Mad Mullah, which issued in the peace concluded 
at Illig, on March 5, 1905, between the English 
and the Mullah, the negotiator of which was 
Conun. Pestalosxa, as Special Envoy of the Italian 
Government In consequence of this, the Mullah 
settled under the Italian protectorate in the 
territory of Nogal, extending at the bock of lllig, 
Init he understO(xl peace in hi.s own way, employing 
his Dervishes in raiding the country ruled hy the 
Sultans protected by Italy, and had even planned 
to invade Benadir when his power w;ui destroyed 
by an excommunication launched against him by 
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the Sheik Mohammed Saleh cl Raschid, head of 
their religion. 

The year 1911 will remain famous in the annals 
of Italy for the celebration of the jubilee of its 
unity and for the taking of Tripoli. This question 
was reawakened by the Franco-German dispute 
over Morocco, especially when in the second half 
of December it was evident that the whole 
Mediterranean coast of Africa would be in the 
hand.s of the Great Powers, France having Morocco, 
Algiers, and Tunis, and England, F-gypt. It was 
then felt that if that peritKl in which a settlement 
of Africa was taking place between Germany, 
France, and Spain had been allowed to pass, Italy 
would have {Xirhaps Io.st for ever the possibility of 
taking the only province still remaining in Northern 
Africa free from European occupation. To this 
must be added that rumours were circulating of a 
German desire to have in Tripoli a ftied-d-krye in 
the Mediterranean, of England's intttntion to extend 
the Egyptian frontier to the Gulf of Homba, and 
even of Austria’s aspirations to a more intense 
Mediterranean policy, as appeared fn)m a S|)cech by 
Dr. Sylvester, President of the Austrian Chamber. 
From many quarters the opinion was exi)ressed 
that Signor Giolitti was not the man fur a colonial 
conquest, as he dislikes adventures, l)cing con- 
vinced that what Italy chiefly needs is peace, in 
order to develop her internal resources, and 
because he has never shown any special interest 
ia foreign politics ; but the pressure of public opinion 
and the danger of losing a last opportunity had the 
eflfect of making the Premier decide on the im- 
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mediate expedition to Tripoli. The most ardent 
partisans of the occupation were the S«>uthc!rncrs, 
and especially the Sicilians, who, on account 
of their vicinity 'to the North African coast, 
expect to obtain the greatest <idvantage from the 
new colony, and it happened that both the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Marquis di San Giuliano, 
and his Secretary of State, Prince di Scales, were 
from that island, so that they used their influence 
for the accomplishment of the desires of their 
fcllow-citizcns. 

The Porte, especially since the advent of the 
Young Turks, had been doing all in her power to 
provoke Italy, treating her as a negligible qusintity 
from whom there was nothing to f(ar. Once 
Giolitti decided that there wsus no way of avoiding 
the occupation of Tripoli without injuring the 
dignity of Itsily and precluding luir f(;r ever from 
setting foot in North Afriai, he set to work with 
his usual energy and thoroughness to prepare the 
expedition in such a way as to ensure success. 
The order of mobilization was given on the soth of 
September, and a week later, with a rapidity which 
surprised all experts, the fleet of one hundred ships 
in five divisions, with 20,000 men aboard, was 
ready to enter into action, and on the a^th of that 
month an ultimatum was sent to Constantinople, 
giving twenty-four hours' time for Turkey to con- 
sent to the Italian occupation of Tripolitainc and 
Cyrcnaica, As usual, Turkey answered evasively, 
and Italy, on the expiration of the ultimatum, 
declared war, beginning hostilities immediately with 
the flotilla of torpedo &)ats under the command of 
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the Duke of the Abruzzi, which destroyed the 
Turkish torpedo bofits centred in the Albininn 
quarter of Prevesa and on the neighbouring coast, 
thus protecting from any possible attack both the 
Italian shores of the Adriatic and the transports 
which were about to carry the troops of the 
expedition to Tripoli. The Foreign Office, at the 
beginning of the war, had officially declared its 
intention of doing its utmost to avoid complications 
in Turkey outside TrijKili, and particularly in the 
Balkans, to which effect a .S2>ecial note was sent 
to the Itali<an represenmtives in Greece, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Montenegro and Roumania, urging them 
to discourage any agiuition. 

At Tripoli the war went on with a rapidity 
and a wcll-prcparcd oiganization which won the 
admiration of the European Powers ; the fleet 
eflected a complete blockiide of the coitsts of 
Tripoli and Cyrcnaica, having a length of about 
rooo milc.s, while Admiral P'aravclli, on OctolxT i, 
demanded the surrender of the town, and this not 
having l>ccn acceded to, the next day the bom* 
bardment began, which must be considered a 
most humane one, as special care was taken to spare 
mosques, churches, hos2)itals, cemeteries, and private 
property, to such a point that only seven non-com* 
batant civilians were injured. On October 5, at 
the request of the Arab notabilities of Tripoli, the 
Turks having retired into the interior, Admlnd 
Faravolli landed 1600 sailors to occupy the town 
and miuntain order, under Commander CagnI, who 
had distinguished himself during the scientifle 
biqpedUiont of the Duke of the Abruasi and in the 
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work of rescue after the Mcssitiii earthquake. It 
was one of the; pluckiest ewonts of the; war, as the 
sailors, who were a more handful for tht; work they 
had to do, held the town for about a week, built 
the entrenchments round the city, and repellctl the 
enemy. This paved the way for the tran.sport and 
landing of the c.xi)editionary force under the com- 
mand of General Caneva, which comprised 35,000 
men aboard .sixty transports which had been pro- 
vided by adapting tninstitlantic steamers, a work 
that had Ixnun done in the .sur])risingly short time 
of two W{!t;ks. The lrof)p.s occupied Tripoli on the 
toth of October, on the i8th they occupied Dcrna, 
on the I nth Menghusi, after a fierce fight, during 
which the .sokliers, anxious to mix;l the enemy, 
could not be held in, and jumped into the sea from 
the boats, attacking tlu: enemy with the bayonet 
Tobruk, which i.s perhaps from a military point of 
view the most important post of the new Italian 
acquisition, had been taken by Admir.il d’Aubry, 
and Ls considered a place of stnitegical im|K>ttance 
equalling Biserta. 

Consideration for the nativc.s was perha|>s 
pushed to an extreme Imth in the manifestos 
addressed by General Oineva to the people in 
assuming the Govcrnorshi|» of Tri|>oli, and by 
trusting too much the professions of friendship t>f 
the Amb.s after they had submitteil. The fruit of 
this misplaced confidence was not long In ripening, 
and in a most tragic manner. Almost every day 
there had been brushe.*; with the enemy at the out- 
{KMts, Turks and Arabs always retiring with oon- 
•idorable losses. On the 23rd of October, while 
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the Italians were engaged at the entrenchments of 
Sciara el Schiat on an unusufilly violent attack 
from the enemy, more numerous and more vigorous 
than in the past, fire was opened against them from 
the rear. At first they thought it was a mistake of 
some detachment of their own, but they soon 
realized that the Arabs of the oases, whom they 
had considered friends, had risen in arms after 
exchanging signals with the enemy, so that they 
were now between two fires. 7 'he situation was 
terrible. Arabs and Turks succeeded in breaking 
the Italian lines, and a company of Bersaglieri 
was completely surrounded, the Turks savagely 
commanding them to yield, but the officer answered, 
“ Bcnsaglieri never surrender,” and they all perished. 
Reinforcements were rushed up and soon mastered 
the situation, but the losses of the Italians, the 
heaviest during the war, amounted to about 400 
killed. Naturally, their retaliation was as violent 
as the provocation, and all Arabs found with arms 
in the act of firing were shot, which caused false 
reports to be spread of cruelty committed by the 
Italians, while instead there were undeniable proofs 
of fiendish tortures of the wounded Bersaglieri, in- 
cluding crucifixion. That an extraordinary enetgy 
in the reprc.srion of treachery and of the savage 
instincts of the natives was indispensable was 
proved by the revolt which followed inside Tripoli 
itself, and which necessitated an even more 
sanguinary severity. Another outcry from the 
smtimentalists was as unjustified as the former, 
rinoe the Italian soldiers had done nothing but 
defend themselves against treasonaUe aggression. 
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Those found with arms were arrested, court 
martiallcd, some condemned to death, and 
others, to the number of .about 3000, Uiken as 
prisoners to the islands of Tremiti and Ustiua, off 
the coast of Italy. The fi^fht continued uninter- 
ruptedly, .aiming chiefly .at the cleanmcc of the oases, 
where arms and .ammunition were constantly found, 
buried in the soil, hidden inside trees, concealed 
even in the tombs. 

Meanwhile, on November r 2, by a royal decree, 
Tripolitaine and Cyrenaica were prucl.aimcd definitely 
annexed to the kin^rdom of Italy, and with the 
assistance of fresh reinforcements, (irencral Frujjroni 
on the 3rd of December attackcal and dishxlfred the 
enemy from Ain-l^am and occupied the position. 

Turkey had dehided herK(tlf that Italy was 
prcventcxl by the Fowtjrs from airryinjr the war 
outside of 'l'rii)oli, which belief was di.scrcdit(.‘d 
when the Italian Ik.t't on the 24th of Febimry 
attacked and sank some old Ottoman warships in 
the port of Beirut, and on the 1 8th of April born* 
barded the Danlanellcs while the newly elected 
Turkish Parliament wtts meeting for the first tima 
On the 3 nd of the same month the Itidian fleet 
occupied the island of Stsimixdia, in the lower 
Aigean Sea as a basis of operations, and on the 
4th of May, General Amcji^io, with 8000 men, landed 
at Rhodes, annihilating the Turkish garrison and 
obliging the remaunder to surrender, 1500 of whom 
were sent as prisoners to lutly. About a tlosen 
more iHland.s were occufMed in the following days. 
Meanwhile, the closure of the Dardanelles after the 
bombardment caused on energetic exchange of notes 
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with Turkey, especially on the part of Russia, and 
the Straits were reopened on the i8th of May, 
Turkey, on the 20th of the same month, decided on 
the expulsion of all the Italians in the Ottoman 
Empire, a measure strongly stigmatized even by 
the countries most friendly to the Porte, as it was 
unnecessary, useless, and odious, to the detriment 
of poor people entirely outside of the conflict, many 
of whom had been in Turkey for generations and 
had even forgotten the Italian language. 

The resignation of the Said Cabinet on the 
17th of July, the formation f)f that under Muktar 
Pasha, the rising in Albania, the unrest in the 
Balkans, and the veiled threat made in August 
1912, by Count Bcrchtold, Austrian foreign minister, 
of an intervention by the Powers to regulate the situa- 
tion of European Turkey, brought peace nearer. 

The war in Tripoli, for which Italy was un- 
favourably criticized abrocid, had a remarkable effect 
in drawing together the Italian people and further 
amalgamating the different i)arts of the kingdom. 
It may almost be called a second Unifleation, for it 
has demonstrated to the world that the natives of 
the Peninsula arc no more Romans or Neapolitans, 
Piedmontese or Venetians, but Italians, ready to 
face any sacrifices or difficulties with patience and 
fortitude for what they are convinced is for the good 
of the country at large. Since 1848, the occasion 
of the first war with Austria, no such union of 
all Italian parties has been witnessed, with Con- 
servatives and Liberals, Clericals, Sodalists, and 
Republicans all supi>ortIng the action of the 
Government and sympathizing in one atm* 
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Francosco Crisi)i“-Stormy youth as a conspirator — Strained 
relations with France under Depretis — Denunciation of navigation 
and commercial treaties — Return to power after Dogali — 
Reactionary Conservative attitude— Cavallotti’s attacks— Crispi’s 
political death after Adowa — Maniuis di Rudinl— Mayor of 
Palermo — Separatist insurrection dnnnnau*d — Premier and 
Foreign Minister-Rudinl’s aversion to colonial enterprises — 
Friendship for Franrc — Cession of Kassala to I!gypt — Re- 
pression of Milan riots— fh-neral Pclloux— Premier after Milan 
riots— Obstructionism — Voting urns carried olT by Socialists— 
Chamber prorogued — Proi>08cd trial of Socialist members— 
Standing Orders passed without disciibsion— Pandemonium in 
Parliament— Chamber dissolved— Ceneral Klections— Moral 
victory for Opposition— Resignation of [‘elloux— GhiscpiJO 
Satacco— Statesman of the old school — Expert fiiuuicier— 
Fremior when King Ifumbert murdered 

T he personality of Italian politicians of the 
last thirty years is so little known in other 
countries that internal politics in United 
Italy can perhaps be best understood by studying 
the men who took a leading imrt in them. 

Of Francesco Crispi it may be said that the 
more time places his figure and his deeds in the 
distance, the greater and the more imposing he 
t^fipears. He was born about a century ago, on 
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October 4 , 1819, at Ribera (Girgenti), and he is 
undoubtedly, after Victor Emmanuel II, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, and Cavour, the four great protagonists 
of the struggle for Italian unity, one of the most 
characteristic and dominant personalities of that 
time. Born of the mixed Albanian- Italian blood of 
Sicily, he was a typical example of the intelligence, 
the fiery nature, and also of the arrogance of the 
South. Brought up by his uncle, an ecclesiastic, 
who hoped to sec his nephew a distinguished 
churchman, Francesco became instead, in turn, 
lawyer, conspirator, journalist, revolutionist, soldier, 
administrator, diplomatist. Minister, Premier, and 
even Dictator. 

In the days of his youth the kingdom of Naples, 
of which Sicily forms a part, was governed by 
Ferdinand II, known as "Bomba,” or the bom« 
harder of his subjects, who, as W. £. Gladstone 
said in his famous letter, "called himself the 
Image of God on earth, and appeared to his people 
but as an example of the most revolting vices.” 
The country seethed with secret societies whose 
one object was to overthrow thi.s infamous Govern- 
ment, and P'nmccsco Crispi, who had all the southern 
Italian’s love of intrigue and conspiracy, flung him- 
self heart and soul into the movement. He was one 
of the most influential leaders of the rcvoludon of 
1848, and its bouncUng hopes and bitter disillusions 
over, he trod the hard patli of exile in Marseilles, 
Tunn, Malta, London, and Paris, where he knew 
lllazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi, and many other patriots, 
who learnt to appreciate his brilliant gifts and his 
value as a conspirator. After the conquest of the 
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kingdom of the Two Sicilies by the " Thousand,” 
Garibaldi and Crispi, the former of whom was for 
six months Dictator, and the latter his Secretary of 
State, both left Naples jis poor as they had come 
there, and when Crispi was elected Deputy of the 
new kingdom of Italy, he had not the money to 
take him to Turin, where the Parliament then sat, 
or to provide even iti the humblest way for living, 
and was obliged to depend on the generosity of his 
friends. He wa.s not very well received in the 
Piedmonte.se capital, as people doubted his loyalty 
to the Monarchical principle, and his aggressive and 
disdainful pride did not tend to make him beloved. 
He sat at th<j Extreme Left, next to Garibaldi, and 
when asked whether he bekniged to Maz;cini’8 
party, he replied, "No." “To Garibaldi's?" “No.” 
“Then to who,se party do you l)clf)ng?” “I 
belong to the party of Crispi ! I call nty.self ' To- 
morrow ’ ! ” and his boast was fully justified as his 
powerful intellect an<l volcanic energy, his some- 
what theatrical and autocratic personality, and his 
Southern eloquence niiide him a marked individ- 
uality from the first, and a redoubtable opponent 
Crispi in those days wsis the incarnation of the 
spirit which in Engismd was later known ns 
“Jingoism.” Instead of devoting himself to a 
policy of retrenchment and hard work, to the 
pacific development of those industrial, commercial, 
and scientific energies in which Ittdians have since 
proved themselves so rich, he played upon the 
ambitions of the young nation, which had come 
into existence so miraculously that her tarns 
dreamed of immediately emulating the achieve- 
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ments of Ancient Rome or of the great days of the 
Renaissance, and saw nothing impossible or ex- 
aggerated in Crispi’s grandiose foreign policy or in 
his idea of being able to found a great colonial 
empire without previous study or patient prepara- 
tion. He remained all his life what Italians call a 
" quarantottista ” — a forty-eighter — a man who was 
in the right place when he conspired and intrigued 
to overthrow kings and governments, but who 
was less successful when he tried to apply the same 
systems and points of view to the administration of 
a stable country. Apprehension of his methods in 
Parliament, and disapproval of his personality at 
Court, prevented him from entering a Ministry 
until 1877, when he came to power, together with 
Depretis, and accomplished some reforms of im- 
portance, such as an enlargement of the franchise, 
alterations in the system of taxation, more effective 
sanitary laws, the reorganization of charitable 
institutions, and considerable improvements in the 
administration of the State. His foreign policy, 
however, had deplorable results for his country, as 
he inaugurated an imperialism of which Italy was 
not then capable either financially or educationally. 

Crispi increased the Army and Navy out of all 
proportion to the resources of the kingdom; he 
gave to the participation of his Government in the 
Triple Alliance such an aggressive character as to 
bring about a rupture with France, a denunciation 
of the navigation treaty with that country, and the 
closure of the market which had absorbed over 
two-^irds of the exportation from Italy. The 
coxMMMiuence was the most acute agricultural and 
7 . 
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financial crisis that Italy has ever gone through, 
which lasted about ten years. 

Crispi was a notable contradiction to Madame 
de Stall’s axiom that political men have no time 
either to love or to make themselves beloved, but 
through all his adventurous life he knew how to be 
a devoted son, lover, husband, and father. He 
married when a law student, at the age of nineteen, 
under intensely romantic circumstances, rescuing 
his beautiful wife from the jaws of death during a 
cholera outbreak which carried off her entire family, 
with the exception of one sister, and marrying her 
with only the proceeds of the sale of the borrowed 
horse on which he had rushed to her assistance for 
their family fortune. The young wife died only 
two years afterwards, and Crispi sought distraction 
from his grief in political conspimey. After the 
Sicilian Revolution of 1848 he took refuge in 
Turin, where, in 1853, he was imprisoned at the 
instance of Austria as a conspirator. While 
languishing in Palazzo Madama, be fell in love 
with a beautiful washerwoman, Rosalie Mont* 
masson, who, when Crispi was set at liberty and 
expelled from Piedmont, accompanied him into 
exile, sharing his life of privation and aiding his 
political intrigues. When he was once again 
expelled, this time from Malta, he desired to make 
Rosalie his wife, but, being entirely without money, 
a friend had to provide the wedding-ring, and they 
were married without any ecclesiastical formaUtieB 
by a wandering Jesuit priest, who could never 
afterwards be traced, and who gave them no 
document to prove bis authenticity. Rosalie Mont* 
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masson clun^ to Crispi through his chequered 
career with deep devotion; she shared in the 
famous expedition of the Thousand in i860. receiv< 
ing a pension and the decoration decreed to all the 
soldiers who had taken part in it, in addition, the 
survivors of the heroic legion presented her with a 
diamond cross, but ahis! she who had been so 
faithful in misfortune was unable to follow her 
hero when he rose to a high position. She gave way 
to intemperance and mad extravagance, and Crispi 
had no choice but to part from her, and her neces- 
sities provided for, she spent the rest of her days in 
Rome, living in the memory of her past happiness 
and adventures, and ever faithful to the man whom 
she had truly loved. 

At Palermo, in 187a, Crispi met a young widow, 
Signora Barbagallo, afterwards known as Donna 
Lina Crispi, fell desperately in love with her, and 
they were married almost immediately, but only with 
the religious rite which is not valid in Italy since 
1870, but which quite .sufficed for her conscience a.s a 
Catholic ; and it was not until 1878, when Crispi was 
Minister of the Interior, that the civil marriage took 
place at Naples, where it came by chance to the 
knowledge of Nicotura, a political enemy of Crispins, 
who communicated the scandal to the newspapers, 
thus {MTOvoking the criminal trial and retirement 
from office of his adversary, who, although acquitted 
oJuld not return to power for nearly ten years. 
When, however, in 1887, he resumed the hdm of 
the. State, he was able to impose his will upon 
SpvejMdgn and country alike. Crii^i, who erven 
when converted to the Monarchical principle hdd 
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extremely Liberal views, gradually changed until 
in the last period of his career he became a re- 
actionary Conservative, and did not hesitate to 
behave in the most arbitrary manner, violating the 
Constitution in order to pursue his personal and 
political enemies. He obtained from Parliament a 
Bill called the “ exceptional Law of Public Security,” 
which cancelled rights till then granted to the 
people, and allowed the Prime.* Minister to dissolve 
all clubs and associations which opposed him, 
seventy-two of which were closed in Milan alone. 
Scenes of unpanilleled violence took place in the 
Chamber, and when docunuuus were presented 
which would have suhstaiitiated the accus<'itions 
brought against hint, he played upon the weakness 
of King Humbert, inducing him to finst prorogue 
and then diss<»Ive Parliament, while the Premier 
took advantage of his position and command of 
public funds to libel his enemi«js and briljc the 
electors so as to ensure to himself an overwhelming 
majority in the elections of 1895. P'clice Cavallotti, 
the leader of the Kadiad party, conducted a 
ferocious campaign against Crispi, leaving nothing 
untouched in hi.s public or private life. He 
summed up the situation by saying : “ Italy feels 
now only one need, — to have Ministers whose 
honour is above di.scussion. All the imaginable 
ameliorations in the internal os well as in the 
international situation of a country, serve only to 
make the people more comfortable; but a people 
which is lax alwut honour does not live.*' 

In March 1896, Crispi was politically killed by 
the immense defeat of Adowa, which the nation 
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felt was due to his arbitrary ambition. Two 
years later came the verdict of the Parliamentary 
Committee which was appointed to examine his 
responsibility as Minister for that terrible fiasco, 
and although he was not impeached before the 
Senate, a solemn vote of “ political censure " was 
passed upon him which practically ended his career. 
After that, without influence and without followers, 
he continued to sit in the Chamber, but it was 
painful to friends and foes alike to see such an 
ending to the life of the man who had acted an epic 
part in the national struggle for freedom, and who, 
with all his faults, was certainly the most imposing 
Italian statesman of his time. 

Marquis Antonio Starabba di Rudin), Crispins 
bitterest opponent, was a leading figure in Italian 
politics during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Me was born in Palermo in 1839, of a 
rich and noble family of Norman origin, and added to 
his family qualifications the power of influencing 
and leading those around him. He early showed an 
inclination for political life, indeed he was the first 
example in the Italian Parliament of a man who, 
being less than thirty years of age, and therdbre 
indigible as a deputy, was allowed by royal decree 
to sit on the Ministerial Bench in the Chamber, 
and to discuss a Bill in the name of the Govern- 
ment What first brought the young politician to 
the notice of the whole country was his energetic 
attitude when Mayor of Palermo, at the age of 
ttirenty-seven. The mob of the Sicilian capital, in- 
cited by Clericals and Bourbon partisans, and helped 
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by the Mtafia, hoisted the flajj; of " Rcjn^ionnlisni " and 
Separation *’ against the Peninsula. The young 
Mayor, without the smallest hesitation, gathered 
around him all the municiixil and governmental 
forces, and first from the house of the Commune, 
and then from the Royal Palace, courageously 
opposed and successfully overpowered the in- 
surrection, showing great counige and power of 
organization ; but the Rudiiil Palace was attacked 
and plundered. 

The (Government rewarded di Rudint with a 
gold medid, and he always .said that no other 
decoration, not even the Collar of the Annunziata, 
which entitled him to call himself the cousin of 
the King, gave him so much gratification. His 
brilliant reputation obutined for him first at Palermo 
and then at Naples the post of Prefect, which is the 
highest position a Government official in Italy can 
have outside the Cabinet, since the Pnifcct is the 
direct representative of tlic Government for a 
whole province. During his prefecture di RudinI 
confirmed his char;u:tur for courage and infiexibility, 
and directly he reached the prescribed age he was 
elected Deputy, and entered the Chamber os a 
leading Conservative. Almost immediately, in 
October 1869, GenertU Meuabrea entrusted him 
with the portfolio of tlte Interior in his Cabinet, and 
while he was Minister he distinguished himself by 
refusing to draw his salary, which, however, in Italy 
is not a very huge sum, its a Cabinet Minister gets 
rather less than a thoustutd a year. 

In politics Marquis di KudinI was necessarily 
the violent opponent of his feUow-counttyinaQf 
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Francesco Crispi, who was revolutionary by instinct 
and circumstances, and republican in feeling, though 
intensely patriotic. It is difficult to imagine men 
more different in every way than these two: 
Crispi violent, fiery, enthusiastic, a typical 
Southerner of the people; di Rudinl sceptical, 
cold, aristocratic, calculating, more resembling a 
Northerner than a native of the Saracene island ; 
and these two figures and their struggle may be 
said to have dominated Italian politics in the last part 
of the nineteenth century, when, after Minghetti’s 
death, di Rudinl practically became his successor. 
He was Premier for the first time in 1891, succeed- 
ing Crispi, and while in power he showed two pre- 
dominant characteristics, — an aversion for colonial 
enterprises, and friendship for France. While 
Crispi favoured the creation of an Italo-African 
empire, di Rudinl would, if it had been possible, 
have even given up the Erythrea Colony altogether. 

Marquis di Rudinrs Cabinet in 1891, although 
some members of it belonged to the Left, was saluted 
as a return of the ancient Right, but was also wel- 
comed by the Extreme Left, which was glad to see 
the end of the Dictatorship of Crispi. He had as 
colleague Baron Nicotera, who was then Minister 
for the last time, and men of such integrity and 
learning as Pasquale Villari, the historian, Luigi 
Luzaatti, the great financier, and Luigi Ferraris, rite 
distinguished Piedmontese jurisconsult whom Ber- 
serio called ** the musician of phrases.” Thw pro- 
grange aimed chiefly at economising as much as 
ppaidble in all branches of the administration, and 
they (wcceedisd in their short term of office in reduc- 
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ing the expenditure of all the Ministries, so that the 
dangerous increase of debt w:is stopped, ius was 
also the equally dangerous increase of taxation, while 
the alarming cost of the Erythrca Colony was 
brought within reasonable limits. Marquis di 
Rudinl, however, did not prove to be such an ener- 
getic and far-seeing politician when at the head of 
the Government as he had promised to be when in 
opposition, so that in May 1802, after a little more 
than a year, he was succeeded by the first Cabinet 
of Signor (ufilitti. 

In the last period of his political career Marquis 
di Rudini came into close touch with h'elice Caval- 
lotti, the leader of the Radicals, who not only re- 
presented tlie advanced Lilierals, but had also an 
anti-monarchical attitude which they have now lost 
Thu greatest Uind of sympathy between di Rudinl 
and Cavallotti was their common anuigonbm to 
Crisp! which rciiched almost hatred. It was cveni 
reported, and although it may be an exaggeration 
it is worth citing as a jmiof of the fueling existing 
between them, that Marquis di Rudinl, Signor Caval- 
lotd, and their adherents o^msidered the defeat of 
Adowa a blessing in disguise, since it put a final end 
to Crispi ns a politician. King Humbert entrusted 
the formation of the Cabinet which succeeded Crispi 
in March 1896 to General Kicotti, a Senator who 
had distinguished himself on the battle-fields of the 
War of Independence and !n the Crimea, and who 
had already ^u Minister of War in several Con- 
servative Cabinets, including that which, in i8;o, 
decreed the occupation of Rome. He, however, 
tiimeil over the leadership to Marquis di Rudinl 
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who retained him as Minister of War, but only for 
four months, after which he resigned on a Dill for 
radical reform of the Army. His Cabinet, which 
included other leading Conservatives and first-class 
statesmen, such as Signor Luzzatti and Marquis Vis- 
conti- Venosta, was greeted by the great majority in 
Parliament and the country as the return of a Gov- 
ernment more adapted to the condition and needs 
of the nation, and was welcomed by the Extreme 
Left, who under Signor Cavallotti had fought mem- 
orable campaigns against what they called the “ dis- 
honesty ” of both Signor Giolitti and Signor Crispi, 
as a Ministry of “ honest men.” There was even 
a report that a kind of treaty of alliance had been 
concluded between Signor Cavallotti and the Con- 
servative Premier, during the days in which they 
struggled side by side against the great Dictator. 
The new Cabinet certainly did a good deal to please 
their supporters of the I^xtrcme Left, beginning 
with whnt seemed even excessive retrenchment in 
Africa, where they promptly concluded peace with 
Abyssinia down to an almost complete liber- 
ation of those condemned to “forced domicil^" — 
the relegation of habitual ofTcndcrs, both political 
and criminal, to certain small islands where they 
lived under strict police supervision— and ending 
with the General Election of 1897, conducted in such 
a manner as to oust the greater number of Cris^H'^s 
followers, to the advantage of Radical and Sochi^st 
candidates. Notwithstanding the ability of Signor 
Cavallotti in keeping his followers in line with the 
Cabinet, the harmony of the beginning did not last 
long, as on one side the claims of the Extremists 
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became more exacting as concessions were made 
to their principles, and on the other, the Cabinet 
drew back for fear of not being able to keep the 
dangerous elements in the country within bounds. 
The Radical leader in his speeches in the Chamber 
often recalled the Government, and more particularly 
Marquis di Rudinl, to the fulfilment of that pro- 
gramme of liberty and democracy to which they had 
committed themselves ; but events in the country, 
due chiefly to the activity of the Socialists, who 
were then in their most volcanic and revolutionary 
phase, made things go from bad to worse. The 
rupture had practically taken place at the end of 
1897, when the sitwition reached its most acute 
stage through two events of exceptional importance 
— the dc;ith of Signor Cavallotti and an agitarion 
throughout the Peninsula, due to the ! lispano- Ameri- 
can War and the high tiiriff, which led to the famous 
riots of May 1898, the gravest which have occurred 
since Italy was a nation. Thu disturbitnccs began 
in January with considerable violence, especially 
in Sicily and in Apulia, where they were aggravated 
by local traditional feuds and by the Socialists, who 
considered the really critical condition of the masses 
a good opiKMTtunity for their proiatganda, which for 
many reasons has never had in the south the same 
success as in the north. However, while htdping 
to excite the mob, they did not entirely reach their 
object The people, while attacking and in s<^e 
places siteking buildings, and, as a protest against 
the municipal duties on flour, setting fire to the 
wooden huts used by the officials of the Octren, or 
local custom-hotis^ went about in most places 
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carrying portraits of the King and Queen, and 
emitting cries of loyalty to the sovereigns, thinking 
that this would protect them against repression. 

It was not so, however, and the Cabinet, under- 
standing the dangerous character of the movement 
and the likelihood of its spreading, thought that 
the best policy was one of vigorous repression, and 
dispatched troops wherever needed, ordering the 
adoption of severe mciisures, which led to conflicts 
between the peasants and soldiers, with wounded 
on both sides and several deaths among the former. 
Soon the men in power realized that their remedy had 
simply made things worse, as tlie report of the blorxl- 
shed in the south aroused a much more serious 
agitation in central and north Italy, culminating 
in Milan, where the movement grew most threaten- 
ing and assumed an entirely i)olitical character. 
In nearly all the towns of Lombardy, Emilia, and 
Romagna demonstrations were taking place, which 
the police and troops tried to dominate in some 
cases by force of arma Such a state of things was 
doubly unpleasant at the special moment when it 
occurred, as the sovereigns, surrounded by their 
Cabinet Ministers and ^e high officials of the 
State, were just celebrating in Turin, with a beautiful 
exhibition and eloquent s^iecches, the Jubilee of the 
granting of the Constitution by King Charles Albert. 

At Pavia a volley wounded several and kitted 
a young student, Mutio Mussi, son of the Mayor 
of Milan, who was much beloved by his fdlow- 
citizens, The news of this tragedy spread in 
liflilan like wildfire and was the tignal for some- 
tiling that resembled a revolt. Although later it 
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was proved that there was nt> previous ajyrecment 
fur common action, it appeared at the time 
as though Republicans, Socialists, Kadicnls, and 
even Clericals had combined for a rising, having 
for its object the proclamation of a Republic. 
Deputy dc Andreis, leader of the Republicans, 
Deputy Turati, the well-known Socialist agitator. 
Deputy Mussi, head of the I.nmbard Radicals 
and father of the victim at Pavia, Romussi, 
editor of the great Rsidiail organ the Sccolo^ 
and finally, Don Alhertario, the fiery priest- 
editor of the Osservaiore Calioiic&t the Clerical 
organ of Milan, joined all their efforts in a 
work which, if successful, would have made of 
Lombardy another Switzerland, with Milan as its 
Capital. Py this time the Government had first 
reduced the duty on corn by one-third, and then 
suspended it altogether, and was doing all in its 
power to prevent further bloodshed, having undu^ 
stood the enormous gravity of the situation which 
had develoi}ed since the death of young Mussi. 
This paralyzed the locid authorities, who for several 
days remained practically inactive, and gave fresh 
impetus to the rioters. Thus the worst mob of the 
moral Capital'’ of Italy wns allowed to cr>mmit all 
kinds of vandalism, getting so entirely out hand 
that when the authorities awoke to the absolute 
necessity of restoring order, they were confronted 
with barricades in the streets, m^e with the tram- 
cars, and by well-directed missiles of all sorts from 
roofs and terraces. 

It was indispensable to call in the military, 
martial law was pruclmmed, and General Bava- 
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Beccaris, to whom was entrusted the task of restor> 
ing order and punishing the guilty, proved to be 
just the man for the occasion, displaying the 
greatest energy and judgment, combined with 
extraordinary ability in his appeals to the people. 
Strong reinforcements were centred in Mikn, 
measures of repression took effect, and the rioters, 
after a vain attempt at resistance, were dispersed, 
not, however, without the use of even cannon 
against places where they luid barricaded them* 
selves. The total losses amounted to 83 persons 
killed and several hundred wounded. Meanwhile 
all the leaders, or the supposed leaders, of the 
movement were imprisoned and court<martialled, 
including Turati and de Andreis, who were con- 
demned to twelve years’ imprisonment each, 
Romussi and Chiesi, editor of the Republican 
Itaiia del both later on deputies, — and 

Father Albertario, respectively to six, four, and 
three years* imprisonment Those condemned 
numbered thousands, so that the sum total of the 
penalties amounted to several centuries. These 
were drastic measures, but the Italian nature, even 
when going to excess one way or the other, is 
always open to moderate the consequences of what 
has been decreed on the impulse of the moment, 
and, in fact, within the year nearly three thousand 
were amnestied and released, while later on Turati 
and de Andreis resumed their seat in Parliament, 
and Romussi, Chiesi, and several others became 
members. The lesson of Milan was indispensable 
to dbow the extreme parties and their lea^brs that 
they could not impose their will by violence, and 
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it may be said that from that year dates the j^radual 
change of Socialists, Radiuils, and even Republicans 
towards a propaganda keeping more within the 
bounds of legality, aiming at obtaining social, 
labour, and economic reforms without attempting 
to upset the existing order of things. 

The Cabinet of Marquis di Rudinl fell on June 
r8, 1898, amid almost getumil indignation, and 
this was practicidly the end of his career, as, 
although he lived ten years longer, his {)olitical 
influence never recovered from this blow. 

It is nut generally known that Martinis di 
Rudinl was the only I'remier whi> entered into 
direct negotiations with the Vatican for a modus 
vivendi between Church and Suite. At the end of 
the summer of 1896 he sent hi.s private secretary 
with written in.structiuns to discu.ss with the papal 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Ram[M>IIa, a Sicilian 
like himself, taking advunttge of the occitsion of 
the arrangements which were to he nvule for the 
religious marriage of the Crown Prince with the 
Princess of Montenegro, The negotiations were, 
however, a complete failure, as the Cardinal, in the 
three conversations he had with the envoy of 
Marquis di Rudinl, was irremovable both with 
regard to any concession which might lead to 
a kind of understiutding between Vatictut and 
Quirinal, and also with regard to any religious 
ceremony for the marriage of the future King 
which might seem an ticknowledgment of him on 
the [xirt of the Htdy See. 

General Pelluux, a distinguished officer who 
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took part in the campaigns of 1859 and i860, won 
the medal for militaiy valour at the battle of 
Custoza in 1866, and commanded the attack on 
Rome, entering through the famous breach of 
Porta Pia on September 20, 1870. He would 
perhaps have never occupied a place in the political 
history of United Italy had he not become Premier 
when, after the famous Milan riots of 1898, King 
Humbert chose him, thinking it advisable to have 
some one at the head of the Government who, 
while satisfying public opinion by his Liberal 
antecedents, could at the same time be trusted to 
use the necessary firmness in repressing any 
revolutionary movement General Pelloux, as 
Deputy, belonged to the Left and was Minister of 
War three times, distinguishing himself by his 
activity in carrying out important reforms in the 
Army, and by a decided aversion to colonial 
enterprises, which made him popular with that 
section of the Chamber, including a part of the 
Liberals and the Extreme Left, which was opposed 
to African expansion. His advent to power was 
greeted as a triumph of the Liberals, which he 
justified by suppressing the state of siege enforced 

S r the former Rudinl Cabinet in several parts of 
e south. However, not feeling sure of hiinself, 
and not having a parliamentary party of fais own 
on which to rdy, he willingly accepted the support 
of Baron Sonnino, then leader of the M^'ority, 
and representative of Conservative ideas, who 
became the inspirer of the Cabinet to such an 
extent as to be the real Premier, without having 
rwpondibility of office. This situation led to 
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the most violent obstructionist campaign which has 
ever occurred since the grantinpr of the Constitution, 
and ended with the triumph of the Minority. 

The Pelloux Cabinet, as well as that of 
Rudinl, lacked perception of wluit was necessary 
to remedy the state of unrest and dissatisfaction in 
the country. In.stcad of having recourse to long- 
desired social, economic, and fiscal niforms, together 
with measures to prevent the wasting of public 
funds and to stamp nut corruption in the Govern- 
ment services, they initiated a cru.sitdc against what 
they called the subversive parties, ignoring the 
fact tliat the best way of nnuUtring these {Kirties 
innocuous i.s to remove the causes of discontent which 
give them an ascendency over the {Xioplc. The 
Rudinl Cabinet started, and thsit of Pelloux 
completed, a series of {>olice measures, which, 
although they had the avowed objitct of checking 
the enemies of e.xiKting institutions, were in nxtlity 
a violation of the Cunstilulinn, re.slricting, not only 
to the detriment of the subver.Hiv(! parties, but of 
all citizens, the liberty of meeting, (»f iUksoeiation, 
of the Press, and of workmen’s combination. The 
Extreme Left,—- numbering altogether, between 
Socialists, Rcpublicitn.s, and Radicals, sixty-five 
deputies out of the 50H who comixise the 
Chamber,— in order to opiiosc such a retrogressive 
and offensive policy, after the Liberals had done ail 
in their power to have the measures withdrawn, 
decided to have recourse, for the first time in Italy, 
to obstruction, making use, however, d* only those 
legal methods which the rules of die House grant 
to the Minority. 
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For about a month parliamentary business was 
at a complete standstill. Every obstructionist had 
ready ten different amendments to each Bill brought 
forward by the Government, and asked for each 
clause the rolhcall — the lengthiest of the three 
modes of voting used in the Italian Chamber — ^which 
would have meant several years for each measure. 
The Ministry and their supporters, seeing the 
impossibility of combating this system, proposed 
to modify the rules of the House in such a way as 
to remove from the Minority all means of resisting 
the will of the Majority. Of course, obstruction, in 
which the Liberals refused to join, was again 
used to defeat this proposition. To make bad 
worse. General Pelloux prorogued the Chamber 
for a week, and at once published a royal decree 
which gave twenty-eight days to Parliament to 
discuss and approve the above-mentioned measures, 
after which, on July 20, they would be applied 
with or without parliamentary ratification. Such 
an enormity is without parallel in Italian constitu- 
tional history, and at the opening of the Chamber 
not only the Opposition, but the leading men of the 
Majority, denounced it as a breach of the Constitu- 
tion, although the latter thought it their duty to 
continue to support the Government, and even 
General Pelloux was induced to call it “ not legal.” 
Of course obstruction continued more violently than 
ever, culminating in the exciting sitting of June 
30, 1899, passions rose to such a height 

that» instead of discussion, nothing was beard in the 
vast hall of Montecitorio but a continuous exc^nge 
of insults between Ministerialists and the Opposi- 
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tion. The Speaker, partly through weakness, 
partly encouraged by the supporters of the 
Government, at a certain point refused to allow a 
roll-call legally asked for by the Extreme Left, 
ordering instead that the voting urns should be 
placed, and the vote on some secondary laws, 
already discussed, should be proceeded with. This 
was the signal for a general fight. The Con- 
servatives left their benches for the vote, the 
Liberals and the Extreme parties did the same tc 
prevent it, and during the scufiiki which followed 
in which almost every member joined, the sitting 
was suspended. 

1 lair an hour later, on the reassembling of th< 
Chamber, as the Spcxiker insi.stcd on his course o 
action, a group of the Extreune Left, nearly al 
Socialists, amidst the wildest excitement, threv 
themselves upon the urns, and carried then 
off. 

According to the Italian Constitution the Court 
cannot interfere in what happms inside the Parlia 
ment buildings without a declarittion from thi 
Siieakcr, who is alone competent to judge whethe 
what is an offence before the law outside th 
Chamber, is to be, under certain circumstanctn 
considered as such inside. The Oibinct the 
evening asked tlte Speaker his intentions, and h 
dcclar^ that he would resign, but certainly woul 
not exercise his right of appeal to the law. B 
that time General Pelioux, partly owing to th 
inllucnce of Baron Sonnino, [lartly guid^ by hi 
military spirit, which mttde him think that he oou! 
deal with Parliament as with a regiment, had d« 
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cided for extreme measures. He therefore pro- 
rogued the Chamber, which involved the fall of the 
Speaker and the suspension of parliamentary im- 
munities and privileges. The Government then 
claimed that during the prorogation of the Chamber 
the trial should take place of four Socialist deputies, 
accused of the crime provided for by an article 
of the Penal Code, which runs as follows: “A 
punishment of not less than twelve years’ imprison- 
ment is applicable to anyone who by any act tries 
(i) to prevent even temporarily the King or 
Regent from exercising his sovereignty in whole 
or in part; (2) to prevent the Senate or Chamber 
from exercising their functions; (3) to change by 
violence the Constitution of the State, the Form of 
Government or the order of succession to the 
Throne.” The enormity of applying this law to 
the case in point was obvious, and the agitation 
it caused in the country was most serious. The 
accused, when interrogated, admitted the fact, 
simply declaring that they had thus performed 
their duty as dtizens and deputies. They made 
no objection to the procedure with regard to their 
prerogatives as Members of Parliament, adding 
that their act of rebellion being justified by the 
violence and illegality of the party in power, they 
demred to be judged as ordinary citizens. What- 
ever the result of the trial it would certaunly not 
have been to the advantage of the Cabinet, as, if 
the accused had been acquitted, it would have been 
. called a defeat for the Government, if cewdemned 
, thawe would have been started in Parliament and 
in the country a wave of feeling in favour of the 
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prisoners which would not have been conducive to 
the much-needed pacification of the people. 

During the susiien-sion r)f parliamentary work 
this was realized even by ('»eiieral l’elIou.K, .so that 
on the eve of the trial the (lovernmenl published 
a royal decree for the reopening of Parliament, 
at the same time instructing the Crown jirosecutor 
to ask for the su.s]>en.sion cjf the case and the 
immediate release of the imprisoned deputies. 

General Pelloux was a good man but tinadapted 
to be the head of a Government. In December 
1899, after les-s than a year and a half since all 
those condemned by the courts martial were im- 
prisonml, he advised the King to grunt a general 
amnesty. Shortly after, on reopisning the Chamber, 
irritated by the fact that the Crnirt of Cassation 
of Koine iuul declaroil the royal decree, ordering 
the application of police measures not ratified by 
Parliament to be illegal, and hauntiu;! by the desire 
to master obstructioni.sm, he revi.sed the standing 
orders of the Chamber, deciding that they should 
be provisionally enforced without discussion liy the 
deputies. Of course the effect was just the 
contrary bo that which he intended, and obstruc- 
tionism became more rampant than ever. The 
excitement rose to a degree which is only possible 
in a southern country, the Chamber was a constant 
pandemonium, hand-to-hand fights were not in- 
frequent, books and other objects were used by the 
deputies as missiles, and Signor Bertesi, originally 
a baker, representing a Socialist coitsrituency, 
having nothing else handy, one day tore off his 
cufb and threw them at the Cabinet Ministers, 
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In one of these general engagements Baron 
Sonnino fell and was trampled upon, while the 
Republican Signor Pantano, later Minister of 
Agriculture under Sonnino, standing on the 
elevated benches of the Extreme Left, was, through 
his stentorian voice, the chief instrument of obstruc- 
tion by constantly beginning a speech, which was as 
constantly interrupted, and giving thus occasion 
to Signor Ferri, then leader of the Socialists, to 
scream with piercing tones the phrase which be- 
came famous as a kind of rallying cry : “ Pantano 
shall speak!” The situation was so acute that 
in the memorable sitting of April 3, 1900, Signor 
Zanardelli, accompanied by all the Left and the 
Extreme Left, abandoned the hall in sign of 
protest, intending to morally invalidate the decision 
of the deputies who remained, who, however, 
taking advantage of their overwhelming majority, 
passed the revised standing orders which had been 
the cause of such grave troubles. General Pelloux 
prorogued the Chamber, still hoping that he would 
end by taming the rebellious spirits of the Opposi- 
tion, but on the reopening of the Chamber on 
May 15, the situation was even worse, as any 
attempt to apply the revised standing orders was 
met by violence and by the singing of the March 
of Garibaldi by Radicals and Republicans, and the 
Hymn of the Workers by the Socialists. At this 
point only two courses were possible — a coup d'itat, 
or an appeal to the country. The second was 
adopted, the Chamber was dissolved, and the 
general elections of June 3, while still giving 
a majority to the Cabinet, represented a moral 
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victory for the Opposition, as the Extreme Left 
was returned increased from sixty to nincty-eit^lit 
members, so that General Vclloux rosipfned two 
weeks later, thus putting an end to th(i most stormy 
period of Italimi parlimncntary life, and practically 
to his political career, as, althou^^h a Senator, he 
afterwards exercised very little influence. Only 
once a^.iin did he make his voice .stronjjly heard, 
when Ernesto Nathan beinjif Mayor, delivered a 
speech on the anniversar)' of the takinj' of Rome 
by the Italians, which stmio consi<lered offensive to 
the Pontiff. Ptilloux, who commamletl the battery 
which made the breach in the walls of the lUemal 
City on the famous 30th r>f Se|>tember, protested 
against the action of such an important public 
oflicialns the Mayor of the ('apital, declaring it a 
violation of the Law of GiutrantMis by which the 
Italian Government pledged itself to respect and 
exact resjMct for the independence of the I^ontifT, 
sacred and inviolable as that of the King. 

Giuseppe Saracco was one of those Piedmon* 
ttise statesmen of the fibre of Lansa and Sella, 
}dthough, partly i>erlm]>8 on account of the changed 
times in which he lived, he did not reach the 
eminence of his pmUityprst. Upright in clutracter, 
of Spartan simplicity, and of an honesty abstdutely 
beyond question, it is recalled that when Premier 
he <Iid not touch the secret funds at bis disixsoii, 
which he passtsl in their entirety to hts successor, 
and altliough more than octogenarian, used to walk 
from his house to his office, disdaining the closed 
carriage which is the prerogative of any mediocrity 
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who becomes a Minister. Although a lawyer by 
profession he dedicated his intelligence to financial 
and economic studies, becoming an expert on these 
subjects, so that Sella chose him as his secretary 
when he was Minister of Finance. In the Chamber 
he belonged to that Conservative party which had 
Cavour as leader, although he was proud of having 
stood against him at times, and never hesitated 
to oppose the Conservatives whenever he thought 
it necessary, especially on financial questions. 
Extremely rigid in the administration of the public 
money, he went sometimes to excess, and being 
a member of the Crispi Cabinet from 1893 to 1896, 
he shared with Baron Sonnino the blame for 
having induced the Government to deny the funds 
asked by General Baratieri for the campaign 
against Abyssinia, thus being one of the causes 
of the disaster of Adowa. There is no doubt, 
however, that to men such as Saracco, Sella, and! 
Sonnino, who have consistently preached the 
necessity for Italy to strengthen her budget, to 
restrict her expenses, and to augment her revenue, 
the young kingdom owes it that she has at last, 
through the genius of other financiers like Luzzatti 
and Majorana, reached her present condition of 
prosperity. Saracco, in a speech he delivered 
during the period of Italy’s financial depression, 
insisted on the refrain which echoed throughout 
the Peninsula, ‘*We arc poor”; and though this 
admonition was wholesome and even necessary 
for the Italians, such a frank admission gave a 
false impression to the outside world as to the 
real resources of the country, perpetuating abroad 
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the legend of an Italy poorer than she really 
was. 

In Latin countries it is unusual for men even 
relatively young to be entrusted with very re- 
sponsible positions, and Saracco did not reach the 
Premiership until he was over eighty. His tenure 
of oflicc was very short, but it was marked by one 
of the saddest events in the history of United 
Italy, the murder of King Humbert at Monsa. 
Saracco, who had I)ccomc Premier at the worst 
moment of the ohstruaionism, succeeded in rc- 
esmbli.shing tranquillity in the Chamber and 
re-storing to the work of legislation that dignity 
which it had lost. After the crime of the anarchist 
Hresci, he had the strength and btdance of mind 
to resist the foretts of reaction so that he did not 
overpass legality in any of his measures, sup^Kirtcd 
by and in his turn snpfmrting the young King 
in a |)olicy of enlightened magnanimity and oi>cn- 
minded Liberalism. He contributed to the com- 
pilation of the first .s{)ecch which Victor Emmanuel 
addressed to Parliament when taking the otuh, 
which rang throughout the country like a clarion 
call to new life. 
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T all and thin, as arc few Italians, with 
enormously long arms which he waved 
like a windmill, Giuseppe Zanardelli was one 
of the most powerful orators of United Italy, bmng 
known as the "artist of thought and word” To 
his pre<«minence in Law and J urisprudence he added 
the glamour of a patriotic past, as in 1848, when 
only nineteen, the revolution i^nst Austria 
having broken out, he left the University of Pavia 
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and volunteered, <listin^ii.shin^ hiinsctlf in scver^il 
encounters, but after the defeat of Ciisto?.a he 
emigrated to Tuscany, where with other prominent 
patriots he collabonited in the newspajxjr La 
Costitucntc. Later h(j returni‘«l to his native 
Brescia, and his princi]>les not allowing him to 
practise law under Austrian rule, vvhich he con* 
sidered the negation of justice, lu; taught juris- 
prudence privately, while lui Cfmtiniied to work for 
the triumi)h of the Italian cause. Whenever a 
public appointment was offered to him, ( general 
Susan, then Commander of tlx* towti, im{>ose.d the 
condition that the young lawyer should make a 
eulogy of th(j Austrian <liiminion, whiuit he in- 
dignantly refused to do, and this restilttul in hi.s 
being diiprived of the {Uinnission to teach even 
privately. Needless tf> say, tht; nu)Veim!nt h.wling 
to the wiu* of iK. 5Q, which liberated Lombmly, 
found him among its ardent champions, and the 
next year he was sent to Naples to prr>i)arc the 
way for Garilsildi. who had always a great ttfhx’iion 
for him. As Deputy he belonged throughout his 
career to the most advanced wing of the Liberals, 
of which, during the hist years of his life, he was 
the leader, and this undoubtedly delayed his 
boaitning I’remier. After the advent of the Ixift, 
in he held several iX)rtfoli4M, especially that 
of Justice, and he was the compiler of the present 
Italian Penal CikIc, considenal one of the most 
perfect in (Existence. 

VVhftiier true or only a legend, mrmy Ixilicved 
that King 1 Iiunbert did not like Signor SCanardelll 
after Possanante's attempt on his life, and whet 
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occurred after the fall of the first Giolitti Cabinet, 
in December 1893, tended to confirm that belief. 
The parliamentary situation indicated Zanardelli 
as successor, and in fact he was asked by King 
Humbert to form the new administration. He 
produced with great ardour a programme which 
would have meant the introduction of radical 
reforms presented and carried out by young 
Ministers capable of infusing new life into all 
branches of the administration, most of whom had 
not yet held office, including General Baratieri, whose 
name recalls the defeat of Adowa, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, which sounded like a challenge to 
Austria, since he was a native of Trent and an 
Irredentist When he presented the list to the 
King, it is said that the latter exclaimed : '* These, 
I suppose, are the Under Secretaries of Stat^l” 
Signor Zanardelli took the hint and relinquish^ 
the attempt to form a Ministry, the three military 
men he had chosen having also sent in their 
resignations. It was only under the new King 
that Signor Zanardelli reached the Premiership, 
indeed, he formed the first Cabinet under Victor 
Emmanuel III, in which, however. Signor Giolitti, 
as Minister of the Interior, gained that pre- 
ponderance which paved the way for him not 
only to the succession, but to that extraordinarily 
powerful position which has made him ever since 
the master of political life in Italy. ZanarddiU’s 
Cabinet was one of the most Liberal Italy ever 
had, and ushered in the taming of the Socialists, 
wh<tte leaders began from that time to pass from 
the revoludonary anti-monarchical stage to one 
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devoted to labour and democratic reforms lead- 
ing them towards the further phase of holding 
office under a monarchy. A new attitude taken 
by Zanardclli as Premier was that of acting as 
arbitrator in a dispute between labourers and 
employers in the harbour of Genoa, which 
threatened the commercial life of the country. 
One of the reforms he warmly advocated was 
that of introducing in the Italian Icgishttion the 
principle of divorce urged by liella since 1793, 
but which caused great clamour among the f)p- 
position, rousing against the. Premier the hostility 
not only of the Con.servativc and Clerical parties, 
but also that of Queem Margherita, who, as 
a fervent Catholic, di.sapprov<'d any alteration of 
the marriage Iaw.s, as against thti rule of the 
Roman Ciiurch. All th»j parish priests of ludy 
formed committees to oppo.se the Hill, starting a 
movement against thti Cabinet, and more ])ariicu- 
lorly against the deputies who veiittired to vote 
such a reform, threatening them with the lass of 
their constitucncK!.s, and sent to Parliament the 
petitions of three million Catholics protesting 
against any attempt on tlie iiulissolubility of 
marriage. The question assumed stich gntvity 
that the conflicting views on the subject were 
reflected in the Cabinet itself, and .Signor Giusso, 
a memlicr of the Ministry, resigned, it being re- 
ported that tlic Queen- Mother had influenced his 
decision. 

In foreign policy his Government was marked 
by two facts: a strong revival of Irredcntism, 
which reached the most acute period when the 
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Italian manceuvres took place at the Austrian 
frontier, and had as object to repel and attack an 
invasion from the east, which could only refer to 
Austria, and was, in fact, considered as the rehearsal 
of a possible war with their ally. When the 
King went to the Friuli region to review the 
troops, the enthusiam was delirious, he was greeted 
not only by his own subjects, but also by 
thousands of Italians ruled by Austria, who for 
the occasion crossed the border, and whose women 
covered with flowers the Sovereign of their mother- 
country. Austria, in reply, concentrated on the 
Italian conflnes 30,000 men, and from that time 
date the armaments of Italy and the construction of 
fortifications on the eastern frontier, notwithstanding 
the Alliance, while before all these measures were 
adopted on the west 

Another event of international importance 
during Signor Zanardelli’s Cabinet was the visit of 
the Czar of Russia, which at the last moment failed 
to take place. It was an unfortunate incident for 
Italy and her Sovereign. Since his advent to the 
throne Victor Emmanuel III had inaugurated a 
policy of cordial ra^ocketnent with Russia, helped 
in this by the russophile feeling of the Queen and 
her family. One of his first visits as Soverdgn' 
was to St Petersburg, marked by his avoidance of 
the shortest route, which would have taken him 
through Austrian territory. The Czar’s return 
visit was officially announced, the programme 
arranged, even Russian officials, especially de- 
tectives, were sent to Rome to assist the Italian 
police in protecting the life of the powerful monarch. 
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Meanwhile, the Italian Socialists had started an 
£^itation with the object of not allowing the 
representative of the autocratic system, which 
even then was niakin}^ many victims amon^r 
Russian freethinkers and those aimin'* at a more 
liberal form of j^overnment, to be received in the 
Italian Capital without protest They decided that 
all Socialists alon^ the route of the royal pro* 
cession should hiss the Czar. 'I'liis announcement 
caused considerable uneasiness in oiTicial quarters 
at St Petersburg, so that M. NdlidolT, then Russian 
Ambassador to the Quirinal, was instructed to tisk 
the Italian Government whether th<;y could )ifuar* 
anteethai Nichoks II would U: properly received. 
Unfortunately, Sij^nor iiianardclli was at that time 
without a Minister of i**orei|;n Affairs, !U), since the 
illness of Sij^nor Prinetti had obli}{ed him to re8ip[n, 
Admiral Morin, Minister of the Navy, had assumed 
the Foreign Office ad in/cruM. lloth he and the 
Premier a&sumd the Amlsissador tkit the Emperor 
of Russia would receive a most cordial reception, and 
everything seemed arranged, when, a few days 
later, instead of tfic news that the Czttr had started 
the report reached Rome that the visit had been 
postponed. It seems that M. Ndlidoff did not 
dare to take upon himself the responsibility of 
advising the Cxar to come under the circumstances, 
instigated to this by the opfioncnts of the then 
Cabinet, who descrilnid Signor ^ianardelK as too 
weak physicidly and politically (on account of his 
connexion with the Extreme parties) to guarantee 
that no untoward incident would take place. The 
King was deeply irritated at the occurrence, espedi* 
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ally as he had solemnly said that from the moment 
of the Czar’s arrival in Rome he would have been 
constantly at his side until his departure. The 
Russian Government was notified that M. Ndlidoff 
was no more persona grata to the Quirinal, and St 
Petersburg, adopting the Vatican policy of promo- 
veturei atnovetur, transferred him to Paris, which is 
the Blue Ribbon of Muscovite diplomacy ; but he 
left Rome without obtaining an audience from Victor 
Emmanuel III even to present his letters of recall, 
and the King also refused to see him later when he 
returned to Rome as a private individual, fresh 
from presiding at the second Hague Conference. 

Signor Zanardelli, whose health had been for 
some time precarious, could not stand against this 
severe blow, and shortly afterwards resigned the 
Premiership, and less than two months later, on 
December 29, 1903, he died at Maderno, his villa 
on the Lake of Garda. 

Although not fortunate as Prime Minister, 
Baron Sidney Sonnino is undoubtedly one of the 
most prominent statesmen of Italy, cultured and 
permeated with all the doctrines which one would 
think necessary to make the ideal head of a 
Government Born in 1849, of a Tuscan family 
originally Jewish, he is a Protestant, and from his 
English mother he inherited not only the education 
but something of the temperament and exterior of 
the more northern races, which, while it makes him 
a delightful conversationalist in private life, has 
robbed his public speeches of that warmth and 
fluency which rendesrs the oratory of a southern 
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assembly so effective. While he was unequalled 
as Minister in a technical department, even his 
warmest supporters havij to acknowledge that so 
far he hfis not l)ccn successful a.s Priine Minister, a 
{K)sition which in Latin countri(ts (tven more than 
elsewhere owes much to personal influcncu and 
the ^^ift of elo({U(nice. llaron Sonnino, although he 
started in life as a diplomatist, ha.s a!way.s been 
above all a scholar and lover of politics. When 
still yotinj? he realized what were and still are the 
jjravest problems for United Italy, such as the 
organization of her finances, the condition of 
the South, <and the extraordinary phenomenon of 
emigration. He wrote The Veamiis in Sicily^ 
which i.s as well known as the in(|uiry into the 
agrarian conditions of Southern Italy which he 
made with Huron Leo(w»ldo Franchetli, brother of 
the musical compo-sitr. 't'hey fuunded together, in 
1878, the Ramynas which wfts for .several ywirs 
one of the leatling ('onsitrviiiivt! or);ans. Even 
before that time he had .studied sevi:ral subjects 
which only became burning qtmstions for other 
politicians many years Inter, .such as the work of 
women and children, [Kirticularly in the mines, 
and that typical system of farm 'tenure called 
*' Mezzadria,'* a kind of partiutrship between the 
proprietor and the cultivator which has come down 
from the chiys of Ancient K<imc an<I extends over 
almost the whide of Centntl Italy, After entering 
the ChutnlxT in 1888, he devoted himself more 
particularly to the subjea of finance, although he 
did not neglect the otlier problems which pre* 
occupiixl his ciamiry, chiefly colonial questions ; in 
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1889 he visited the Erythrea Colony, and in 1912 
Tripoli. 

Baron Sonnino soon became the leader of that 
group in the Chamber which was known as the 
“Left Centre,” and distinguished himself by his 
constant opposition to the financial system of 
Signor Magliani, with northern tenacity and ac- 
curacy countetpoising to the roseate representations 
of that Minister his dry inexorable facts, proving 
conclusively the abyss of debt and insolvency with 
which the country was threatened. Crispi, in his 
Cabinet in 1893, made him Minister of Finance, 
with the temporary charge of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, where he proved himself the most energetic 
and practical financier that Italy had had since the 
gre^t Sella. 

Baron Sonnino fell with the second and last 
Crispi Cabinet, and although he did much to put 
Italian Finance on an honest footing, he could not 
carry out all his programme, as the activity of the 
Cabinet was absorbed by the grave situation in 
Africa, which led to the disaster of Adowa, for 
which he was considered partly responsible by 
some politicians, in consequence of his efforts to 
prevent excessive expenditure. From his bench as 
Deputy he continued to uphold his inflexible policy 
of economy and to fight the programme of his 
successor, Signor Luzaatti, another of Italy's most 
distinguished financiers, whom, however, Baron 
Sonnino considered too visionary. The disastrous 
attitude taken by Baron Sonnino during the Pelloux 
Cabinet retarded his advent as Premier until the 
beginning of 1906, Pie had learned from experi- 
9 
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encc that an adininistratum composed only of his 
own followers would not be possible, indeed, he had 
to prove that he w.is no more the man of seven 
years before, when, ri^^htly or wronj^ly, he was 
believed to have insjnred the most nuictionary and 
anti'Constitutional measure's ever atteinpterl in Italy. 
He fulfilled his task beyond all (fxpeetation, forming 
a Cabinet of first-class statesmen, such as had been 
unknown since the days of Cavour, and including 
the must advanced elements, represented by Signor 
Sacchi, leader of one of the Kadical ji*roupK, and 
Signor Pantano, who gave the unprecedented 
example of a Republican istssing without transition 
to hold oHice in a Monarchical Ministry headed by 
a C^mservative Premier. The programme which 
he expoumled before tint (Jhambiir was worthy of 
him.su!f and of the promiiu'iu men whom he had 
chosen as colleague.s. It comprisisl what has been 
one of the dr(»mi.s of his whole (lolitical life, the 
moral and economic resiirrcilion of the South. 
His programme went m* far as to pro[>c»M: a reduc* 
tiun of 30 |)(:r cent, on the land tax for the snvdl 
proprit'tors, as he rcalisfsl that the rt'diiced inmme 
to the exchecpier woukl be more than made up 
through the more proKi^xsrous condition of the lower 
and more numerous classes. This, which formed 
the backbone of hia scheme, was completed by a 
series of measures, such us the construction of local 
railways and other means of communication in 
order to put districts which so far httd been praett* 
calty isolated from the world in touch with the 
great markets ; considi^rabie assistance to the small 
municipalities in their campaign against illitemcy j 
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str«nj^th<;nin;( the aj^rarian banks in ortk.T Ui allow 
them to help worthy and slruj 4 j;lin}{ a^ririilturisi.s ; 
and, finally, the snpjirtission, for all thosti whf> have 
an income below a ct;rlatii amount, of the 1‘amily 
Tax, a form of incomotax. 

To complete this ro'.y pr.ti'pirel, .Si'.pior Ima/miI, 
the Minister of the 'foMWiry, in his financial state- 
ment announctxl a surplus ofovor 1.. .i,oc»r»,f rfy>, at the 
.same time jtivinj; it to l>e under.stooil that this was 
but a step towards ilii' ninch-tlesire.d coiu'ersioii 
of the Consols, by vvhi<’h rerluetion of interest the 
excherjuer wouM M.iin several more millions yt,iarly. 
All this, added to an uiKpa'Stioiied intej^rity and a 
scrupuIoii.s crire in Uu: handling of public money, 
was not enoii;{h to ke.ep Huron Sonnino in )>ower. 
His negative (juitiiiiox as lanul of a (Government 
were emphasised by thiise. wry oifts which hi a 
man of another temperammit would have made him 
fjxceptionally strong. He piedietl his political 
honesty to such Ien),'tlis as to deprive himstdf of 
supports which would have enabled him to carry 
out his pnigrainme, and thus render to hifi onintry 
inestimable stsrvices, and his too frank expntssion 
of (xmleinpt for those whose ideals werr* linss li}}{h 
than his ttwii alienated from him inmiy who went 
to swell the ranks of the Opisisition, so tiuit little 
more than three months after the formation of hts 
Cabinet he was f>bli}{ed to nwi^pi. 'i‘he highest 
[MTiMse thiti can be given to him, and at the same 
time to his successor, Sij|(iior Ciiolilti, is that die 
new Cainnet pntctically adopted most of the 
ineatairas prepared by their predecessors, showing 
that U was not a question of pmgramme that ctuised 
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the change of Ministry, but of men, or, to be more 
exact, the substance remained, only the form was 
changed. Baron Sonnino returned with his usual 
persistence to the Opposition, and his attacks on the 
Ministry were especially severe and to a certain 
extent successful on the scheme of the maritime 
conventions, the rather large subsidies granted by 
Government for the maintenance of certain lines of 
navigation which could not exist if they had no 
other source of revenue but passengers and freight. 
When Giolitti fell, in December 1909, he himself 
suggested to die Crown that Baron Sonnino, who 
had led the campaign against his Cabinet, was 
clearly indicated as his successor. To his friends 
Signor Giolitti predicted that his opponent on this 
occasion also would not remain in power more than 
a hundred days, and the prophecy was fulhllcd to 
the letter, as at the expiration of this limit, Baron 
Sonnino, although this time he hud chosen hi.<; 
colleagues not among the extreme parties, wiis 
abandoned by the majority still faithful to his great 
rival, and fell, anudst the regret of his friends and 
of those who admire his many exceptional qualities 
of culture and statesmanship, which unfortunately 
are not accompanied by that magnetic power that 
makes a successful leader of men. 

Among the great financiers whom Italy has had, 
from the austere Sella down to our days, perhajM 
the greatest is Luigi Luzzatti, one of the most 
encyclopaedic men of the young kingdom. He is 
a Jew, born in Venice in 1841 ; he studied at the 
University of Padua, which for so many centuries 
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held alofi the lamp of light and learning to Europe. 
An anecdote of hi.s wirly life will illustrate what 
Inu; been said elsewhere as to the relations Ijctwecm 
Austria and the citmins of the Italian regions she 
then rtccupicd. Young Luxzatti had just taken his 
degree in I-aw when he was obliged to leave 
Venice, being prosecuted by the Austrian Govern- 
ment for treason, and the trea.son consisted in 
having organized Miitiial Ai<l Societies among 
workm<m. He went to Milan, and at twenty-two 
years o( age published his first book on {}opular 
banks, which alntady outlined the complex economic 
programme which has forme<l the aim of his life ; 
he found<!d the first Co-o|x;rative Society of Con- 
sumers in Italy, thus beginning his great work for 
the moral and material elevation of the working 
classea Marco Minghetti in.spircd and guided his 
early political career, and when Venetia was freed 
from Austrian nihs he beciune Professor of Con- 
stitutional Ltw in the University of Padua, where he 
had been student, and was elected Deputy four 
times; but his elections had to be annulled, as 
he had not yet reached the prcscrilied age of 
thirty. Minghetti, Minister of Agriculture in 1869, 
took him as Seactary General, a position not 
then held by a Deputy. In that yesu* he was 
appointed negotiator of the treaties of commerce 
and the monetary crinvcndons of Italy, a {losition 
which he has always retained, I le has now been 
a Deputy for over forty years, iutd it is difficult to 
say , whether he is more celebrsited for his eloquence, 
his culture, or his technical knowledge. In 1891 
he was Minister of the Treasury in the Rudinl 
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Cabinet, a position he held four times more, 
gaining a great reputation as the restorer of the 
Italian finances, a work in which he had as worthy 
co-operator Baron Sonnino. Signor Luszatti laid 
down the law that no more debts should be 
made by the State. In 1903, as Minister of the 
Treasury in the Giolitti Cabinet, he began the 
conversion of part of the State Consols from 4^ to 
3^, and prepared the much more important con- 
version of the 5 per cent; Consols, ensuring for this 
the assistance of the financial market of France, 
the country which had always looked upon Luzzatti 
as one of its most devoted friends. Taking 
advantage of this favour.iblc position, he strove, 
while Minister in the Rudinl Cabinet of 1898, to 
re-establish commercial relations with France which 
had been brokttn since 1888. Di Kudin) fell 
shortly after, but King Humbert and the new 
Premier, General Pelloux, begged Luzzatti to 
continue the negotiations with Fnincc, although he 
was no longer Mini.sLer. He consented, went to 
Paris, and brought them to a happy conclusion in 
November 1898. This was one of the mast success- 
ful moments of his life, both in France and Italy 
there was an explosion of joy at the cessation of a 
war equally detrimental to both countries. The 
French Government gave him its highest decoration, 
and he was appointed Mcmbn: de I'lnstitut, in 
succession to Gladstone, on whom ho delivered a 
magniloquent (oilogy. Agtiin Minister in the Gip- 
litti Cabinet in 1904, he renewed all the a)mmereial 
treaties of Italy, and was on the point of bringing 
about the conversion of the Stittc Consols from 
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5 per cent, to 32 when the Russio-Japanese War 
prevented it. He resumed this scheme in 1906 
when Minister of the Treasury under Sonninf), but 
was a}«ain prevented fi*om realizintj his cheri-shed 
project by the fall of the Cabinet. In this case 
al.so the billowing Premier, Signor Ginlitti, an<l the 
new Minister of the Trea.sury, Signor Maj<»rana, 
a.sked him to bring his great work to completion. 
In few instances has the Italian Chamber paid such 
a tribute of admiration to one of its members as to 
him who had brought about one of the most success* 
ful and a<lvantageous financial o[)er<ilion.s .since the 
constitution of the new kingdtmi. Hu was for the 
la.st time Minister of the Treasury in the one hun* 
dred days’ Cabinet of Haron .Sunnino, in l>(K:ember 
1909 ; and when, three months later, Sonnino fell, 
I^uzzatti, to the great indignation of his conenguc.s 
and their followers, acaipted the Premiership, 
governing the country for about a year from April 
1, 1910, by means of Giolitti’s majority. He was 
hantiiered in his work by the strange situation of 
being supiiorted by a majority which was not hi.s, 
and when the most glorious {leriod of his Premier- 
ship was opening, the festivities for the Jubilee of 
United Italy, the great Dictator Giolitti, in March 
1911, raised his finger and Signor Luzzatti was forced 
to resign, on bringing in a Hill for an extension 
of the franchise, which included the compulsory 
exercise of the vote. 

Perhaps the most important of the men who 
have been in power in Italy, since the disappear- 
ance of those who shared in the strujj^le for 
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independence, is Giovanni Giolitti, who was born 
in 1842, at Mondovi in Piedmont. His father was 
a clerk in the Law Courts, and belonged to that 
small bourgeoisie which in Italy has been constantly 
in contact with the people, and since the parlia- 
mentary r^me was granted by King Charles 
Albert, no Premier has understood so well the 
feelings, the prejudices, and the aspirations of the 
lower classes. He was brought up among the 
Piedmontese mountain population which has rooted 
traditions of strength, courage, and open-minded- 
ness, coupled with rectitude of character and extra- 
ordinary capacity for work. There he acquired that 
physiesd and mentiil energy which gave to his erect 
figure, over six feet in height, the aspect of a 
Colossus, and to his arguments an irresistible power, 
llis love for study enabled him to accomplish in 
three the usual five years of the university course, 
taking his degree in Law and initiating his career 
as “lawyer of the poor.” Soon, however, his 
ability brought him to the Judges' Bench, and at 
twenty-four he was appointed Crown Counsel, an 
incredibly youthful age for such an important 
position. Shortly after he was called to the Minis- 
try of Finance, becoming in a few years a great 
authority on the manipulation of the budgets of 
the State. At a little over forty he was elected 
almost unanimously Member of Parliament for 
Dronero in his native Piedmont, and for thirty years 
no competitor of any political party has dared to 
stand against him in his constituency. In i88d 
Signor Crispi made him Minister of the Treasury, 
but the contrasting temperaments of the two dis> 
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tin^uishcd politicians made it difiicult for them to 
work lojjethor ft>r any length of time, (jiolitti is 
always dip'nified and sc]f'|X>ssc.ssed, never losing 
his temper under any circumstances, and dominating 
his more exuberant southern opponents with his 
faint ironic smile and impitssive calm. His first 
financial statement inexorably cxjKised the bad con* 
dition in which the Italian finances then were, and 
insisted on the absolntii necessify for restricting 
expenditure. Crisiii agreed theoretically, but as he 
had no idea of the value r>f money, making it quite 
a secondary consideration in all his enterprises, in 
practice he incrciused the estininte.s, in consr'qucnce 
of which Giolitti rusignetl, which brought almut the 
fall of the Cabinet. From then onwards Glolitti’s 
position a.s one of the leading i>oHticinns of 
luily wa.s assured, and in May i8(>2 he became 
Premier for the first time, and had in the following 
year the uneviable task of dealing with the darkest 
page in the history of United Italy, that of the Hank 
Scandals, called the " Italian Panama," as it wit.s 
contenqKiraneouH with the Panama affair in France. 
F'or some time there had lieen hints of a grave 
situation in those banks which, having the right to 
emit notes, are under the direct control of the State, 
Comm. CuciniHIo, Diw.'ctor of the Rome branch 
of the Hank of N'apU!.s, who had the rejiubUion of 
the most rigid and scrupulous honesty, suddenly 
fled after having willulmwn L, ioo,rxx> from the 
iKtttk. 'I'his decided the authoritieu to act, and the 
next day (<omm. Tanlongo, Director of the Banca 
Romana. who had just been proitosetl by Giolitti 
t«i the King as Senator, and was certainly fmc of 
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the most powerful men in Rome, was arrested, 
tr);rether with his chief cashier. Four days later. 
Comm. Cuciniello was arrested in Rome disguised 
as a priest, but of the missing L 100,000 only a 
few hundred were found. Numerous others were 
arrested, and all defended themselves by accusing 
journalists, deputies, ministers, premiers of having 
received money from the banks. The accusations 
were most .specific against Deputy de Zerbi, a 
brilliant journalist, a brave soldier, and a philan- 
thropist, who had allowed no national misfortune to 
jMiss without helping to alleviate it. The Chamber 
authuriKod hi.s arrest, but he suddenly died before 
it could be executed. l*'rom all the revelations 
it H{>{>eared that Comm. 'I'anlongo had is.sued 
L. 3,500,000 duplicate bank-notes with which the 
lamentable di.shonesti<‘s had been accomplished. 
A (KirlianieiUary conuni.s.sion of impiiry was ap- 
])ointe<l, which included the Rejaiblican (Hovanni 
Hovio ami Niin/.io Nasi, who himsctlf hiter was 
tried for peculation and misuse of public funds, but 
the latter refused to starve. Whim the reiwrt of 
thi.s commi.ssion was presented to the Chamber on 
November 35, the cxdtement which it prcxluced 
and the gravity of the charges against many 
politicians caused (iiolitti and Ins Cabinet to 
resign, as the Premier himself was accu.sed of 
having deceived the (chamber and the country as 
to the true state of the Ixinks, and having sub- 
tractetl some of the tkx'uiiumts stxjuestered by tlie 
(xdico in order that they should not reach the 
judges. Comm. Cuciniello was condemned to ten 
years* prison, while Comm. Taulongo and the other 
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accused were .acquitted by the jury for lack of 
pvid<mce. 

This humiliating experience had a s.alutary 
effect, acting as a tonic on the sensitive organism 
of the young country, and from that pcri<id dates 
the banking and financial reawakening which in 
later years has rendered the Italian State budget 
one of the most satisfactory in Kuroi>c. Although 
it may seem a paradox, there is no doubt that the 
bank scandals and the disaster of Adowa have 
done more good than harm, as they revealed in a 
brutal but efficacious manner the plague spots in the 
body of the new kingdfim, making it passible to 
all the vital iiiul healthy forces of the omntry to 
cautcri/u the wound and start a fresh life. 

It took eight years for (xiolitti to gradually 
regain the ground he had lost; and when, in i9or. 
he returned to power, not as Premier, but ns 
Minister of the Interior in Signor Zanardelli's 
Cabinet, he was stronger than evcir, initiating tlic 
most democratic system of government that Italy 
has ever had, and he has been ever since the 
politician witlt the greatest following since Cavour, 
although he has not the qualities which made the 
creator of United ludy a gumt both in fioKtics and 
diplomacy. 

His chief characteristics have been an exception* 
ally welM>alanced mind, averse to all kinds of ex* 
aggeraUon and display; a plain, practical, ^Mosaic 
eloquence, and a thorough knowledge of the 
administration in all its i>ranches, which makes 
him the incarnation of the **old Parliamentary 
Hand,*' added to an insight into human nature 
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which gave into his power, through the general 
elections which took place dtiring his Premierships, 
a very large number of deputies, including even 
some of the Opposition, who would have lost 
their constituencies without the somewhat dubious 
support accorded to them by the Government. 
His critics say that while his personal honesty has 
been beyond question, he has had no scruples in 
the choice of means when aiming at a given 
political object. Among his greatest achievements 
since his return to power after the long seclusion 
caused by the bank scandals, has been the series 
of concessions made in favour of the working 
classes, which has brought them a great increase 
of prosperity, together with the cessation of that 
friction between workmen and employers which 
had reached an acute stage in the la.st yeans of tint 
reign of King Humbert. Until that time strikes, 
although no article of the Italian code c.Ypres.sly 
forbade them, had been practiailly considered 
crimes by the authorities, and all means at the 
disposal of the Government were employed to 
persecute and punish the strikers and to support 
the employers, going so far as to lend the iissistancc 
of soldiers, not only to protect the factories, 
but to replace those who refused to work, so that 
the capimlist should suffer no loss. The result 
was that few strikes could be successful, and, 
owing to this attitude of the Government, the 
dilOFerences between employers and employed, while 
having originally an economic cause, always ended 
by assuming a political character, as all the 
subversive elements took advantage of the situation 
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and joined the strikei^ in fightinj' the repre* 
sentatives of Law and Order. Signor Giolitti 
proclaimed complete liberty of strike, coupled, 
however, with complete lilwrty of work, limiting 
the interference of the public forces to protecting 
those willing to work from the tyranny of the 
strikers, and preventing the latter from injuring 
life or property. 

As often happens when something long denied 
is unexpectcsdly granted, this sudden concession 
of the Premier’s caused an epidranic of strikes, 
which, while they giiined for the workmen 
many advantages claimed for years, taught them 
also to b(i more cautious in using this double* 
edged w(»ipon, a.s there were cases when, having 
public opinion against them, they wasted their 
funds and failal in the object fr)r which they 
struggled. One of the most important of these 
movements was the genend strike which in 
1904 had its origin and culmination in Milan, 
where; it lasted from the i6th to the asnd of 
September, and wjis called the new “ I*'ive Days,” 
alluding to the famous “Five Days" «>f March 
1848. It took an entirtdy {mlitical character, and 
was announced its a protest against the abuse of 
the employment of arms by the Government, and 
tts a proclamation of the inviolability of life, because 
in some conflicts betweten proprietors and workmen 
in Sicily and Sardinia, ixdicc ' and carabineers 
having intervened to re-establish, order, were forced 
to dre, with the result that three peasants were 
Idllod and several wounded. The subversive 
parties took advantage of the agitation, and its the 
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King was expecting the birth of a child, they 
waited two weeks and proclaimed a general strike 
on the morning of September i6, directly the 
news of the birth of the Crown Prince was known. 
In the north the strike was practically complete; 
no Press, no light, no water, no bread. With 
regard to bread it was worse than non-existent, as 
the co-operative bakeries made bread for the work- 
men and prevented the other shops from selling 
any to the hated bourgeoisie. The anarchists, 
who aimed at becoming the leaders of the move- 
ment, in the only publication permitted, called 
TAg Bulletin of the Strike, which was a kind of 
o£Elcial gazette of the rioters, proclaimed the 
beginning of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
saying : — 

“ A great event has taken place in these days 
in Milan : the substitution of the power of the pro- 
letariat for that of the bourgcoi.sic. The Labour 
Exchange, in the name of the Milanese proleta- 
riat, has virtually taken f>ossession of public power, 
and now practically works the administrative and 
political mechanism of the town, which facts assume 
a profoundly revolutionary significance, showing 
the proletariat capacity to manage the proletariat 
Commune. Milan resists ; Milan is in the streets, 
Milan proclaims the cessation of work; Milan 
imposes the general strike in Italy; Milan is no 
more the town of all, but the town only of the 
proletariat.^’ 

King Victor, differing profoundly from the 
sovereigns to whom Italy has been accustomed for 
centuries, who consider^ that bloodshed was the 
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infallible and only remedy for any revolutionary 
movement, expressed but one hope, namely, that 
everything should be done to prevent the cradle of 
his baby son, the Crown Prince of his kingdom, 
from being suiined with blood, as w;vs certainly the 
intention of the organisers of the strike. No man 
better fitted to cope with the situation could be 
imagined tlinn Signor (iiolitti, who assured the 
King that he was ronvinct;d that the movement 
was not so serious and int<‘nse a.s it ap|>earcd, and 
that if left to it.sidf it would not last long, owing to 
the good sense ami spirit of imU:)K,‘ndencti of the 
Italian masse.s. llistoric trailitions and temfiera- 
ment itlike make Italians tend to Individualism 
mther than Socialism, and, in fact, Signor (lioHui’s 
predictions were amply justified, for the Anarchist 
and Sc>ciidiat demag<»gues who thought to move 
the masses found themselves confronted by a solid 
undercurrent of resistance in the people, and of 
open opixisition fmm all enlightened men, even of 
their own {xirty, such as Signor 'I'urati, the hsuler 
of tlic Keformist'Socialtsts, who frankly con* 
demned the strike, which ended in riflicule :md 
disapprobation, the reaction against the movement 
generally being such that the only reprt'.ssion the 
Government was obliged to use was against tlic 
too ardent protectors of public order, who desired 
to form themselves into a kind of militia, armed 
with clubs and pistols, to put down its enemies. 

GiolitU did not lose a moment, but obtained 
fram dm King the dissolution of tlte ChambtiTp 
fixed the general elealon for the mondi of 
November, so that the whole natkin could pro- 
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nounce sentence on what had happened. The 
verdict was disastrous for all those who had sup- 
ported an experiment, not only in Socialism but 
in Anarchy. For over forty years there had not 
been such a large concourse of electors to the 
polls, as those who voted were nearly 70 per cent 
of the population, even the Catholics for the first 
time openly joining the other parties of Order to 
check the representatives of Revolution. Pius X, 
who had been raised to the Chair of St. Peter only 
a year before, and who was still in a period of 
relative honeymoon with Italy, added his quota to 
the electoral annihilation of the instigators of the 
strike, by withdrawing for the first time In a general 
manner the non expedit, so that not only the lay 
Catholics but monks and priests were seen at 
voting-booths. The popular parties were defeated 
even in what they considered their impregnable 
stronghold, Milan, which returned for the first time 
a Clerical Deputy, while of the Socialists, Turati 
alone escaped. From that time dates Giolitti’s 
period of omnipotence, which has lasted longer and 
has been more complete than that of any other 
politician, perhaps because he has never inordinately 
dung to power. In 1905, when one of the most 
important questions of internal politics had to be 
faced — the control of the railways, which the 
State was resuming after a period of lease to 
private companies — Giolitti suddenly decided to 
resign, on account of his health, according to him 
and his friends— -because he did not feel strong 
enough to solve the question of the railways, 
according to his opponents. With a procedure 
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unknown in Italian parliamentary history, he 
managed that one of his friends, Signor Fortis, 
should be entrusted with the formation of the new 
Cabinet, and shtjuld be supported by the Majority 
of the former Premier. This was considered, and 
was in reality a Cabinet of one «»f (riolitti’s lieu- 
tenants, and it lasted about a year, when Signor 
P'ortis w'as again called to head a new Ministry; 
but the Op]K>sition, led by Huron Stiimino, over- 
threw it after a few weeks, becau.so the Deputy of 
Droncro withdrew his battalions, proving that a 
Government without his support could not last 
Signor Giolitti ciiinc in agsiin in 1906, and the 
general elections were once more made under his 
leadership, which sttcured to him a more over- 
whelming majority than ever. With his usual 
indejKindence, after having gone through the hard- 
ships im{)08ed u{>on the Government by the un- 
precedented disaster of the earthquake of Messina, 
in the second half of 1909, many questions having 
accumulated, the solution of which was difficult hy 
the Ministers who were then dealing with them, 
he found a pretext to present his resignation. 
Giolitti, even as simple Deputy, continued to be the 
real master of the situation, and once ready for 
power, in March 1911, he took the opportunity of 
the discussion the Hill for the extension of the 
Suffrage to deliver a s{xtcch in which he' expressed 
fporp Kodical views than those of the then Premier, 
Signor Luzxatti, affirming the necessity of universal 
su^jnige, granted oven to'illitemtes. After twenty 
years from the last electoral law,'* said Signor 
Gjk^tti during the famous sitting of March t 8 , 

to 
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*‘aL great social revolution has taken place in Italy, 
and a great progress has occurred in the economic, 
intellectual, and moral conditions of the working 
classes. To this progress corresponds the right to 
a larger participation in the political life of the 
nation, as there is nothing worse than to have a 
parliament assembly which does not thoroughly 
and sincerely represent the country.” 

Signor Luzzatti was too dever not to under* 
stand what that meant, and without even a contrary 
vote redgned, and all pointed to Giolltti as the 
inevitable Premier. The crisis which followed will 
remain memorable for the open adhesion to the 
monarchical principle of an important section of 
the Socialists, led by one of their most influential 
men. In this Signor Giolitti successfully continued 
that fortunate policy of the House of Savoy, which, 
instead of fighting the anti-dynastic elements, con- 
vinced them of the utility of monarchical institutions 
for the better and quicker reiilization of the ideals 
dear to them. Giolitti had already in his former 
Cabinet offered a portfolio to Turati, the Milanese 
Socialist leader condemned by court martial and 
imprisoned as a rebel during the riots of 1898. 
Turati then refused, considering the time not yet 
ripe. Giolitti now induced Signor Bissolati, leader 
of the Reformist section of the Socialists and 
Deputy of one of the Roman constituenclesi to 
accept the portfolio of Agriculture. Signor Bissolati 
had a most anti-monarchical past, was for many 
years editor of the jivanti, the Socialist oigan, 
then published in Rome, and had taken a most 
active and violent part in the obstructionist campaign 
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agninst the restrictive measures which General 
Pelloux had presented to ParlLament. I n the famous 
sitting of April 3, 1900, when the Extreme Parties 
left the Chamber in sign of protest, the Majority 
who remained pa-ssed the much-debated Standing 
Orders to cries of " Long live the King.” Hearing 
this, Deputy His.solati re-entered, and, standing on 
the last step of the .Socialist benches, shook his fist, 
shouting three times, “ Death to the King 1 ” a cry 
which had never before been uttered in the Italian 
Parliament, evtm by the most rabid anti-monarchists, 
and which produced such a feeling of astonishment 
as to {xiralyse everyone, so that the Socialist member 
left undisturbed. Three months later, King 1 lumbcrt 
was killed at Monza by the Anarchist Ilrcsci ; and 
eleven years after, on the 34th of March 1911, the 
sitme Deputy Dissolati ascended the stairs of the 
rr>yal i>alacc of the Quirinal, and wa.s received in 
private audience by Victor Emmanuel III as an 
imminent Minister of the Crown. 

After a former ministerial crisis, Enrico Fcrri, 
already converted to the wisdom of working under 
the Monarchy, had begun an article which ihade 
a great sensation, saying, "If the King had done 
me the honour to ” and wont on to tlescribe 
what ite wotild have said if he had been called by 
the Sovereign. No one would have then predicted, 
nor would Signor Ferrl have believed that in so 
short a time—the advance which he had made being 
di^garded— -another Sodalist leader would have 
reottived such an invitation. Bissolati's only re- 
bdlibn was that, instead of going to see the King 
in a fnock «oat and top hat, he went in his ordinaiy 
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soft hat and grey jacket which, added to his thin 
and starved appearance, makes him the symbolical 
figure of the hungry proletariat He was delighted 
vrith the audience and in perfect agreement with 
Signor Giolitti on the programme of the now 
Cabinet, but at the last moment another scruple 
on a question of etiquette made him refuse to enter 
the Ministry. He said that he could not reconcile 
himself to the idea of wearing a Minister’s uniform 
or evening dress, which he had never possessed in 
his life. Meanwhile, Signor Giolitti, who has in- 
herited from Agostino Depretis the nickname of 
the “Old Fox,'* had gained the adhesion of the 
Socialists to his programme, and if Bissolati did 
not enter the Cabinet, the success was even greater, 
as he won the Socialists without the presence in 
the Ministry of a colleague who might have been 
troublesome. 

The new Cabinet went before Parliament on 
April 6, 19 11 with two imixjrUint questions—a 
Government monopoly of Life Insurance, destining 
the proceeds to Old Age Workmen’s Pensions, and 
what almost amounted to Universal Suffrage. The 
debate lasted three days, and ended with a vote 
giving the Government a majority of *52, which 
was important, not only for its size but because it 
did not comprise either Moderates or Clericals, so 
that all sections of the Liberal Democratic parties, 
including the Socialists, voted for the Cabinet, the 
latter having done so after a speech from Signor 
Bissolati, in which he gave his full adherence to fhe 
programme of the Ministry. 

The electoral reform consisted in proposing to 
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add to the electors those who have served in the 
Army or Navy, and those who have reached thirty 
years of ti^c, even if illiterate. Some opposed this 
last clause, thinking that it removes a stimulus to- 
wards the education of the illiterate, but Sij^nor 
Giolitti contended that if such a spur has had no 
influence in the nine years before reaching the 
age of thirty, there is little hope of it taking effect 
later, whih; the experience of life acquired by that 
time may be considered sufiicient to take the place 
of the education giv<m in the primary schools. The 
discu.s.sion annised by this programme was great and 
lengthy, but the Hills were imsoil in the first half 
of 1912, the State Monopfdy on Insurance being 
approved at the first reading by 289 against iiS, 
while the extension of the suffrage became law 
almost unanimously. Signor Giolitti, however, will 
go down to history not so much for his long political 
reign, or for his jiarliamentary ability and adminis- 
trative cstpactiy, as for having been the Premier who 
otganized and carried on the occupation of Tripoli, 
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EXTREME PARTIES 

Radicals — Republicans — Socialists — Pelice Cavaltokti — > 
Andrea Costa—Filippo Turati — Enrico Ferri — “Reformists** 
and “Rerolutionists” — Leonida Bissolati — The “Bloc**-— 
F^esto Nathan, Mayor of Rome — Anarchism Enrico 
Malatesta 

W HAT are now called the “Extreme 
Parties” in Italy comprise the Radicals, 
Republicans, and Socialists, who in the 
past had in common an anti>monarchical programme, 
but all have gone through evolutions which have 
allowed some of their leading men, such as Crispi 
and Fords, to mention only those best known, to 
gradually change their ideas and become Ministers 
and Premiers of the King. The Radicals were the 
most important of the three when they were led by 
Felice Cavallotti, one of the most fascinating figures 
of the political and literary life of Italy in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, tragically killed in 
his thirty'Second duel by Count Macola, a Deputy 
and editor of a Venetian |>aper. In 1860^ when 
only eighteen, Cavallotti fought bravely with Gari- 
baldi, and followed him again in 18^ and 1867. 
He became known as a poet, dramatist, and journal* 
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ist, but on account of his Republican principles and 
his fiety temper spent the years between 1867 and 
1872 in a constant succession of lawsuits, imprison- 
ments, duels, and exiles. Once in Milan he and a 
friend challenged all the officers of a cavalry regi- 
ment and actually fought a large proportion of them. 

In 1873 began his agitated parliamentary career, 
which was a constant battle for honesty and purity 
in public life, though some people consider that 
he was carried to excess by political passion. 
From rebel Republican he soon became a Radical, 
and expert parliamentarians predicted that he would 
be one day Minister of the King, but hi.s early 
death made it impossible to say whether the 
prophecy would have been fulfilled. Under his 
leadership the Radicals were on several occasions 
masters of the parliamentary situation, as when, 
after his memorable and pitiless campaign against 
Crispi, he allied himself with Marquis di Rudinl and 
upheld him when he went to power. With his dis- 
appearance the Radicals, idthough remaining a 
group of the Extreme Parties, have in reality 
become an advanced wing of the Liberals, and have 
support^ Cabinets, notably those of Zanardelli, 
Luzzatti, and Giolitti, in which their leading men 
have held office. 

The Republicans, who once counted such 
glorious names among their adherents, now re- 
present rather the remains of a noble post, <hV 
banded from disillusion and age, vowed to a sterile 
opposition, and deficient in the practical programme 
iMMCMRiary fw a conefuest of the future; This is the 
mons strange when one considers that the Italians, 
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as a whole, in their inmost hearts are not 
Monarchists, as for centuries they have always 
tried to free themselves from the princes, kings, 
emperors, and popes, native or foreign, who mis- 
governed and tyrannized over them in turn, aspir- 
ing rather to that form of local Republic which, 
during the Middle Ages, rendered Genoa, Pisa, 
Amalfi, and especially Venice, rich and powerful. 
By tradition, by history, and by education they 
were Republicans, either Federalist or Unitarian, 
and towards the Republic all their efforts tended 
when, headed by two great leaders, Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, they initiated the struggle for their 
national independence A great diplomatist and 
statesman. Count Cavour, took advantage of the 
movement to transform Piedmont and the House 
of Savoy into the principal elements for the making 
of United ItJily, convinced as he was that with a 
loyal Monarchy at their head the divided members 
of the Peninsula would find it easier to amalgamate. 
Facts proved that he was right, and King Charles 
Albert first, and Victor Emmanuel after, became 
the sovereigns of Republicans and Revolutionists, 
being considered by the ultramontancs of Europe 
as the partners of conspirators and rebels. They 
risked their Crown and their State for the ideal 
of the independence and unity of the countiy, but 
they were rewarded by founding the only Monarchy 
by which the nation could be ruled, , through 
the gratitude they have aroused in their pet^e. 
The result of this situation and of the popular 
Government which Victor Emmanuel instituted 
after the taking of Rome, was that the Republicans 
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were almost entirely absorbed by the Monarchists, 
and even those who, strictly followinjjf the doctrines 
of their great master, Mazzini, remained irrecon- 
cilable, did so more from the desire for consist- 
ency than fur any real hatred of the new order of 
things, or from any profunnd belief that a change 
would be for the better. This is illustrated to- 
day by the i>olitical career of r)ne of their greatest 
orators, Salvatore Karzilai, and by one of their 
most tenaciiais partisans, lUtore Fcrniri, Gnuid 
Master of the Italian Freemasons, neither of whom 
have ever attempted anything serious against the 
Monarchy. 

After 1870, when Republicans were elected 
Members of I'arliamcnt, their chief demonstrsition 
consisted in answering, when otlled up<m to take 
the oath of all^iancc, “ I refuse i I.ong live the 
Republic ! " thus losing their scstt However, they 
soon learned that without joining in the work of 
the monarchical Parliament no practical fight ftn* 
liberty was possible, so, with a very few exccptknis, 
they consented to remain in the Clvimber when 
elected, taking the oath with si>me kind of incntal 
reservation. 

Even admitting the natumlly nisy estimateN 
given in the different Kc^blican congresses, the 
whole party does not exceed twenty to twenty-five 
thousand throughout Italy, belonging chlcily to 
Romagna and the surrounding provitioes, with 
tw^nsiderable groutM in Milan and Rome, while out- 
ekle thhse ntgions the number of the R(^blieans> 
tut giyett by, their own official figures, Isiiwigniricant. 
MofUmBhisin and Socialism have alike otmiribuiod 
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to thin the ranks of Republicanism, the former with 
the practical working of a democratic Government, 
which has proved that a Republic would really be, 
as Armand Carrel said, “the Monarchy less one 
man,” and the latter by practically taking into 
consideration the economic needs of the people. 
The Republicans have remained the expression 
of an intellectual idealism, not responding to the 
urgent questions for which the masses fight; but 
the party is still surrounded by an aureole of 
patriotism, gained during half a century of struggle 
for the freedom of the country, as was demonstrated 
when the Republican deputies, having proposed in 
the Chamber that a monument should be erected 
to Mazsini in Rome, all the other parties, with the 
Government at their head, joined, thus making a 
national manifestation to the memory of the great 
Thinker and Patriot, who will have his apotheosis 
in that Eternal City which he ruled as Triumvir, 
while Garibaldi defended her from the assault of 
her sister Republic, France. 

Although the Socialist party, like all others in 
Italy, came out of the Revolution which brought 
about the unity of the country, its development was 
delayed because the people, absorbed in the great 
and almost unique political problem of freeing the 
Peninsula, were not attracted by the new doctrines^ 
which have, above all, an economic aim. In addi* 
tion, Italy was a rather unfavourable soil for 
Socialist propaganda, as, up to forty years ago, the 
country was almost entirely lacking in any great 
industries, and did not have litrge agglomerations 
of working men, while the peasants, then represent 
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ing nine-tenths of the labouring classes, were 
not adapted for the kind of oiganization which 
Socialism requires. 

In the period which led to the Unification, utul 
in the years immediately following, those who from 
their political education and tem|)cramcnt were 
attracted to the Extreme Parties were altogether 
under the influence of Mnzzini, and were therefore 
Republicans; but the monarchical system which 
came into force under the House of Savoy was 
inspired by such democratic principles that the 
Republicans soon lost ground, especially after the 
death of their great A|)Ostlc. Some turned 
Monarchists, thinking that, given the actiuil situa- 
tion, the bc.st thing for the anintry was to suppr>rt 
the dynasty, but others became even more ad- 
vanced and embraced " Internationalism," a kind 
of Anarchism of those days which liad been im- 
ported by Bakounine, and which reached its climax 
in 1871, numbering about 10,000 members, from 
among whom Socialism later gathered many of its 
followers 

The first leader of the Italian ScKialists was 
Andrea Costa, who, as soon as tlic franchise was 
ponded, — ^becoming practically universal, since all 
ddzens who knew how to read and write and 
were of age could vote, — was elected Deputy for 
Imola. He was frequently imprisoned for his 
political ideas and often in exile, when he lived 
with Socialist, Karl Marx, Andrea Costa was 
ft tyiHcal son of Ronu^na, quick tempered, hrysJ, 
aitd prqptMvd to make any sacrifice for his prlttcqdes, 
but at the same time noble and generous to his 
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opponents. Among the many trials against him 
for political crimes one remained famous, in which 
Carducci, Italy^s greatest modern poet, and Aurelio 
Safii, the patriot, witnessed in his favour, pro* 
claiming the high esteem they felt for him as a 
man and as a party leader. With that winning 
impetuosity which was peculiar to him, Costa 
proudly addressed the President of the Court, 
saying, would not for anything change my 
bench of accused with your gilded chair. You 
persecute us, you arrest us, you condemn us, but 
we change your courts into tribunes to propagate 
our ideas.” Once elected Deputy and having taken 
the prescribed oath of allegiance, the Anarchists, 
who up to that moment had been united to the 
Socialists, hurled anathema against him by the 
mouth of Malatcsta and Caficro, — the former an 
exile in London, the latter a rich Nc:ipolUan 
Internationalist who had spent a fortune fur the 
cause. From that moment dates the complete 
separation between Anarchists and Socialists and 
the growing influence of the latter, even outside 
the proletariat, so much so that a time came 
when it was fashionable to be a Socialist, or to 
sympathize warmly with them. Prince Baldassarre 
Odescalchi and Prince Scipione Borghese. both 
descendants of popes and cardinals, belonging to 
families representing the most Conservative tradi- 
tions, went arm in arm with Socialists, and Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, the most aristocratic poet and Sufxsr- 
man of the present generation, having been elected 
Deputy, notwithstanding hts having called Parlia- 
ment “the great Beast,” theatrically passed from 
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the Extreme Right to the Extreme Left of the 
Chamber and became a member of the Socialist 
parliamentary group, upholding their theories and 
voting with them. This heterogeneous union, 
however, did not last long, and nrjtwithstfincling 
the pride the Socialists felt in having among them 
the great literary man, and the pleasure he felt in 
posing as a person of most advanced views, the 
inevitable happened and the separation took place, 
being called a divorce for incom^mibility of 
temper.” Prince Odescalchi, who had been a 
member of the deputation which carried the 
plebiscite of Rome in October 1870 to Victor 
Emmanuel in P'lorcnct!, was for a moment expected 
to start a Christian Socialist party ; but nothing 
came of it, and in 1896 he was createrl Senator, 
and dedicated the renuundnr of his life more to 
artistic than social questions. 

It can hardly be said that a real Socialist party 
existed in Imly before 1891, when their first 
Congress was held in Genoa and their first news* 
paper, the Critica Soeia/«, wtut started in Milan 
by Signor Turati, their most formidable organiser 
and orator, who preached in it the theories of 
Marx. Filippo Turati, a Milanese, like most of 
the Socialist jeaders in Italy belongs to the wealthy 
middle class and comes from a most Conservative 
family, his father having been a strict and rii^d 
Prefect, a kind of provincial Governor, whk> was 
most severe in putting down all attempts on the 
phrt of tlte lower classes. His son, after having 
studio profoundly economic and social questions, 
embmoed Socialism and became a power ohiefiy 
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through his sarcastic oratory. Practising as well 
as preaching, he employs a large part of his 
considerable wealth in Socialist propaganda, and 
in keeping up the Criiica Sociale. By this time 
the condition of the workmen had considerably 
changed, especially in the north, with the growth 
of 'industries, making Milan, Turin, and Genoa 
centres for Socialist teaching, which extended from 
thence throughout Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria, 
and Emilia. Socialist clubs were instituted in 
these regions, which distinguished themselves by 
their intransigeance, fighting indiscriminately all 
other parties, even those that at first sight might 
seem to have some items of their programme in 
common, such as Radicals and Republicans, who 
.indeed were attacked more fiercely than any by 
the apostles of the new fiiith. 

This isolation, and the tendency of the Italian 
character to Individualism rather than Collectivism, 
wore not favourable to a rapid development of 
the Socialists, but they found an unexpected and 
unconscious ally in the Government. The pcrsecu> 
tions of Signor Crispi in 1894-95, who wiis 
determined to annihilate them, the repression by 
Marquis di Rudinl in 1H98, and the coercion of 
General Pelloux which followed, did more for the 
party and the popularity of their doctrines than 
all their projtaganda 

The Socialists realised tbit with men such os 
Crispi, Rudinl, and Pelloux in power, it was not 
the moment for the rig^d application of the doctrines 
of Marx, but that the most urgent necessity was 
the .defence of the liberties and rights granted by 
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the Constitution, which, had they been alone and 
therefore tw weak, those Premiers might have 
annulled. Thus came about the alliance between 
Socialists, Republicans, Radicals, and even Con- 
stitutional Democrats, the latter led by Signor 
Zanardelli, who together conducted that famous 
campaign which reached its climax in the long 
and fierce obstructionism against the Pelloux 
Cabinet. The Socialist parliamentary group was 
then entirely under the inilucncc of one of their 
most fascinating men, Enrico Ferri, who had 
deserted for politics the world of science, where 
he was a shining light of the new school of 
criminology which had Ctisare I-ombroso, another 
Socialist, its its greatest exponent Ferri wrote 
his first book when he was twenty-one, and 
since then his publications followed each other in 
rapid succession until i88f>, when he gave up his 
Professorship of Crimimil Law in the University 
to become a Deputy. At first, though sitting at 
the Extreme Left, he did not openly adhere to 
any group, and it was only in 1893 that he joined 
the Socialists, becoming one of their most brilliant 
and violent orators, to whom were due the greatest 
storms of the obstructionist period He over- 
estimated, however, his power of holding the 
Extreme Ixift under his sway, so that soon even 
his friends objected to his Dictatorship both in the 
Chamber and in his position as editor of the 
Aimnti, the organ of the Socialist party. 

The Socialists ended by being simply a section 
of the so-called ** popular parties " which, triumphing 
In the genersl elections of 1900, returned ab^t a 
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hundred deputies, thirty of whom were Socialists, 
thus rcndcrinjE^ the resignation of General Pclloux 
and his colleagues inevitable. These successes 
had the effect of changing the moral atmosphere 
which surrounded Socialism in its earlier days, 
while contact with other parties necessitated 
frequent concessions and compromises in order to 
make combinations possible in the common interest 
Thus to the old exclusiveness followed a kind of 
opportunism; to the original revolutionary char- 
acter succeeded a milder attitude, satisfied with 
demanding evolution and reform. This change 
met with no difficulties as long as the presence and 
power of Conservative administrations rendered the 
union with other parties indispensable, but as soon 
as the Zanardelli-Giolitti Ministry as.sured that 
democratic direction to homo policy for which the 
Socialists had stnigglcd, two distinct tendencies 
manifested themselves in tliuir ranks. This was 
the chief question discussed at the National 
Socialist Congress of Imr>la in 1903, one of the 
most important held by the })arty. Turati, repre- 
senting that section which, on account of its 
programme, i.s called “ Reformist,” fought a 
magnificent duel in words with Fcrri, leader of 
the '* Revolutionist ” wing. Turati mmntained that 
StKsialism had never been Ifo strong, having become 
the hub around which whole legislative work 
of the country revolved, thus rendering absolutely 
ncccssiuy an intelligent holding of the balance 
between the other parties in order to reach the 
gradual realization of those financial, economic, and 
sdciol reforms which ho considered a true and 
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practical revolution. To the objections put forward 
that the party had lost its unity, he remarked that 
this was a quality natural in their early days, when 
they were few, or during the periods of great 
persecution, when all their efforts were needed to 
defend their existence, but not when they had 
passed to the offensive, to positive action in all 
directions, leaving no problem and no side of public 
life untouched, engaging in hundreds of battles on 
different Acids at the stime time, which, he said, 
must necessarily be conducted by methods changing 
according to the diverse atmosphere in which they 
take place, sdthough all aim at one end. 

Ferri was equally eloquent in sustaining thiit, 
abandoning revolutionary methods, Socialism would 
soon degenerate, lose its hold on the masses and 
betray its mission. According to him, not only 
no support, but not even a truce, should ever be 
accorded to any Cabinet of the bourgeoisie, no 
matter how Liberal, as it is only through a 
continuous persistent fight, through an unabated 
“ struggle of ckusscs," that Collectivism will 
ultimately be reached, creating a new society, in 
which all inequality, injustice, and exploitation of 
the iioor will be suppressed Notwithstanding the 
fascination of such a programme, especially when 
uttered with the magic doquence of a nun like 
Ferri, the '’Revolutionists” were defeated by 417 
votes to 275, while an order of the day was passed 
almost unanimously which denied in substance the 
existence of opposite tendencies, stating that there 
was merely a division of work with the view of 
better develo|nng the common programme through 

ti 
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gradual conquests, capable of raising the moral, 
intellectual, and social standard of the proletariat. 
It was, in other words, the triumph of Turati and 
the “Reformists,” the victory of practical good 
sense over sterile doctrines, and it meant the evolu- 
tion of Socialism towards existing institutions, as 
had already taken place in Germany under the 
leadership of Bcbcl, Liebknccht, Bernstein, and 
Wollmar, and in France under Guesde, Jauris, and 
Millerand, the last of whom had become a member 
of a Cabinet of the bourgeoise Republic. 

Meanwhile the ascendancy of Enrico Ferri over 
the party had been constantly decreasing, and, 
having lost the editorship of the Avanii, he 
went to South America for a tour of lectures in the 
Argentine and Brazil, from whence he returned, 
still calling himself a Socialist, but proclaiming the 
necessity of taking office even under a Monarchy. 
He delivered a lecture on the countries he had 
visited, before the King himself, began by the 
word “Sire,” and received the congratulations of 
His Majesty, who shook hands with the former 
dreaded agitator. 

The adhesion of Bissolati to the Giolittl Cabinet 
of 1911 and his visit to the Quirinal took place, 
shortly after, but since this attitude on the part of his 
colleague, Turati has become an opponent of the 
idea that the Socialists should take part in an 
isolated manner in a Ministry under the monarehi« 
cal rdgime. 

Bis.<solati is not the real name of the Sodafist 
leader who is thus known and who is certainly one 
of the best-balanced and moat statesman-like min^ 
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in his party. He was born of a modest family of 
Cremona called Bei^amaschi, but assumed his 
}FCsent name out of gratitude to Professor Stefano 
Bissolati, an ex-priest who educated him and loved 
him as a son. He took his degree in Law, and as 
a young man was a member of a club professing 
the Republican Federalist ideas of Carlo Cattanco, 
the great historian and jurisconlult, who, although 
like many Italian patriots and revolutionists, had 
been educiitcd in a Catholic seminary, fought in the 
memorable “live days” of Milan, and was such a 
convinced Republican that he opposed the union of 
Lombardy to Piedmont, migrating to Switzerland 
rather than live in his own country under a king. 

Bissolati, however, •{lassed from Republicanism 
to Socialism, becoming one f»f the most active of 
proselytizcrs, spending months in going from 
place to place on his bicycle preaching the Socmltst 
gospel Once Deputy, he continued his apostolato 
in Parliament, and the persuasiveness of his argu- 
ments on several ocaisions induced even deputies 
outside the Extreme Left to support him, a.s, for 
example, when he mxulc a {tersonal inquiry into 
the question of “forced domicile,” drawing such 
harrowing pictures of the condition of those 
suffering this punishntent that evttn allowing for 
exaggeration due to i)arty feeling, ho gained the 
sympathy of the majority of the Cluimber. He was 
the founder and first ^itor of the which 

he again directed after the departure of Ferri for 
America. Although a Socialist he did not hUndly 
Suhaetibe to all the theories of his i>aily» so that he 
always refused ti> decline duels wlmn challenged, 
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and among the many he fought was one against that 
Deputy Macola, to whose sword was due the death 
of Felice Cavallotti. This sketch would not hc^ 
complete without adding that notwithstanding his 
cadaverous appearance he is a sportsman, an untir- 
ing swimmer, cyclist, and alpinist, so that he often 
climbs to one of the highest peaks of Italy to 
celebrate among the snows either Christmas or 
New Year's Day. 

The Socialists, even after their complete 
separation from the Anarchists, wavered frequently 
between the Revolutionist and Reformist ten* 
dencies, their leaders, whether called Ferri, Turati, 
or Bissolati, emphasizing, according to circum- 
stances, one or the other to reach the desired aim. 
Notwithstanding the mistakes which all parties 
make, especially young pnrtic.s inexperienced in 
political life, there is no doubt that Socialism hits 
had, on the whole, a .salumry eflcct, particularly in 
Parliament and in the admini.stration of State, 
exercising a severe control on the work of those in 
power and acting either as a brake or as a stimulus. 
It has changed considerably from what it was 
fifteen years ago ; its original revolutionary 
character has almost entirely given place to co* 
operation with the other democratic elements in 
the country, working together with them for social 
and economic reforms, which have helped to raise 
the standard of comfort for the people, and have 
given them a share in the proi^rity which, since 
the beginning of this century, the nation has un- 
doubtedly enjoyed. All this has not been gained 
without severe struggles and deep divisions in the 
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party. To understand the difHculties of the situa* 
lion, it must be remembered that Sij^nnr Giolitti 
/ell in 1 893 amidst the vitupcnitiun and hatred of 
the Extreme Parties, the most violent aj^ainst him 
being the few members of the newborn Socialist 
group, and that, on his return to power in 1901, 
together with Zanardelli, he presented such a demo* 
cratic programme that it was possible for the 
Reformist section of the party to work with him. 
The friction between the two tendencies l)ccamc 
especially acute in 1904, when the Revolutionists 
organised a general strike which failed ; but they 
managed to be victorious in the Congress of 
Bologna, owing to the irresistible eloriucnce rif 
P'erri, who, leading a majority which called itself 
Intransiguint, managed to bring alioiit a com* 
promise between the Sindiciilists led by Labriola, 
the Neapolitan editor of the Propaganda^ and 
the Reformists under Tumti. The Congress in 
Rome in 1906 had pnicticidly the same result, but 
finally, in the Congress of Florence in 1908, the 
Reformists carried the day, obtaining an over* 
whelming majority, which has retained command 
of the party ever since. In the general elections 
of 1909 the Socialists gained more se;its, and for 
the first time a Socialist, Bissolati, represented one 
of the Roman constituencies, thus at last invading 
the Capit'il after having for several years the upper 
hand in Turin, the cradle of the House of Savoy. 
It must not, however, be taken for granted that 
the several thousand electors who voted for 
Bissolati are necessarily all Socialists, as those 
belonging to that party arc, In fact, an insignificant 
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minority, the leader having liecn elected for his 
personal g^fts and character rather than for his 
political opinions, and still more as a naction 
against the Clcricu-Conscrvativcs who had for years 
sent to Parliament Colonel Santini, a naval doctor, 
who represented the union of the ultra- Monarchists 
with the Clericals, being one of the few members 
of the Chamber who did not hesitate to visit the 
present Pope. 

The so-called “ Bloc,” formed by Kadicids, 
Republicans, and Socialists, gained about forty scats 
in the elections of 1909, and tlic s«'ime union liaving 
taken place in the municipal elections, the iidminis- 
tration of a considemble number of towns passed 
from the Clcrico-Conservativcs or moderate Libcntls 
into the hands of the lixtremc Partica The most 
typiail change was thiit in Rome;, where the semi- 
Clcricats who had ruled the Capital for yciirs 
were swept away by the “ Bloc,” which brought 
to the {wsition of first magistrate in the centre of 
Christendom Signor P>nust<) Nathan, a Londoner 
by birth but a naturalised Italian, a Republican in 
politics, having been the faithful pupil of Massini, 
and the collector and editor of his works, a Jew by 
race, cx-Grand Master of the Italian Freemasons, 
who in Italy have as mtun object to fight the 
Papacy. 

A characteristic feature of the Italian Socialists 
is that while entirely in favour of peace and the 
reduction of military expenses, they have never 
gone to the excesses of the Hervdtsts in France, 
and must be considered, on the whole, a patriotic 
party. They have made mistakes, as, for example^ 
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when they were led by Deputy Morgan of Turin 
into that i>roposal to hiss the Czar as a protest 
against his internal policy, which prevented his 
visit to Italy, thus checking a rapprochement 
between the two nations which was greatly to the 
advantage of Italy in her foreign affairs. On the 
other hand, some of the Socialists have been the 
first in the Extreme Parties to support Italy’s 
alliance with the Central Empires as the best 
guarantee for peace, and when war with Turkey 
was declared in 1911, the greater part of the 
Socialists were in its favour, iiissolati gr)ing so 
far as to declare that he would rather leave 
the party than change his attitude on this 
question. For this reason both he and Fcrrt, 
while declaring tha,t they remain Socialists, left the 
ranks of the party at the beginning of 1913, Ferri 
even resigning his seat in the Chamber, lest he no 
longer represented the idcsts of his constituents; 
but he was re>elcctcd by a large majority.* 


' The annual National Soclalixt Conxrpwi met in July 1913, at 
KegK>o Emilia, with th« determination on tlie part of the Kevolu- 
tianiats to expel from the 1 ‘arty ItiKKuInti and bi« frtenda, guilty of 
having Bupperted the Government in the wstr againtt 't*Hrk«y, anrl of 
ha^ng applauded the aurcem of the umiy and navy, in the eaiw of 
DiHOlati til having eonaented to fje received in audience hy the Kldg^ 
and he and hit Mends having gone to the Qiiirinal i'alace to con* 
gratulata the Monarch on Kih eiicapc from d’AIIai'a attempt on hit 
Ilfh. The debate lasted teveral days, and was most anhinted.' 
ilittoiati defivered a mattorly kpeech in which he demwiMmited Uwt 
the Sodalitu, by the mere fhet of allnwing themielvej to te aleelMl 
Kembert of Varllameat, take part in the gevetnmeat of ^ eowttryv 
S|Btd at it would ha folly to wait to go to power antfl an antim 
lo^tit Cabinet can be formed, he thought the opportune moment 
hM CMM to accept the invitation to visit the King, to whom he e«« 

I Mwdad n pregtammh of tocial mform which the Sovereign approved, 
IS ee doiiw vmtA the way for aome other Socialist to form 
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During the last twcnty-hvc years of the nine- 
teenth century Italy had the unenviable distinction 
of being the land which produced the largest, 
number of active anarchists, who were the instru- 
ments for so-called political crimes. Before that 
time Anarchism did not exist in Italy, but it de- 
veloped out of the remnants of the disbanded Inter- 
nationalists, at first composed principally of men 
who, from various circumstances, were opposed to 
organized society, which they believed to be the 
cause of all their misfortunes. Before the Unity 
of Italy they were conspirators, belonging to the 
most audacious secret socictic.s, and when the whole 
country accepted the Savoy Monarchy, they became 
Republicans, as a Republic represented, in their 
eyes, the most advanced expression of revolution. 
Later they turned Internationalists arid Socialists, 
and later still they became Anarchists, ready to 
join any other party which would furnish an even 
more violent creed. 

It has never been possible to ascertain whether 
Giovanni Passanante, who tried to murder King 
Humbert a few months after his ascension to the 
throne, belonged to the Internationalists, but it is 
undoubted that the Internationalist propaganda 
influenced his criminal purpose. During the 

part of a Goi^mment. H« defended hi» action in nendlng gveetinge 
to tbe floldien fiKhtins in AfHca by eaying that it if not tnie that 
Soeialimn It affainst the prepamdon for war or asaintt the ttte of 
armed force or the military valour of the people. All wa* iti vidn. 
The Kevolutionifti, led by Torad, decreed by an overwhelming 
majority the expukion of BuwOlati and hit foUowen. 

The next day Bittolati, together with lomo of the beet known 
Soeialifta, including thirteen Deputiei, formed the '*Sodaliu* 
Refonuixt Party.* 
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demonstrations of rejoicing over the escape of the 
King, who was only slightly wounded, the Intcr- 
.nationalists provoked disorders, and in Florence 
threw bombs among the crowd, killing and 
wounding several people. The progress that this 
dangerous association had made is proved by the 
statement in the Chamber of Signor Zanardelli, 
then Minister of the Interior, that no less than 237 
Internationalist clubs existed, an admission which 
created such an impression that the Cabinet w;ts 
overthrown. 

The serious “work" of ItiiUan anarchy l)cgan 
with the murder of President Sadi Cantot, by Santc 
Caserio, in 1894. This evidently encouraged other 
anarchists, for their crimes followed each other 
closely. L^ega fired at Crispi, Acciarito tried to 
stab King Humbert, Angiolillo shot the Spanish 
Premier, Canovas del CasUllo, Lucheni assassinated 
the Empress of Austria, and Bre.sci killed King 
Humbert It is a remarkable feature of the list 
that, until d’Alba attempted the life of Victor 
Emmanuel III none of these anarchists committed 
their crimes before having lived abroad, where 
the germs of what is called “Individualist” or 
“Terrorist” anarchy are imbibed. This would go 
to prove that Italians, impulsive by nature and 
sanguinary by heredity, are not, when left to them> 
selves, capable of cold-blooded premeditated crinua^ 
which must be instigated by abler “oompaidons” 
fd>r«uL The ap])arcnt contradicUon between the 
kind-heartedness and gentleness of the Italian people 
and the high rate of bloody crimes in the Peninsula 
iis explain^ by the fact that human life is un- 
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doubtedly held more cheaply there than in other 
civilized countri(;s. To Italians of a certain class, 
accustomed for {^enenitioiis to a profound disbelict 
in the justice and incorruptibility of their rulers, it 
dues not appear a heinous crime to bike the law 
into their own hands and commit murder for 
righteous revenge, or for the liberation of the 
oppressed, or for any other cjiuse which appears to 
them noble and generous. Murders, most of which 
in the minds of those who commit them have this 
character, are i>orpetuatexl to tluj amazing number 
of four thousand a year, an avenige of ov<!r ten 
a diiy. This rate is four times as great as it is 
in Prussia, five times as great as in France and 
Switzerland, and sixteen times as great as in 
England — and this without biking into considera- 
tion the wounded, who avenige from eighty 
thousand to ninety thousand a year, or even more, 
as there is a rooted custom among the people to 
conceal from the law injuries received and the name 
of the offender, in order that they may take private 
revenge. 'I'hc use of the knife among the lower 
classes has reached such lengths, that a league has 
been started against that wea|x>n, and a law passed 
making it a punishable offence for anyone to carry 
a knife measuring more than three centimetres, or 
about an inch and a quarter long, or one the blade 
of which can be fixed so as to be used as an arm 
of offence. 

Another reason which makes the Italian a recruit 
of Anarchism is his hereditary leaning towards 
secret societies, which in the past honeycombed die 
land, and whicli still accustom him to the idea 
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of imposing his will and exacting punishment for 
injuries without going through any legal form. In 
. .such a .soil there is little ciuisc for .surprise if the 
exciting influence of anarchic literature uikc.s root 
rapidly and produces a terrible harvest It preaches 
to the pitifully poor and to the illiterate of “ laws 
which must disfippcar, and Society, resting on 
principles of ojiprc.ssion which must ex^xict acts of 
violence and rcvolution~--iind when the .situation is 
too strained and the state of mind is in advance 
of the existing siMiial onler, thertj mu.st be an 
immtsliate .solution.” “ Immediate solution ” mean- 
ing, of course, to the individualist anarchists, bombs, 
revolvers, and daggcr.s, just as “displacement 
of property” is a euphemism for stealing. The 
best-known living ludian anarchist is Enrico 
Malutcstii, who, after escaping from prison in the 
most htusardrnis way and revisiting the Peninsula 
several times without Ixsing taken by the (K>ltco, 
established himself in London. “ The objects of 
the anarchists,” ho declares, “are love, justice, liberty, 
brotherhood, and equality, which can be obtained 
only through revolution,” and, above all, “anti- 
parliamentarionism, by which almlition of govern- 
ment is to be accomplished and then the abolition 
of private property.” 
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SOTJ'J’II ITAI.Y 

ProbloniB of the South, financial and moral — Camorra — Mafia 
— Notarbartolo murder trial— 'Ilie San-do inquiry into corrup- 
tion— Characteristics of the people — Ktmetlies and reform— 
The “disembowelling” of Naples— The need of water— An 
aqueduct worthy of the ancient Romans 

O P all thu probI(‘ins whicii United Italy has 
to face none is at once so ur^rent and so 
difTicult of solntion as that of the niising 
the southern part of the kinjirdonii to the same 
level of civilisation and )}rospurity its thu North, 
Kiicial characteristics, rooted traditions, economic 
difficulties, the illitcnicy of the people, and the 
maleficent forces of Nature-cholera, malaria, earth- 
quakes, and volcanic eruptions — have vied with 
each other to plunge the Inhabibrnts of Sicily and 
the old kingdom of Naples, although naturally 
cheerful, intelligent, and industrious, into such morsd 
and matcrifd poverty as renders the sacrifices and 
efforts to uplift and assist them made by the 
Italian Government and their fellow-countrymen 
less fruitful than was hoi)ed. In the past they 
endured every kind (»f government except a just 
one. Greek and Roman, Ostrogoth and Lombard, 
Norman and Angevin, Spaniard and Bourbon, 

each in turn coveted this fair and fertile land, and 

m 
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ruled it for their own pleasure and pruilit not 
for that of the natives of the country. Opposition 
to the Government and despair of obtaining 
'justice or protection from their rulers became 
inbred in the people, and resulted in their taking 
to a great extent the law into their own hands, 
developing through secret societies, such as the 
Camorra, the Mafia, and the Mala Vita, a kind 
of self-government which at its best dispensed 
a rude justice between man and man, upholding the 
primeval laws of personal honour and revenge for 
injury ; at its worst constituted n moral miasnui over 
the social life of the people, in which the stronger 
and bolder lived by protecting and taking advantage 
of the vicc.s of the weak. This state of things has 
had its outcome in such celebrated cases as the 
condemnation of Deputy Casale, accused of bdng 
the head of the Ncapolibm Camorra ; the Notar- 
bartolo murder trial, in which Deimty Paliszolo, 
tried as the head of the Mafia, was brought before 
the Court of Assize as the murderer of Comm. 
Notarbartolo, but was acquitted ; the trial of Nunzio 
Nasi for malpractices and defalcations in his postion 
as Minister of Instruction, which, although he wits 
condemned, only resulted in the apotheosis of the dis- 
honest functionary by his compatriots as a hero and 
a martyr ; or in the notorious Cuocolo murder trial, 
which exposed to the world the sordid and nefarious 
workings of the modem Camorra of Naples,’^ 

This criminal plague spot was, it seems, first 
imported into Spain by the Arabs, and from thence 

^ Hie Cttoecdiff mimler trial, to remove it from the atmoephere of 
Nesleai teoh place in Viterbo, and tasted about seveateen oumtbM, 
beintf porbaps the lonzest known in Italy. It ended on the Stb July 
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was brought to Naples at the time of the Spanish 
domination, where it assumed such vast proportions 
as to impose its will upon even the rulers of the 
country, becoming almost a recognized institution, ' 
from which Government and police, nut only in the 
distant past, but even in relatively recent days, have 
asked support, giving their protection in exchange. 

Public life in the South w.xs almost entirely 
subject to the Camorra, which was the chief factor in 
political elections, and master of the municipality. 
In i860, immediately after the conquest of the Two 
Sicilies by Garibiddi, while the Genem! was still 
Dictator in Naple.s, there was an attempt to create 
order through disorder, that is, to “set a thief to 
catch a thief" The afTiIiates of the a.ssociation were 
charged with the police service. At first all went 
well, the Camorrists were animated with great seal, 
but before long it was observed that the octroi, 
which brings in the largest contribution to the in** 
aimc of the city, had practically ceased to yield 
any revenue. On inquiry, it was discovered that 
all dutiable objects were allowed to pass without 
question by those who said *' it belongs to Ilepplno/’ 
the diminutive of Giuseppe, by which name the 
great General was known to the NenpoUtana 
Silvio Spaventa, the patriot who suilered imprison- 
ment under the Bourbons, one of the noblest figures 
among the Italian polidcians of the day, and him- 
self a southerner, determined to stamp out the pest, 
and, helped by General lAmarmora, threw into 
prison, or sent to foiced domidlc^ thousands of 

191a, ^ H senuMKe <m hU ttw Rccnusd, $vppomid to bs tbs 
tMUiltr mwt chief oOkkle of the NesyoUtim Coiwwa, mmI it ww 
iMtieved Uurt it einick the deeibblew to thet eiimiasi n o d s rt oa. 
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Camorrists. In the year in which this general 
exodus took place crime diminished 45 per cent in 
the city, thus proving what an effect a real and 
permanent break up of the Society would have. 
Spaventa, unfortunately, could not carry out his 
programme to the end, as he fell from power, and 
the Camorrists whom he had sent to prison 
returned more depraved, more arrogant, bold(ir than 
before. The first time Spaventa went to Naples 
after ceasing to be Minister, he was attacked and 
beaten without it being possible to bring the cul[>rits 
to justice, and it was indeed afterwards known that 
they had been presented with a b&ton of honour 
by their associates. Unscrupulous politicians and 
officials, having seen the efforts to get rid of the 
plague frustrated, thought it better to make use of 
it for political and police purposes. For instance, 
a cab strike created a deadlock in the life of Naples. 
Nothing seemed to satisfy the strikers or induce 
them to resume work. The Chief of Police, 
Pennine, at the end of his resources, went to the 
then head of the Camorra, the famous Ciedo 
Cappuccio. No one knows of what the agreement 
between the two consisted, but after the interview 
Cappuccio went through all the low (juarters of 
Naples, sitting on the box of a cab, cracking the 
whip, and cr3ring, “ Companions, harness your horses 
and go out I " and one hour later, without any ex* 
planation, the throe thousand cabs of the city were 
at work again. 

In the great popular festivals of Pied^protta and 
Monteycigino, Ciccio Cappuccio, who was perha)» 
^ inoit powerful modern leader of the Camomi, 
used to nppear in a superb carriage with thnse 
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horses, bowed down to by all, returning the saluta- 
tions with the air of a prince, while all vehicles, 
without exertion, made way for him. 

As has always been the case with intelligent 
malcfiictors, the heads of the Camorra succeeded 
in gaining a great ascendancy over the people, not 
only by terrorism, but by doing acts of real justice. 
One day a poor music-teacher, whose sole means 
of living consisted in an old piano, returned home 
to find his instrument stolen. He rushed to the 
police and judges, but without gaining any redress. 
Desperate, he went to implore the aid of Cappuccio, 
who was really touched by his despair, so that three 
hours afterwards the piano, brought by unknown 
hands, stood in its acciLstomcd place. The 
musician, full of gratitude, nin to offer his watch as 
a gift to Cappuccio, who thcreu|)on, declaring that 
he had only done what he felt to be lus duty, kicked 
him out of the hou.se. 

The Camorra became in kitcr years a political 
instrument when it recognised as its supreme head 
Deputy Casale, who, from 1893, for eight years, 
was constantly rcturnetl without opposition to the 
Chamber, none daring to stand against him. I lis 
power was so great that he used to be called the 
'* King of Naples,” nor wa.<i that a misapplied title, 
as whoever is at the head of the dreaded Society 
is credited with having in his hands the lives 
and interests not only of the inhabitants of the 
largest town of the kingdom, but of almost tihe 
whole south of Italy. Socialism, although never 
strong in the .South because of this criminal 
oiganisation, played a fine part when a small 
Socialist i>apcr of Naples, the Propaganda^ was 
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the first to publicly denounce Deputy Casale, 
challenging him to demonstrate that, since he was 
without any profession, art, or trade, he was not 
drawing his income from illicit sources. The 
Deputy thought his best plan was boldness, so 
he brought a suit against the paper, giving it the 
opportunity to prove its assertions. Notwithstand- 
ing the combined efforts of the influential members 
of the Camorra, the trial resulted in a complete 
defeat for Casale and his supporters, proving 
clearly the immense corruption of the whole ad- 
ministration of Naples, which consequently resigiicd 
in a body. 

The Camorra, as it has existed until lately, is 
divided into fourteen gang.s, or coips, corresponding 
to the fourteen regions of Naples, each of which 
is composed of twenty-four Camorrists, and forty- 
eight Piecioiti, or aspirants, every Camorrist having 
two of the latter under his command, one to watch 
over him and the other to serve him. The PkcioUi 
in their turn have five or six O'iovmi OttoraH 
(honoured youths) attached to them. The Giovani 
Onoraii pay for the privilege of being taken under 
the protection of the "honoured Society,” as the 
Camorra is called in their .slang, and according to 
the aptitude which they show in their career, they 
are first promoted Picciotti and then CanutrrisU, 
This constituted in Naples alone a body of about 
five thousand men, determined, resolute, and of 
proved astuteness and intciligence, forming an 
anny which had its ramifications in almost every 
class of society. There arc only two high 
officers in the Camorra, the head, called Capo in 

19 
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Testa, and the Contaiuolo, or cashier, the latter 
replacing the former when necessary. These two 
positions exist for reasons of organization in each 
of the fourteen gangs, but the head of head.s is the 
supreme master, while the cashiers are chosen 
among old Camorrists who have distinguished 
themselves by knowing how to make the affiliates 
pay their percentages, and if necessary exact it by 
violence. The chief funds of the Society come 
from gambling, usury, and shares in the thefts 
committed. The cashier visits low taverns and 
goes from table to Uible obliging men to play, 
and demands twopence out of each tcnpence 
betted, enforcing his will at the point of the knife, 
and very seldom meeting with resistance. Frc- 
qucjjtly he lends money to the players with an 
interest of twopcjice in every tcnpence, if the 
money is returned at once, or twopence a day on 
every tcnpence until princi]xil and interest are paid. 
Various punishments arc inflicted on disobedient 
members, the most common being the sfregio, a 
razor'Cut on the cheek; death is only decreed in 
case of treason, but the fiat once gone forth there 
is no escape from it. 

The Notarbartolo case, which has been men- 
tioned before, serves to illustrate the organisa- 
tion and power of the Mafia, the sister criminal 
association to that on the Italian mainland. Com- 
mendatorc Emanucle Notarbartolo, an honest and 
distinguished politician and Hank Director, was, 
towards the end of the nineties, one of the most 
prominent figures in Sicily. First as Mayor of' 
Palermo, and afterwards as Director of the Bank of 
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Sicily, he led a most energetic and courageous 
campaign against all kinds of corruption and 
.intrigue which chiefly had their origin in the 
Mafia. Notarbartolo’s unpopularity deprived him 
of both offices, but in a few years the Hank was so 
discredited that the Government ordered an inquiry ; 
the great Bank crisis of 1893 followed all ovtir the 
country, and the return of Notarbartolo to the 
Bank of Sicily was considered imminent He was 
first warned by being kidnapped by brigands, but 
on his release he made it clear that he had not 
been intimidated. Accordingly, the decision was 
taken to “suppress ” him. One evening he started 
from his country residence by rail for Palermo, and 
on the arrival of the train he had disappeared. 
An examination of the carriage revealed stains 
of blood and signs of a struggle, while a search* 
party along the railway line discovered his body 
on a bridge, showing that his murderers had 
hoped to conceal their crime by casting the remains, 
which were cut and slashed in the most horrible 
manner, into the river. This happened on the 
night of P'cbruary 1, 1893, but for about seven 
years the perpetrators of the barbarous crime went 
unpunished, although every time that the question 
of the trial arose there was no doubt in the public 
mind as to the identity of the man who carried out 
the murder, or that of the man who instigated it. 
From the first the police were fully informed, and 
several times sent their reports to the Courts for 
the necessary orders to act ; but on one occasion 
the r^ort was spirited away in its journey from 
one office to another in the same town ; on another, 
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the same thing happened to the orders of the 
judidal authorities; on others, no orders were 
given at all. The man who was responsible for 
the murder had never been even interrogated, 
while the actual author, a certain Fonkina, who 
was once arrested, [)rovc<1 an alibi, according to 
which he was at the time in Tunis, and he had to 
be released, although both police and judges were 
convinced of his guilt In all this an intangible 
all-powerful influence was only too evident, which 
prevented justice from following its course. To be 
outside its radius the Government ordered that the 
trial should take place in Milan, and while it was 
going on the son of the murdered man, a young 
lieutenant in the Navy, rose, and in a voice 
shaking with indigiKition said, “He who ordered 
the assassination, hr: who is the real murderer is 
Deputy Paliszolo, the head c>f the Mafia.” Not- 
withstanding the assertion of the young officer, 
confirmed by evidence and liy the depo.siti(ms of 
heads of police and prefects in the Island, Deputy 
Palizzolo was not mole.stcd, as he enjoyed parlia- 
mentary immunity, and ho went from Rome to 
Palermo, where his supporters received him 
with almost royal honours, and he addressed them 
as follows : “ We must keep united, as this b a war 
of Northern Italy against Sicily,'* thus cndeavoiv- 
ing to resuscitate the old autagonbrn between 
North and South. 

At last the i)erseverancc of Lieutenant Notar- 
bartolo in collecting evidence against his fathers 
assassins and their instigator was so groat that the 
Government of the time thought the moment had 
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come to deal a severe blow at the Mafia, by strik- 
ing its acknowledged Head, Deputy Palizzolo. 
The difficulty always existed that it was impossible 
‘to start any procedure against him without the 
authorization of the Chamber on account of his 
parliamentary prerogatives, while it was feared that 
if he knew with what he was threatened, he would 
escape abroad, which is a most common thing 
among Sicilian criminals, separated iis they are by 
only a few hours from Malta, h«gypt, or Tunis. 

Something quite unprecedented in the annals 
of parliamentary history took place in order to 
secure him. The Government suspended all tele- 
graphic communication with Sicily, presented to 
the Chiunber the request to arrest and try Deputy 
Palizzulo, which passed it on immediately to the 
Committee, which in its turn made its report that 
same day, and it was approved a few hours later 
by the Chamber, so that on the very evening that 
the capture of the famous Deputy was decided upon, 
he was secured before any news of what was going 
on had reached Sicily. 

To describe the Mafia in a few words is not 
easy. Among the regions of Italy, Sicily is the 
one which has preserved most of mediaeval tradi- 
tion, and the idea that every man sliould be his 
own avenger, at all times, and in all ways, has 
l>ccomc an inemdicable feeling in the Sicilians. 
The Bourlxm rule, with its cruelty, tyranny, and 
injustice, fostered this conviction not only among 
the people, but also among that imrtion of the 
aristocrat exposed to the abuses of tlie Govern- 
ment The humble citizen had the knife, the 
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noble the sword, but often the latter made use of 
the former as the instrument of his revenge, to 
whom, in exchange, he never dented the support 
of his authority and influence when called upon,' 
and thus originated that tacit accord against all 
constituted authority, which was the nucleus of a 
kind of association to which all were admitted who 
had given proof of undoubted courage. In the 
rebellions and insurrections against the Bourbons 
they were ever to the fore. When the times 
changed with the unity of the country, the better 
element, having no more reason for conspiracy, 
dropped the association, leaving the dregs to form 
an inorganic, almost imi>alpablc body, which co- 
operated for mutual benefit in crime, its chief aim 
being self-advantage, to be obtained by any means. 
If anyone stands in the way, either he must with- 
draw or take this consequences : one day his dead 
body will bo discovered without the possibility 
of ascertaining who was the murderer. This 
was the case with Notarbartolo, and also with 
Lieutenant Petrosino, the famous American de- 
tective, sixteen years later. Not one' person would 
give evidence, for the unwritten code of the 
Society forbids recourse to justice, and anyone who 
violates this law is considered "infamous,” that is, 
subject to death. 

To tlio accompliais and those who really 
execute the crime there is a guarantee of safety in 
the knowledge that Ixthiiid them exists an orf^anixa- 
tion connecting tlie meanest agent with the most 
powerful con.Hpinitor, an organization which has as 
its chief object to render justice impotent, and 
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which embraces members who are often personally 
unknown to each other. 

An instance or two will give a better idea of 
the power of this dreaded Society. Commendatore 
Giacosa, brother of the well-known dramatist, was 
sent to Palermo to conduct the preliminary 
examinations in conneuon with certain bloody 
Mafia outrages which took place in 1866, In a 
few weeks he had all the threads in his hands, and 
came to the conclusion that the organizer of the 
crimes was one of the best-known patricians — a 
member of the ^Senate. Proud of his discovery, 
he sent a report to the Minister of Justice, hut 
received no answer, and three days afterwards was 
transferred to P'lorencc. 

Only one man had the courage to try to stamp 
out the Mafia, and this was Nicotera, Momc 
Minister in the first Liberal Cabinet of United 
Italy. At that time, in i8;r6, there was .still 
brigandage in Calabria, headed by the famous 
Sinardi. Nicotera called the Prefect whom he 
most trusted, Malusardi, and said, " Your career is 
assured if, having every means at your dis£X)sal, 
you take Sinardi.” When this was iiccomplishcct 
the Home Minister said, “ Now turn your atten- 
tion to the brigand Leone, in Sicily.” Malusardi 
went to Sicily, but so much time passed without 
news that Nicotera became imfiaticnt, and an 
exchange of telegrams took place between the 
two, somewhiit as follows : — 

“ Why do you not get Leone ? ” 

Because he is protected by the Mafia.” 

** Take him in spite of it” 
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“ I cannoti because he is the most influential 
elector of the Deputy in whose constituency his 
head-quarters are.’* 

Who is the Deputy ? ” 

“ Baron Torina, one of the heads of the Mafia." 

Nicotera called upon the Baron to make short 
work of the brigand, saying that if within six days 
Leone were not in the hands of the police the 
Baron should go to prison for the rest of his life. 
As Torina resisted, Nicotera dissolved the Chamlxn: 
in order to deprive him of his parliamentary 
immunity, put him under police surveillance, and 
proposed him for forced domicile. Shortly after- 
wards Leone’s hiding-place wa.*? discovered, and he 
was killed in the fight which followed. 

But— not much time pa.s.sed before Nicotera 
was no longer Mini.sler, mid Malusardl was super- 
annuated. 

During the Nolarbartolo trial it was found that 
a member of the aristocmey, Prince Mirto, had 
concealed in one of his aistlcs the actual author of 
the crime, whom he gsive up only after having been 
threatened with arrest and pro.secution. A Senator 
and ex-Mayor of Palermo, Duke della Verdura, 
was accused of complicity; another Deputy, Fili- 
Astolfonc, wa.s denounced os having been the head 
of a branch of the Mafia, the famous and bloody 
Fratcllanza of Girgcnti; judges, chiefs of police, 
and even oificers of the gendarmes were also shown 
to have favoured the Mafia, directly or indirectly, 
as, for instancti, Colonel Ccllaris, who modified the 
reports against members of the brotherhood 
received from hi.s subordinates before sending them 
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on to the judjjes. One of the most exciting sittings 
was that in which General Mirri, Minister of War, 
refusing to avail himself of the privilege granted to 
members of the Cabinet to be interrogated at home, 
attended personally to give evidence in Milan. As 
the General was Royal Commissioner in Sicily 
during the last Crispi Cabinet in 1895, his state- 
ments were awaited with much anxiety, and prf>ved 
to be of the greatest gravity. 

General Mirri, an ancient Garibiddinn olhcer, one 
of the celebrated “ Thousiind,” was most courageous 
in rcvciiling how the Mafia could and did exist 
through the .support its members gave in politicid 
struggles, the corruption of the police, and the 
“negligence, indeed the connivance of justice.” 
This connivance he strongly atuickcd, especially 
in the person of Commcndatorc Venturini, who was 
at that time Procurator-Genend, or Crown Pro- 
secutor, of' the island. P'or a few days after this 
General Mirri was the most popular man of the 
Cabinet, and the country began to cry out for 
justice and honesty. Ilis star, however, waned 
when Comm. Venturini, to defend himself, published 
letters cxckinged between him and the General 
when the latter was in Sicily. I'hey were written 
at the time of the general election of 1895, 
which Signor Crispi, then Premier, used all kinds 
of means to obtain an overwhelming majority 
in support, not only of his ixdicy, but also of 
himself, against the attacks made on l)uth his 
public and private life. The struggle in Sicily 
wlu more fierce than anywhere else, os Crispi was 
ft Sicilian. General Mirri, in carrying out the in- 
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structions of the Government, had the imprudence 
to write to the Procurator-General the letters which 
the latter then made public. In one of them the 
General urges Comm. Venturini to cancel from the 
electoral lists a certain number of electors ‘‘who 
arc against a certain personage” (Crispi). In 
another he insists on the release of a person of 
very bad reputation, a certain Saladino, who was 
in prison accused of murder, theft, and forgery, in 
order that, having great electoral influence in his 
constituency, he might ensure the success of the 
Government candidate, Signor Damiani, Crispfs 
staunchest supporter. General Mirri concluded his 
letter by saying, “ Damiani must at any cost be 
victorious, as Damiani means Crispi.” Signor 
Damiani was, in fact, elected, partly through the 
assistance of the relatives of Saladino, who was 
shortly afterwards unanimously acquitted by a jury. 
General Mirri resigned, and the confidence of the 
country in the Government of which he fimned a 
part was severely shaken. 

Besides the attempts made to redeem Naples by 
Spaventa, Nicotera, and other statesmen, the most 
energetic step in that direction was taken under the 
Saracco Ministry, when from all quarters the end 
of the Neapolitan scandals and corruption wiut 
insistently demanded. The Premier decided to 
get to the bottom of that powerful combination of 
forces which in the Queen of the Mcditerntnean 
have been conspiring .so long against the public 
good, lie therefore ordered a most exhaustive 
inquiry into all the public services there, and 
entrusted it to Senator Saredo, from Savona, near 
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Genoa, a student of law and an authority on legal 
matters. The mission was of the most difficult and 
thorny description, but he accomplished it courage- 
ously in a year's constant work, rewarded by the 
consciousness of having performed a nece.ssary 
although ungrateful duty. He revealed the terribly 
rotten state of affairs in the largest Italian town, 
and in reading the two thousand pages of his report, 
in which all the corruption and dishonesty he 
discovered is set forth, one passes continually from 
a feeling of astonishment to one of repugnance and 
disgust, but at the same time of adminition for the 
man who continued unflinchingly, although con- 
fronted at each step by the intangible Camorra, 
led by its powerful chieh;, who tried to bar his way 
with every imaginable obstacle. It is impossible to 
give an idea of the disorder and confusion found in 
the offices of the city, where the archives even were 
lacking, and where a great quantity of precious 
officUd documents had disiippcarcd — some stolen, 
some given away, and some sold. His report 
shows an uninterrupted scries of favouritism in 
everything: from the electoral lists to the clean- 
ing of the streets, from public records to public 
instruction, from the distribution of the water to the 
care of the municipal gardens, from the coBcession 
of public works to even the care of the cemeteries, 
nothing was left untouched. One constantly 
comes across city hall officials, a hundred times 
guilty and dc.serving dismissal, but a hundred 
times allowed to remain, receiving, instead of 
disgrace prises, gratuities, and promotions, while 
theit number was enormously in exceite of what 
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was required. This seems impossible to anyone 
who 'does not know the organization of the Camorra, 
how all those affiliated in this ring, which vividly 
recalls Tammany in New York, defend and assist 
each other, the lower adepts boasting of the im- 
punity which they enjoy through the protection 
of their leaders, and the latter able, through the 
support of the former, to make large and dishonest 
gains out of the public funds. He found that in 
Naples all the wntnicts for the electric light, the 
trams, the saniuiry arrangements, the hospitals, the 
benevolent institutions, the water-supply, and the 
slaughter-houses, to qtiote only the principal, could 
not be concluded without the intervention of the 
Camorra, who exacted extraordinary bribes, and 
the inquiries attempted by Itjcal authorities had 
always been frustrated by the intervention and 
pressure of the Camorra chiefs. The body of 
school teachers was altogether transformed into an 
electoral mechanism, and at the approach of the 
elections they were augmented in numbers, their 
salaries raised, and all their demands blandly 
approved. Public records were kept in such a 
state of confusion as to render easy the concealment 
of the real formation of families, cither to escape 
the payment of taxes, to avoid military service, 
or, finally, for electoral purposes. For the kilter a 
special book of records wj«* kept, liaving as object 
the inclusion among tlic electors of thousands who 
had no right to vote, an<l the exclusion of many 
who had ; in the list one finds thievc.s, bankruiHs, 
forgers, swindlera, speculators, murderers, and even 
those no longer alive, the last, as b proved by the 
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Senator's report, having taken part in several 
elections since their death. 

Senator Saredo had mercy neither on living 
nor dead nor regard for illustrious names. Among 
the latter the most compromised was the Duke di San 
Donato, one of the most popular men in Southern 
Italy. He belonged to a really noble and ancient 
Neapolitan family, and had added to the reputation 
he inherited from his ancestors by a daring life as 
a patriot In 1847 he joined in the revolutionary 
movements against the Bourbons, which co.st him 
prison and persecution ; he was one of the leaders 
of the in.surrcctions and wars for independence, 
often risking his life and fortune and suflering exile 
in France and in England. Immediately after the 
liberation of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies in 
i860, he was elected Deputy of one of the con- 
stituencies of the city of Naples, which he repre- 
sented for forty years until his death, and both 
Victor Emmanuel II and King Humbert, unaware 
of what the inquiry of Senator Saredo would bring 
to light, treated him as an intimate friend. 

What the inquiry showed as having happened 
under San Donato, whom the Neapolitans simply 
called in their dialect '* U’Ruca,’' "the Duke,” when 
he was president of that province, is something that 
seems impossible. There are even sums of money 
down in the accounts, " subsidies distributed to the 
daughters of patriots,” which were proved to have 
gone to prostitutes. All works of public utility 
were assigned to those who gave the largest bribes, 
^ oontracts, put at a low estimate at the begin- 
nli^, roM to millions before being completed. For 
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instance, the lunatic asylum, the finances of which 
were most depleted, having had need of rcpsirations, 
it was estimated that L. 680 would cover the cost, 
but L. 48,000 were paid out before they were finished, 
of which L. 47,200 was proved to have gone into 
the pocket of some one. 

These were the big transactions, but small ones 
were not disdained, the most typical being bribes 
given to the editors of small local papers at Christ* 
mas, the insignificance of the sum augmenting the 
feeling of disgust with which one reads the report. 
Once a public dinner was given in the city which 
went into the accounts at L. 1 000, which is not surpris- 
ing when the items arc considered, comprising, for 
instance, over L. 21 for rice, which in reality perhaps 
cost eight shillings, and other items to correspond. 

Although the njcords of the different ofliccs were 
in the utmost confusion, showing evident attempts 
to conceal all kinds of robberies, Senator Saredo suc- 
ceeded in establishing that the budget of 1901, which 
closed with a declared deficit of L.8373, had instead a 
surplus of L. 9267, that is, L. 1 7,640 unaccounted for. 

Senator Saredo explained to a certain extent the 
abnormal and unlawful situation in Naples, by con- 
sidering that all the virtues and defects of the 
Neapolitan character originate in a primary marked 
quality — the worship of exterior beauty. They 
confound beauty with goodness, so that '*what 
satisfies their (esthetic sense satisfies their moral 
sense also, and makes them wish to enjoy more 
than to work, developing individualism in a pre- 
dominant form.’* Those characteristics rendered 
possible up to fifty years ago a succession of the 
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most hateful tyrannies, and under the present 
regime of freedom have allowed a succession of 
local tyrannies, embodied in the Camorra. When, 
ih i860, after the epic conquest by Garibaldi of the 
Two Sicilies, Naples joined the rest of Italy, then, 
for want of instruction, of social and economical 
organization, and of political education, she needed 
a constant work of regeneration and assistance 
while passing from despotism to freedom. Instead 
of this, the city, without home-rule traditions or 
any material of which to form a local administration, 
and with citizens incapable, for lack of preparation, 
of taking the leadership in public aflairs, could not 
fail, when left to herself, to fall into the net that 
centuries of degeneration had woven. However, 
those perverted arc but a small minority, which has 
succeeded in gaining the predominance by taking 
advantage of an abnormal state of things, and there 
is no doubt that the large population of Naples, the 
salient characteristics of which are kind-heartedness, 
generosity, and extreme intelligence, will end by 
making their influence predominate, and will rid 
their country of the unhealthy elements which have 
so long made justice and honesty vain words. It 
must not for a moment be supposed that Naples 
and the South have not had judges exemplary for 
their integrity, deritous of impartially enforcing the 
law, and a great phalanx of noble, upright, dis- 
interested men, such as Spaventa, Bonghi, Villari, 
and many, many others who have been examples of 
all that is best and noblest in national life. 

In the face of so many grave mbfortunes the 
south of Italy has shown a marvellous power of 
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recuperation. The terrible cholera epidemic of 
1884 had the salutary effect of giving to Naples a 
magnificent water-supply, and bringing about what 
was called the “disembowelling” of the city, when 
whole districts, such u.s Chiaia, very characteristic 
but very filthy, were swept away, and at a cost of 
millions were replaced by the present modern 
quarters which arc less picturesque but more sanitary. 
The ten years’ tariff war with France had the most 
severe consequences for the southern provincci^ 
but it led to their seeking and finding new markets 
and to a development of industries and manufactures 
which before were uncxistent One of thdr most 
terrible curses is the want of water, as — what seems 
almost impossible — seventeen millions of the popu- 
lation of Italy, mostly in the South, arc not provided 
with drinking water. This is due chiuily to the 
deafforestfition of the kind, which has brought 
drought in its train, es])ccially felt in Apulia, where, 
however, a colossal work is in course of execution, 
costing the State over L. 5,200,000, to be finished, 
it is hoped, by 1916, and by which, through an 
aqueduct worthy of the ancient Romans, water 
will be supplied to those regions. In addition, re- 
afforestation is carried out on scientific principles 
and on a loige scale, dry farming has intro- 
duced, and a scheme has been started of constructing 
large reservoirs on the Apennines for the irrigation 
of the plains below. Now all points to a r^enera- 
tion of the South, which, owing to the undoubtedly 
superior intelligence of its people, will astonish 
Italians and foreigners alike, and will be assisted to 
a great extent by its geographical poritioa The 
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prosperity of Egypt, the progress of Tunis and 
Algiers under France, the acquisition of Tripoli to 
modem civilization, will make the commerce and 
wealth of these provinces centre to the land whose 
people for centuries have been colonists and sailors, 
so that the return of the Mediterranean to her 
ancient prosperity will coincide with the revival of 
Southern Italy and the greater splendour of the 
Queen of the Mcditerranc.in. 
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CHAPTER IX 


ITAI.IAN FROGRKSS IN FIGURES 

Finances — I^rly difliculties and recent successes— Commerce 
and industry — Kconomic development— Agriculture — Health 
and hygiene— Population — Emigration — Public instruction— 
Army and Navy 

F or about a quarter of a century after 
Italian Unity was attitined, the economic and 
iinancial sitttation of the country was so 
distreasinjr as to jrive the impression that the heroic 
efforts and ssicrifices made mi^rht be in vain, and 
that the edifice erectetl with sucli |Kiins was totterinjr 
to its fall. That this view was not exagjrerated is 
shown by the fact that then taxation amounted to 
nearly L. 90,000,000 yearly, corresimndini;? to an 
average of about L. 3 for each Inhabitant, while the 
Public Debt was L. 517,423,000. or L. 19 for each 
citixen, all this independently of the debts of the 
different dtics, which went from L. 8,500,000 in 
Rome to a little less than L. 2,000,000 in Genoa, 
without counting the mortgagfts on private property, 
amounting to about 1 - 300,000,000. The gravity 
of the situation was illustrated by the forced sales 
of property by the Government for im|>aid taxes, 
which increased from 9114 in 1891, to 15.738 in 

IW 
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1895, rendered more serious when it is realized that 
the majority were for taxes not over L. 2. 

The private property of the country was then 
estimated at L. 2,160,000,000, so that every Italian 
paid about 4 per cent, of his income in taxes, while 
Frenchmen paid I'Sy, and Englishmen, before the 
South African War, only 1 74. For the Army and 
Navy alone Italy paid then 5*14 of her income, a 
higher proportion than other military countries, as 
Spain paid then 4 '96, Russia 4 ’43, Germany 4‘28, 
and France 4*03. An idea of the financial dead* 
lock in which the country found itself will be 
gathered from the fact that the heavy expenditure 
for wars and revolutions caused a series of deficits 
which were in their turn met by a succession of 
dangerous loans, increasing the Public Debt, which 
in fifteen years had quadrupled. The dividends to 
be paid on the State Consols had reached such a 
figure as to represent more than one<third of the 
whole expenditure of the Government, while the 
Army and Navy absorbed one-fourth. The deficit 
had risen to L. 24,000,000 when Baron Sonnino, 
Minister of the Treasury, making his financial 
statement before the Chamber in 1894, invoked the 
help of God “ to save the country." 

Italians, after having shown of what they were 
capable from a politiad and revolutionary stand- 
point, have astonished both friends and foes by their 
patience and endurance in consolidating the national 
edifice. Thu Italy who presents herself to-day to 
the eyes of Europe is quite different from the 
depressing picture drawn above. Of course her 
advance during the last thirty years cannot be 
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compared to that of other countries, such as 
Germany, England, and the United States during 
the same period, without taking into consideration 
the difference in condition at the starting-point. 
The disaster of Adowa abroad, and the earthquake 
in Sicily and Calabria, which Signor Luszatti com- 
pared to the cost of a lost war, arc examples of 
the difficultie.s which she has had to face, and the 
latter was covered in four ycfirs by the surplus in 
the budgets, and by augmenting by only one-fifticth 
certain taxes, sjMiciidiy those on business affairs, 
which thus yield L. 720,000 more yearly. The 
economic and financial resurniction of Italy was 
possible through the faith of the people in their 
strength and future, together with the constmit 
improvement in agriculture, industries, and com- 
merce. In 1 889 the revtinue of the Suite Budget 
for the first time exceetled the expenditure by 
L. 603,763, which rose in the budget of 1901 to 
L. 1,649,378, and the sur|ilus has continued ever 
since. 

The present riches of Italy amount to over 
L. 3,000,000^000, producing almo.st L. 600,000,000 
yearly, with an average income of L. 80 for each 
inhabitant, which is about double what it was fifty 
years ago ; the value of industry and commerce has 
also nearly doubled, while that of real estate has 
quadrupled, and the income from the latter has 
risen to six times what it was. Mines which 
twenty years ago yicldcil a profit of L. 2,000,000 
now give about L. 6,000,000; metal works in 
the same period have risen from I.,. 9,000,000 to 
nearly L, 15,000,000, and chemical industries have 
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tripled. The progress of Italian commerce is not 
less encouraging ; the 57 steamers comprising her 
mercantile marine fifty years ago have become 
650 ; in 1890 the tonnage of Italian merchant ships 
was 186,000, while now it surpasses 600,000; in 
1890 the merchandise transported by Italian ships 
amounted to 5,000,000 tons, and that transported 
by foreign ships from Italian ports to 6,300,000 
tons, while now they are respectively about 

10.000. 000 and 8,000,000, Genoa alone having a 
yearly traffic of over 7,000,000 tons of merchandise, 
loaded and unloaded, in her port, out of the nearly 

100.000. 000 tons of traffic in the whole of Italy. 

When the kingdom of the Two Sicilies was 

taken by Garibaldi, there were only 77 miles of 
railways, or less than one mile for every 100,000 
inhabitants. The 1125 miles of railways which 
existed in the Peninsula in i860, the greater part 
being in Piedmont, have now become 10,625 miles, 
with the addition of 3125 miles of trams, either 
electric or steam, and 1900 miles of services by 
motors, while the ordinary roads have grown from 
30,000 miles to 90,00a The telegraphic lines which 
were 5000 miles have now increased to 35,000, be- 
sides cables and wireless stations of the Marconi 
system, which put the Italian coasts in touch with 
all the stations in the Mediterranean, with those 
which Italy has in Tripoli, Cyrenaien, Rrythrea, and 
Somaliland, and with tho.sc in Ireland and Canada. 
The development of the economic life of the country 
is shown by the postal service, which fifteen years 
ago brought in L. 640 , 000 , while it now brings a 
sum approaching L» 5,000,000 ; the telegraphs from 
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L. 120,000 now yield nearly L. 1,000,000, and the 
telephones, which then did not exist, bring in 
L. 500,000. 

It may be said that until after the unification of 
Italy there was no thorough financial oi^anization 
in the Peninsula, while now it can be compared 
without disadvantage to that of any nation of 
Europe, The Banks of Italy, of Naj)lcs, and of 
Sicily, the three which are authorized by Govern- 
ment to issue nottjs, have a circulation of over 
L. 80,000,000, guaranteed by a reserve, chiefly gold, 
of L. 65,000,000, while in past time.s of financial 
depression the metallic reserve of these banks did not 
exceed 10 per cent, of the circulation, and the depre- 
ciation of the State currency went up to t 6 per cent. 

The commercial companies, Italian or foreign, 
which fifty years ago numbered less than 400, with 
a capital of I.. 54,000,000, are now about 2.-100, 
with a capital of L. 185,000,000, iKisitles enter- 
prises whose Ciipital not ascertained by law, is 
calculated at L. 40,000,000, and over 4500 co- 
operative societies in almost all fields, having a 
capital of about U 16,000,000. One of Italy's 
greatest successes has been her rural banks and 
the credit for agriculturists, over which Clericals 
and Socialists have ermipeted as to which fmrty 
should work them better and to the gretttcr 
advantage of the peasJtnt doss. The wealth of 
the country, besides being proved by the surplus 
which for fourteen yfstrs the State Budget has 
constantly shown, and by the example, unique 
among European nations, of tlic investment of 
about L. 4,000^000 in fordign State Consols, dblefiy 
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English, and by the buying back of nearly all the 
Italian Consols held abroad, especially in France, 
which amounted to L. 40,000,000, is also demon- 
strated by the savings banks, which are an infallible 
index of the condition of the middle and lower 
classes. The non-govemmental savings banks, fifty 
years ago, had a capital of about L. 30,000, which has 
now risen to L. 16,000,000 ; had deposits amounting 
to L. 6,000,000, which are now over L. 100,000,000, 
while the government postal savings banks have 
L. 70,000,000 of deposits, and there arc L. 50,000 
in the savings banks of local and co-operative institu- 
tions which, including other forms of thrift, makes a 
total of L. 360,000,00a 

To sum up the situation, when Italy was 
first united the income of her State Budget was 
L.T9,20o,ooo, while her expenses were L.38, 530,000, 
or rather more than double, while lately her in- 
come has been L. 92,160,000, with an expediture of 
L. 88,640,000, which enabled her to accumulate 
the L. 20,000,000 with which it was possible to fight 
Turkey for the occupation of Tripoli, without im- 
posing special taxes or having recourse to a loan. 

Adding to the income of the State Budget the 
municipal and provincial imposts, the Italian tax- 
payer provides now every year for the working of 
the government of his country the round sum of 
L. 132,000,000. This flourishing state of affairs is 
the more remarkable when one considers that taxes 
have been gradually diminished, some, like the 
terrible Grist Tax, have been suppressed altogether, 
others have been reduced, as, for instance, t^t on 
land, which from L. 5, 240,000 a year has decreased to 
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L. 3,280,000 ; the duty on wine and foodstuffs from 
L. 2,800,000 to L. 930,000. 

A great industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
development has taken place during the last twenty 
years, and the use of water-power instead of coal 
has helped many enterprises which otherwise, not- 
withstanding the low rate of wages, would have 
been impossible. The Director-General of Com- 
mercial Affairs at the Italian Foreign Office 
published at the end of 19 ii most interesting 
statistics, showing that Italian commerce, both in 
importation and exportation, had so increased in the 
twentieth century as to surpa.s.s proportionately the 
increase of any other country, Putting at roo 
the imports and exports of each country in 1898, 
the Director-General calailatctl that at the end of 
1910 that percentage had risen as follows: — 


JlilPOKTS. 


Italy . . . 

. 243 

Bdgium 

. 337 

Germany . 

. 307 

United States 

. igo 

England 

. Ida 

Fiance 

. 153 


Exports. 


United Statea . 

. 9*6 

Italy . 

• 934 

('rtiimany . 

934 

Belgium 

. 904 

England 

e *65 

France 

« i6t 


Italy surpassed all other important countries, 
with the exception of the United States, which in 
exports only is 2 per cent, higher. 

The gross production of agriculture which fifty 
years ago was L. x 13,680,000, has now risen to over 
L, 280,000,00a When Italy was first united, the 
land uncultivatcxl owing to marshes, malaria, etc., 
amounted to nearly three million acres, of which 
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nearly half has now been redeemed at a cost of 
about L. 10,000,000, over L. 8,000,000 more have 
been appropriated for the completion of this im- 
portant work, and the produce of the soil has 
augmented to almost three times what it was 
then. Agricultural land has risen in value from 
L. 600,000,000 to L. 1,000,000,000, while the in- 
come from cattle has tripled, and in certain dis- 
tricts and in some years has even risen almost 
100 per cent. 

Chemical manure, which was practically un- 
known half a century ago in Italy, is now produced 
and consumed in the country to the value of 
over L. 2,000,000, while an equal amount is 
taken from abroad, and the importation of 
agricultural machinery has risen from L. 1,000,000 
to L. 8,000,000, without counting that manufactured 
in the kingdom. 

The wheat crop which thirty years ago yielded 
1 15 million bushels, has now reached about 160 
millions, and the 6 t 6 million gallons of wine of the 
same period arc now about 900 millions. 

The result of all this increase in riches and 
production is that the average Italian of to-day 
eats more bread, drinks more wine, and consumes 
more animal food, building up an organism more 
able to stamp out the pellagra in the mountains 
and malaria in the plains — two cursc.s chiefly due to 
insuflicicnt nourishment 

English tourists will undoubtedly remember 
the time when tntvelling in Italy the exchange 
was so high that they gained five shillings on every 
pound that they expended there, while financiers 
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cannot have forgotten tiuit Italian Consols could be 
bought at 6o, or 40 below par, with a net interest of 
5 per cent., which, considering the capital invested, 
meant 8'33 per cent. Now not only is there no ex- 
change on Itiilian mcmey, but sometimes there is 
even a loss in turning pounds r>r francs into Italian 
lire ; and the Italian Suite Ilonds, paying now only 
3 ’SO and 375 per cent., rose respectively to 103*90 
and 104*25, although during the war with Turkey 
they wont down to o.|. 

Another index of the growth of Italian indus- 
tries and commerce is given by the augmentation 
of coal taken mostly from (Ireat Ilrilain. While 
in 1882 thi.s amounted to two million and a half 
tons, in 1908 it reached 9,a>6,2i3 ton.s, and during 
the war with Turkey it was 1 1,000,000, making 
Italy the best customer of I''nglnnd in this field, 
representing a cost of L. 12,000,000, besides nearly 
L. 4,000,000 for the transportation, which is almost 
entirely in Engli.sh hands. Italy hopes to fulfil 
the prophecy of Cavour an<l substitute for the 
black the “ white coal,” meaning hydraulic iiowcr, 
which is already used to the extent of nearly 
2,000,000 horse*power. 

The progress made in some dqmrtments is 
asumishing. The percentage of manufactured 
goods is now nearly three times what it was twenty- 
five years ago. while silk, tlte importation of which, 
in 1890, suriMLssed the ex|x>rtation, now exceeds 
the former by 500^000 Ik, anil is almost one 
quarter of the whole exfiortation of the country, 
Italy coming immediately after Jaimn in this trade, 
her production having become five dmes as mudi 
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as it was at the time of the taking of Rome. She 
supplies many of the well-known English firms 
with black silks from Como, umbrella silks, and 
brocades, which is the more remarkable consider- 
ing the crisis in the silk industry through the cheap 
price of the products coming from China and Japan. 
Italy, who in i86o produced 15,000 tons of silk, 
now produces 50,000; then, owing to the high 
price, the gain was L. 3,320,000, but now, notwith- 
standing competition and the rcdncecl price, the 
gain has risen to L. 8,000,000, and the home pro- 
duction of cocoons being insufficient, Italy imports 
18,500 tons yearly, and her exportation, which at 
the time of the Unification was L. 6,000,000 yearly, 
has now risen to L. 24,000,000. 

The figures with regard to the cotton industry 
are even more .striking, as they show that in the 
last thirty years the increase has been fifteen-fold, 
supplying not only the home market but foreign 
ones, chiefly the English, as many pro<lucts sold as 
“English cotton goods” come from Italy, and Italy 
herself, in order to sell them abroad, as, for example, 
in Africa, must make them pass as PingHsh. 

I lygienic and sanitary conditions have also very 
considerably improved, dthough much remains to be 
done in some parts of South Italy. 

Befonj the Unifictuion the diuith-ratc wis 
nearly 31 per thousand, whiks now it has boen 
reduced to about so per thcmstind, so that it may 
bt* sjtid that only by th(! runelioration in the public 
health Italy stives every ytsir 385,000 human lives. 
The grctitest progress has been during the hutt 
twenty-five yctirs, na is proved by the diminu- 
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tion of mortality from infectious diseases: the 
average has decreased from 619 per thous;ind to 
about 250. Some figures would be almost incred- 
ible if they were not the result of accurate statistics. 
The deaths from smallpox, which numbered over 
18,000 a year, arc now reduced to about 500 ; those 
due to diphtheria from 25,683 to less than 6000 ; 
those from typhoid from 26,000 to 11,000; the 
two curses peculiar to Italy, malaria and pellagra, 
have also been to a great extent overcome, the 
deaths from the former, which numbered 16,000 a 
year, are now reduced to 3000, and from the latter 
from 3500 to a little over iooo» while tuberculosis 
has gone down from 2*13 per thousand to about 
1*50, which includes a considerable number of 
forcignens. 

Italy is rme of the few countries in which no 
commune can legally be without a doctor, so much 
so that while the communes of the kingdom are a 
little over 8000, the municipal doctors amount to 
about 1 1,00a Much, however, has still to be done, 
chiefly in order to provide all regions of the 
Peninsula with drinking water, although in the last 
twenty-five years over three thousand aqueducts 
have been constructed, different communes have 
spent L. 40,000,000 in sanitary amelioration, and 
between communes and (iovernment I« 12,000,000 
have been Sficnt to supply water. 'I'hcse improvrsl 
conditions, together with the proIificnc.ss of the 
people, who marry in a proportion of nearly 9 per 
thousand yearly, having a birth-rate of over 33 per 
thousand, which is, however, 5 per thousand less 
than it was, has brought the population of Italy to 
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35,000,000^ an increase of 10,000,000 in forty 
years, witJiout taking into account the 10,000,000 
who have emigrated, so tibiat it is calculated that in 
a period of from ten to fifteen years it will have 
surpassed that of France, thus becoming again the 
first among the Latin countries with regard to 
population, 

Emigkation 

Side by side with Italy’s regular colonial ex- 
pansion there is another, that of emigration, by 
which hundreds of thousands of her children pass 
annually from her shores to people whole tracts of 
country not her own, and to dedicate their strength 
and industry to performing in many lands, and 
especially in various parte of America, much of the 
hardest and least remunerative labour. 

The earliest records of Italian emigration show 
ths^t between 1876 and 1886 the annual average 
of emigrants was 135,000, between 1886 and 1900 
the number was doubled, and from 1900 onwards 
it has reached an average of 600,000 persons ; while 
in 1906, the highest year on record, the numbers 
were 787,977. During the first period over 68 
per cent of the emigrants came from the northern 
provinces of Piedmont, Liguria, Lombardy, and 
Venctia, but the growing prosperity and industrial 
development of North Italy has gradually changed 
all that, and they now number little more than a 
third of the total emigration of the country, many 
of them bang only temporary emigrants for specif 
eeasons, while in the present <ky the southern 
emigration has risen in the provinces of Basilicata, 
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Calabria, and the Abru^zi lu tlie enormous propor* 
tion of 30s, 308, and 337 respectively for each 
10,000 inhabitc'ints. It is cilculated that the 
temporary eini}>Tants brin}^ back a sum \aryinff 
from /"ra to £,20 each, which, as they c»>inc from 
provinces where waives are v<iry low, is a welcome 
assistance to the family bud^^et; those who 
to America, and other disuint lands, brinj; bjick 
from £ 6,0 to vf40o, while it is estimated that the 
money sent by Italian emigrants tf> their families at 
home reaches the enormous yearly total of over 
;^34,ooo,ooo. Signor Lu/.zatti, when Premier, in 
a speed) delivered at the Chamber on March 10, 
1911, went so far ius to declare that without the 
contribution <»f these ssiviugs the conversion of the 
Italian Consols would not have been possible. As 
may be iinagintxl, such a vast movement, both of 
money and labour, has a wide and far-ruttching 
effect on the life of Southern Indy. ']*he diminu- 
tion of hands has considf:nd)ly raised the stsuuUird 
of wages, obliging many of the smaller owners in 
the poorer provinces to sell their proi)crtics, which 
are eagerly bought up by the returning emigrants, 
who cultivate the land themselves, and, having 
learnt a higher standard of living abroad, generally 
build upon their newly acquired {)osses8ion a decent 
house for themselves and their family, and invest 
the balance of their savings in ciittlc and agricultural 
implements, or setup industrial or commercial enter- 
prises. From the more progressive countries in 
which they have lived the returned emigrants bring 
back improved ideas of hygiene, cleanliness, and 
education, while they have learnt the value of 
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political oi^anization, and are more independent 
and unwilling to submit to the guidance of their 
parish priest. On the other hand, some who have 
lived in the great American cities a life of squalor 
and semi-starvation, return to their native villages 
with injured health and habits of drunkenness and 
gambling, or anarchist ideas to poison the minds of 
those who remained at home. A still more serious 
drawback to emigration is the injury that it does 
to family life, and the depopulation it has caused 
in some of the Southern provinces, such as the 
Basilicata and Calabria, where whole villages are to 
be found containing only old men, women and 
children, where all men capable of working are 
away, and the fields are uncultivated except for what 
can be done by those who remain behind. However, 
taken as a whole, it must be admitted that the 
advantages of emigration overbalance the draw- 
backs, having served to spur the people to new 
efforts, largely contributing to the decrease of 
illiteracy, and infusing aspirations for a higher 
intellectual, social, and economic environment 

Public Instruction 

One of the most serious and pressing problems 
for any nation is the primary education of her 
people. Some idea of ^e greatness of the efforts 
which Italy has made for its solution may be 
gathered from the fact that the Stiite Budget for 
Education has increased seven times over since 
the unity of the country, rising from L. 600,000 
to L. 4,120,000, and that the census of 1872 showed 
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an average of illiterates for the whole kingdom of 
68*8 per cent, and in some of the southern 
provinces and in the island of Sicily it reached 
the appalling percentage of 85 and 87. The 
census of 1901 saw the percentage lowered to 
48*5 per cent ; but wliilc the more progrifssivc pro- 
vinces of the North, such as Piedmont, Lombardy, 
and Liguria had reduced their talc of Illiterates 
to 17*7, 2 1 *6 and 26*5 per cent respectively, 
the Centre and South had made comparatively 
little prf>grcss; even Tuscjmy was still above the 
average with over 50 j>er cent of illiterates, while 
in Campobasso, Salerno, Calabria, and Sicily those 
who could neither rwid n<>r write were still over 
70 i)ur cent of the population, and even that is 
exceeded in tin.* country districts. Judging from 
statistics that have laien obtaiiutd during the last 
ten year.*? from conscripts find tin* nifirriage rtigisters, 
the average of illiterfites has Isiun grofitly deceased 
by the ndditionfil daily and evening elementfiry 
schools consc<iucnt on the new Ifiws for Public 
Instruction of 1904 and 1906. lilementiiry sch(X>ls 
are now twice fis numcrtais iis they were in 1871 ; 
and during the last seven ytsirs they have in* 
creased with a medium of 1300 schools a year; 
but allowing for the rapid growth of the population 
and the number of children who do not {>ass 
through the lower classes fis riuickly as the Kdu* 
CiUional l)u[iartment expexts, ncfirly 50,000 more 
classes would be required in order to provide 
adequately fur the children liable to instruction. 
In 1859 the fundamental priitciplc was l^d down 
of (he gratuitous elementary instruction of the 
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people, but the ‘whole cost of it had to be supplied 
by the communes, not only in proportion to the 
needs of their inhabitants, but in proportion to 
their revenue, and althouj^h no f)thcr arranjrcment 
was perhaps possible in the early days of the 
youtij;' kin^rdom, ctinsiderin^ the enormous financial 
responsibilities and the pressing;; nccciasitics of the 
new Government, it liad the effect, on account 
of the poverty of many of the rural districts, of 
doinji away in '»rejit measure with the genttral 
charjicter of the enactment. In 1876 and 18HO 
the .State b<:<r^in to come to the aid of those 
villa;r<>s which were unable, out of their small 
resources, to furni.sh ftind.s for a sch<K>l, and in 
1904 it Wits made r>blij^atory for communes, how- 
ever p<H>r, to provide for elementary instruction, 
the Stiite undertaking?, in 1906, in simic of tlu; 
ixjorest districts of the Sotith and of the islands 
of Sicily and Sardinia, to cstitblish an elementary 
rural school of the three first classes, if the children 
liable to attend it were at least forty in numlicr, 
the commune bcin}? only obIi{?cd to supply the 
schoolroom. All, therefore, from the of six 
to nine years, are obliged t(» attend the three first 
elementary classes, while in the larger eommimes 
those from nine to twelve years must also attend 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth standards. Children, 
however, who live more than one and a quarter 
miles distant from the schtKil .'ure not obIij;cd to 
attend, and when it is reidized that in some i»trts 
of the South of Italy, such as the Ik’uiilicata, there 
are hardly fifty inhabitiuits to the square mile, 
and in Sardinia only thirty-five, this allows many 
*4 
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to grow up without even the most elementary 
education. The law of 1904 insisted absolutely 
on the necessity of school attendance, permitting 
the municipality to charge their budget with a 
fund for the assistance of poor scholars, and in 
addition providing special payments for masters 
and mistresses who teach average pupils in evening 
schools. 

For those who had no opportunities of educa- 
tion in their youth, or who for various reasons 
are prevented from taking advantage of the means 
provided nowadays, evening, holiday, and autumn 
schools have been instituted, of which there were 
nearly 4000 of an old type before 1907, 3000 
schools of a newer type for the same purpose were 
created by the law of 1904, and 2300 more by 
that of 1906. 

Although every munidpality is obliged to give 
instruction in the first three elementary classes, the 
extreme poverty of many villages has given rise 
to what is known as the “single school,” where 
all are joined together, the single teacher, usually 
a mistress, having to teach the boys in the morning, 
the girls in the afternoon, or sometimes the boys 
and girls are taught together. It is obvious that 
the benefit to the pupils of such schools, both as 
to teaching and discipline, is almost non-exi.stent, 
and yet their number ruiiche.s 16,166, or over a 
quarter of the total primary schools, over 3500 
of them containing more than seventy juipils, some 
of whom are taught in a school hardly sufikient to 
aca>mmodate thirty ! 

The law of i87ii uuthorissed the Govcriuneut 
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to concede mort'^a^'es to the inuiuc<]>ciiiiit'stu enable 
them to erect schorjl bnilflinjifs, but ilic- sum avail- 
able was a cranparalively small on<!, anti it was not 
until 1900 aiul kjoO that money was on 

a sulKiciently larj^e s«:ale, L. i,otjO,</Oo licin;; lent 
within ci^rht year-'j to ila* most necessitous com- 
munes at 2 [)er cent., «>r evi n when neccissiiry at 
I per cent. ; but that what ha.s Ixa'ii clone is but a 
drop in the occiin is proved by the fact that the 
law presenti'd but not passttd by the Sonnino 
Cabinet of 1910 proi>o.sed to devote !.» 800,000 a 
year for tw<,>lve ycc.rs to this ntied, e.xteiidini' the 
ma.vimuni time for the.* e.xtinction of the mortgage 
to fifty yeitrs. 

Unfortunately, there are not as yet a twentieth 
{utrt of the school buildings necessary to house the 
children who should la: biuglit, masters are wanting, 
and in the {amrer villages there i.s no means of pro- 
viding the money for cither need. The state of 
some sr.hcatl buildings is aIino.st incredibly unsatis- 
factory, and though this is s|)ecially true of the 
villages in the: South and in the l.slaud.s, there arc 
louilities evem in the comparatively progressive 
Centre and North of the Peninsula in which the 
condilion.s are deplorable. The lns|K:ctor8 of the 
I'alucation I)e()artnicnt report that in many schools 
in the province of Chieti the children arc obliged 
to sbind ail the time for want of space ; at Mirabelb 
Kclano, in Sicily, the schoolroom is often so full 
that the pupils am literiilly unable to move their 
arms, and ihenifore to work ; at Omtano. in 
Ssurdiiiia, buildings ca{)able of holding 30 or at most 
40 pupils contain instead 90, loOt or even 130; in 
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Badid, in the division of Lanciano, the school was 
held in the garret of a church, and in order to reach 
it the children had to climb up a wooden ladder and 
pass over a broken floor. In Scidia, in Sardinia, the 
girls’ school has not even a window, and is lighted by 
some holes in the roof, through which, in bad weather, 
the rain falls abundantly on the pupils. Schools 
are frequently used for other purposes ; sometimes 
to house the municipal doctor, secretary, or police* 
man, sometimes even the municipal band, or 
travelling mountebanks — ^the latter probably greatly 
adding to the happiness of the children attending 
the school. 

Professor Alessandro Lustig, of the Superior 
Institute of Florence, has made a patient and ex- 
haustive inquiry into the state of the schools, and he 
reports that in the province of Sassari, in Sardinia, 
of 222 school buildings only 74 were used ex- 
clusively for the schools ; that in the province of 
Lucca, in Tuscany, of 198 school buildings only 20 
had been built for the purpose, most were simply 
hired rooms ; while in the province of Grosseto, also 
in Tuscany, water was wanting in all the schools, 
as far as he could learn. The only town of which 
Professor Lustig could speak favourably was 
Turin, the capital of that Piedmont where, be it 
remembered, they have reduced their percentage of 
illiterates to 177, and where they have the largest 
number of schools in proportion to the population, 
2'd4 per cent. 

The law of 1859 fixed the minimum salary of 
;^48 for teachers of the first-class suimrior urban 
schools, and j^s2 a year for corresponding teachers 
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in the niml schools, while this stipend was reduced 
by a third for the mistresses, find by half for under- 
inaslers and mistrcssits. This salaries werrj slif'htly 
improved in and in 190] the stipend in ia>ys’ 
urban schools of the first class, in cr>mmunes where 
the population is over 80,000 inhabitants, rose to 
/60 a year, with ^52 a year for the }[{irls' schord, 
and ^44 and ^^’34 a year in the runil schools, 
while the salary in rural schools of the third class 
is still hut ^30 !i year for mistresses. With such 
munificent remuneration it is hardly to Ixj won- 
dered at that many schools remain for considerable 
periods without teachers. 

Awmv ani* Navv 

Thu Italian army of to-day has had as prototype 
that of Piedmont, which had centuries of glorious 
traditions Ixihind it in the consuint strup;^dcs in 
which the fIou.se <if Sfivoy was involved. The 
sturdy mountsuncers m.'ulc fjpod instructors and 
found excellent material in the recruits from all 
provinces of the kingdom. The conscription 
which makes military service oblijfj^atory for all 
citixens when they arc of ufre hsis been another 
manns for the amaljptmation of the recently united 
regions, as the formation of the different regiments 
not being on a territorial liasis, Venetians and 
Sicilians, Milanese and Neaixilitans, Romans and 
Genoese find themselves thrown tr^ethcr in the 
clo.Hcst comiKtnionship. 

Until a few years ago the soldiers served three 
years in the infantry and five in cavalry, but under 
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the new Army Act this period has been rcducrd to 
eighteen months, except for those who during this 
time have not succeeded in becoming effiricnt, who 
have to serve six months more. All cla8.sus arc 
equal with regard to conscription, the only excep- 
tion being made for education, as those who pass a 
certain examination and can pay L.48 serve only 
one year. The force kept under arms is about 
250, OCX) men, the others going into the reserve, 
which proved itself above praise when recalled 
for the war with Turkey in 1911-12. All Italians 
can be summoned under the colours until the age 
of forty, so that in case of war nearly a million 
and a half men can be mobilized although 
official statistics put the effective forces in time 
of war at nearly three millions and a half. 
Even in this Italy hsis done miracles, as her 
“Tommy Atkins” receives only one penny a day, 
which, however, rose to three halfpence during the 
war in Tripoli. Notwithstanding, Italy spends on 
her military service L. 16,206,638 yearly, and, as 
facts have proved lately, she has managed to put 
together one of the most up-to-date armies in 
Europe, for the spirit of the men, the perfection 
in armaments, and the facility of mobilization. It 
is divided into twelve army corps, comprising 118 
regiments of infantry, including Bersaglieri and 
Alpine troops, 29 regiments of cavalry, 38 regiments 
of field artillery, one regiment of horse artillery, 
2 regiments of mountain artillery, 10 regiments of 
giirrison artillery, 6 regiments of engineers, and 
27,000 carabineers or soldier police. 

Thu Naval Estimates have also more thiui 
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doubled since the Unity of Italy, havin<f risen from 
L. 3,400,000 a year to 1^.7,680,000, but the position 
of the youn^ kingdom, which at one time was the 
third maritime power of the world, has sunk to thtt 
sixth, owing to the enormous naval developnumt of 
Germany, America, and Japan. The poisent fleet of 
Italy is the result of the union f>f the .Sardinian and 
Neapolitan navie.s after the taking of the kingdom r)f 
the Two Sicilies, which, however, did not succeed in 
suddenly infusing in those two .sfjrvicrs, still retain- 
ing some of the feudal chitraettir of th<*ir mediaeval 
siiilors a national and homogener>ii.s spirit. The 
re.sult of this was the defeat which Italy suffered 
at the hands of Austria on July 30, 1866, at Lissfi, a 
small island not far from Ancona. Liss^t Wiis for 
the Navy what thirty years Liter Adowa was for the 
Army, and both disastens have had a salutary effect 
in tempering the fibre of the Italians and setting 
them to work seriously to build up an army and 
navy able to face any eventuality. At Lis.sa 
Italy had thirty shi{)s of 77,000 umnage, against 
seventeen Austrian ships of 57,000 tonnage, that is 
to say, Italy wsts 35 |)er cent, stronger than Austria 
but only three of her ships really entoretl into action, 
seven others barely assumed an attitude of ditfence, 
while the rest of the fleet remainixl {Missive. 
Admiral Saint-Bon was the first to undertake a 
thorough organisation of the Navy, developing the 
views of Count Cavour, who had understood that 
the chief strength of Italy must lie on the sea, and 
to him was due the foundation of the arsenal of 
Spwia, the great naval stronghold of the Peninsula. 
Saint-Bon nearly forty years ago conceived the idea 
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of amodern dreadnought, and built the coloasal/^z/iT/a 
and DandolOt which produced in the world of naval 
shipbuilding the same revolution as the Mcrimaii at 
the time of the War of Secession and dreadnoughts 
in our days. His efforts, assisted by the engineer- 
ing talents of Benedetto Brin, were crowned with 
remarkable success, and in the last forty years it may 
be said that almost every great change in naval 
construction originated in Italy. The Inflexible^ 
Admirable^ and fast protected cruiser types were all 
due to her, and the dreadnoughts, which are con- 
sidered the apex of modern naval genius, were first 
conceived by Cuniberti, her famous naval con- 
structor, while the practical adoption of oil fuel is 
also of Italian origin. The change which has taken 
place is proved by the fact that Italy began by 
having entire squadrons built abroad, so much so 
that one was called the “French," while at the 
battle of Lissa not one of her ships hud been built 
in her own Navy yards, whereas now not only is 
the whole fleet produced by Italian hands and 
materials, but she has provided men-uf-war for 
Spain, Greece, Turkey, Japan, and several South 
American Republics. 

Italy at the beginning of rp 1 2 possessed 1 8 first- 
class battleships, some of them, however, of a rather 
antiquated type, notwithstanding that they have 
been brought up to date from time to time, such as 
the Dandolo, Italia, Lepanio, and Re Ufnberto\ 
but she possesses some exceptionally good units, 
such as the Regina Elena, Viitono Rmanmle, 
Napoli, Roma, Pisa, Amalfi, San Marco, and San 
Giorgio. The last ran on a rock in the Gulf of 
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Naples in Aupfust 191T, but was refloated after 
tremendous efTorts and was splendidly ropriired niul 
refitted for use in eiffht months*. 'I'htt newest 
Italian ships arc her four dreadnoughts of the 
DmU Alighieri ty[)C, and plans are now beinj; 
made for several super-dreadnoughts. The smaller 
ships include 5 armoured cruisers of the first class, 
each about 7000 tonnage, 10 of a lesser tonnage, 
1 1 of about 800 tonnage, 23 destroyers, 74 torpedo 
boats, 8 submarines, and 125 auxiliary ships, making 
a total of nearly 300 units, with about 600,000 
tonnage and 25,000 crew. There are in anirse 
of con-struction 32 torpedo bojits, 10 destroyers, 12 
submarines, besides others of le.ss im|>ortant types. 
Some naval experts are of opinion that in the naval 
war of the future the auxiliaries will {>lay such a 
prominent part as to be almo.Ht more valuable than 
battleships or dc.stroycrs, and luily possesses, after 
England, the largest numlier of these shi{)s. 
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ROYAL FAMILY 

The Hott3e of Savoy — King Victor Emmanuel III and 
Queen Elena — King Victor’s early education — His cliaracteristics 
— Queen Elena’s beauty and goodness — I)’ Alba’s attempt on 
King Victor— The Queen^Mother — Her culture and diarm— 
King Humbert — His courage and sympathy with his people in 
trouble — Ilis murder at Monza— Otlier membi'rs of the Royal 
Family 

T he House of Snvoy, althoujrh the C.'irijr- 

nano or cndcl branch has only ruled over 

United Itiily for fifty yoars, is by fitr the 

oldest rcigniu}; family in J'’.uro])e. In comparison 

with these rui^jjcd mountaineers of the Alps, the 

Romanoffs, and even the Jlotirlxms, are but a recent 

ffrowth. Count HumlKjrt of Savr»y, “of the White 

Hand," entered middle liuropean politics in the 

eleventh century under the patrona},^<* of the Kmpcnv 

Conrad, and by the end of the fourttsenth century the 

Alpine counts laid tfreatly cnlarfrcul their dominions, 

and wore ruliji;; over th<i jjreaUtr part of Picrlmont 

and Sav()y, whiht about 1302. l)uk <5 Amadeus VII 

secured a seaport by the {losstrssion of Nice, and 

during the succeeding years the rulers of the little 

bufier Suite of Savoy iield ihedr own as best they 

s» 
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could between the conflicting powers of France and 
Spain, strengthening themselves now by force of 
arms, now l^y dif>lomacy, now by i titer marrwige 
with their royal neighbours. In 1655, Victor 
Amadeus II, who hail married a niecii of Louis 
XIV, Maria Cristina of Bourbon, daughter of Henry 
IV of France, was compelled by his royal kinsman 
to persecute the Wal(lcn.sinns, and the mas.s;icres 
which followed, so common an incident in those 
days, have been commemorated to all time by 
Milton's magnifleent sonnet which begins : 

‘*AvunKc, O l/trd. Thy shufjhti'rvd saints, whose liumis 
IJc scatttiriKl on the Al[Mne mountains cold.” 

As his reward for important service.s rendered 
during the war of the Spanish Succession, Victor 
Amadeus 11 was made King of Sicily, which in 
1730 was exchanged for Sardinia, a title held 
by the dynasty of Savoy until 1861, when Victor 
Emmanuel became King of Italy. His grandson 
is the present ruler of the young kingdom. 

With no king and queen is the pomp and show 
of royiilty so little in evidence as with the sovereigns 
of Italy. Frankly and deeply devoted to each 
other and to their family, they prefer a simi>lc, 
unostentatious life, that leaves time for work and 
study, and for tlie direction of their children's 
education; both King mid Queen Iiave a pro* 
found conviction of the value of fresh <ur and 
sunshine, the little prince and the princesses from 
their babyhood having been accustomed to sunbaths 
after their morning toilet, while they spend long de- 
licious months at the King’s beautiful hunting-lodge 
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of Castel Porziano, on the scafshorc, where they run 
about barefoot and in the slightest attire, {raining, 
like the humblest of tlrcir subjects, health and 
strength for future years from a simple natural 
life. When the duties of State permit, the royal 
parents delight to motor down to visit their children 
there, in the peace and quiet of that beautiful coast, 
even in winter a.s bright and balmy as the French 
Riviera, and which, as the King says of his lonely 
island of Monte Cristo, where he and the Queen 
spend happy days shooting and climbing, is a 
“ moral sanatorium.” 

King Victor Emmanuel is essentially a man of 
few words, his public speeches are rare, but they are 
always much to the point and arc those of a man who 
has thought clearly and deeply on the subject on 
which he speak.’f, and when he (li.<;covcr!i, by mcians of 
one of tho.se surprise vi.sit.s that the royal yacht or 
the royal love for motoring enable him to make, that 
his soldiers or his poorer subjects are not aired for as 
they should be, and that officials and tho.se respon* 
sible arc not alive to their duty, he is capable with a 
single sentence of making the delinquents realize 
his disapproval and indignation, and excuses and 
specious explanations arc met with a silence that 
speaks more loudly than words. It is a tradition 
in the House of Savoy that where suffering and 
sorrow have stricken their people there is the 
place for the King to he, giving that personal super* 
vision and human .symjxithy that docs so much 
to console the sufferers, and to urge those whose 
duty it is to relieve them to further efforts. The 
great Victor Emmanuel thus began his reign over 
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Uniicd Italy, coming in the terrible chiys of the 
Roman inundation of 1870 to the lately acquired 
Capital to sympathize with his new subjects. King 
Humbert followed his example, and whether it was 
a fire, or floods, or a railway smash, or the inhabit- 
ants of Naples maddened with terror fighting against 
the doctors and the sanitary arrangements that 
sought to .save them from cholera, wherever 
calamity or misfortune overwhelmed the mind 
and body of his subjects, there was King Humbert 
to be found, restoring hope and counige by his 
sympathy, enetgy, and practicid g(K>d sense. When, 
shortly after Victor iCmmanucl Ill’s ascension to 
the throne, a railway accident took place near 
Rome, at Castcl Giubileo, the King and Queen 
left the royal puhicc at midnight so hurriedly 
that they took an onlinary ciib that was waiting 
in the piazza, and, hastening to the scene of disaster, 
the Queen herself assisted the wounded and dying, 
while it Wits perhaps owing tf> the affectionate 
authority and sympathy of the King that the 
Deputy Massimini, who was pinned under the ddbris 
in imminent peril of his life, endured his agonizing 
position with fortitude, and was finally rescued. 
No one will have foigoiien how, during the terrible 
days of January 1909, when the whole world stood 
aghast at the catastrophe that turned the beautiful 
southern ccxuit into a desolate ruin, and the gay 
prosperous city of Messina into a ocmetcry, King 
Victor RmmimucI and Queen Klena were among 
the first u{xm the scene, realizing unspeakable 
horrors, enduring the sight of unforgettable scenes 
death and agony, living with their ‘people through 
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those clays of terror and despair, entering into 
every deUul and studying the best means of help, 
gaining an intimate knowledge that enabled them 
after their departure to pour into the stricken towns 
and villages a flood of competent, practical, well- 
considered assistance. Dressed in her white nurse’s 
apron, the Queen with her own hands tended the 
crushed and wounded sufferers and restored them 
to sanity and endurance by her love and tender- 
ness. Is it any wonder that from that day she 
has been enshrined as something more and higher 
than the embodiment of youth and beauty — ^the 
ideal of motherhood and charity. When the 
Queen returned to Rome, in those days of national 
mourning, Court balls and State functions were 
suppressed, and the halls of the Quiriniil Valacc 
were transformed into vast workrooms, where 
women, without distinction of rank or position, wcnit 
day after day to help in preparing clothing and 
comforts for the shivering sufferers in the stricken 
South, the Queen herself the most energetic and 
competent cutter of them all, receiving those who 
came to combine plans for succour, and herself 
drawing the designs and making idl arrangements 
for the village built at her expense on the out- 
dcirts of Messina, which bears her mutne, and 
which, with its church, its school, and its hospital 
(the latter formed of the wooden huts sent from 
America, and named after the American Ambassa- 
dress, Mrs. Lloyd Griscom), is a model of practical 
' oiganization and wise philanthropy. 

The early life of Victor Emmanuel III was one 
long struggle against delicacy, and if he is now able 
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to live the same busy, strenuous life as his father, 
and still more his Herculean grandfather, it is 
owing to his own force of character, to the simple, 
regular, health-giving upbringing upon which his 
mother insisted in his early years, and to the 
Spartan training he received from Colonel Osio, 
to whom his education was entrusted when he 
was twelve years old. It would be difficult to 
ims^ine anyone more suited than this Piedmontese 
gentleman to form the ho[)e of the Italian nation 
into a fine and manly character. Colonel Osio, 
though young, wa.s a distinguished soldier, who 
had fought in the campaign.s of 1859-60 and 
1866, and followed the English expedition against 
King Theodore of Aby.ssinia. A cultured man, 
and a rigid, not to siiy alarming disciplinarian, his 
stern severity covered a noble and tender nature, 
which gained the love and esteem of his young 
pupil, who, shortly after he ascended the throne, 
made Colonel Osio a count, and, when his former 
governor died, sent a wreath with an inscription 
expressing his gratitude and friendship. 

Mo.st modern boy.s would think themselves 
badly used indeed if their life were as full of hiird 
work and self-denial a.s that of the little Prince of 
Naples. 1 le rose at six o’clock, winter and summer, 
and after a cold bath and slight breakfast began 
lessons punctually at seven, and if by chance he 
allowed himself a few extra minutes in bed, it was 
his breakfast that was postponed, not the cold 
bath. The rest of the day was divided up between 
lessons, outdoor exercises, such os riding, fencing, 
gymnastics, and the old Italian game “Pallono,” 
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a very severe and exhausting form of tennis, every 
hour being laid out on the most scientific and 
hygienic principles for the utmost development of 
the Prince, mentally and physically, and even the 
amusements which were conceded to him later 
on were usually of an instructive and educative 
character, among them being fortunately included 
the theatre. When confiding him to the teaching 
of Professor (now Senator) Morandi, who has 
written some records of these early days, Colonel 
Oslo insisted that the Prince should be treated 
exactly like any other boy, and should be expected 
to wait upon his master and fetch his own books 
and writing materials, begging him to “ exact from 
him firmly and always the strict fulfilment of all his 
duties”; and when schooldays came to an end, 
Colonel Osio wrote to General Pianell, who had 
shared in the task of education, that the Prince was 
prepared to fight the battle of life in his special 
position with a resolved soul, a clear and precise 
conception of his duties, and an elevated compre- 
hension of his difficult and important mission.” 

Royalties arc exposed all their lives to the 
flattery and insincerities of courtiers, but there was 
no lack of frankness or critici.sm in the conversation 
of the redoubtable Colonel. I laving on one 
occasion to reprove the Prince before Professor 
Morandi for some fault, he finished up with these 
trenchant words, And remember that the son of 
a king, or the son of a cobbler, when he is an 
ass, is an suss I ” 

The Prince of Naples w«is subject to colds in 
the head, and one morning, when it was pouring 
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with rain, Professor Morandi suggested to Colonel 
Osio that perhaps it would be better if for once the 
Prince’s morning ride were omitted. “And if 
there were a war, would the Prince not mount 
because he had a cold.?” was the reply of the 
unrelenting Colonel, and the doctor, who was 
approaching and heard the conversation, ejaculated, 
“ With these soldiers one cannot reason ! ” This 
diligent pupil was allowed only one day’s holiday 
for Christmas and the New Year, and none at all 
for Easter, and thougli he was supposed to have 
three months’ consecutive vacation in the summer. 


few days of absolute idleness were permitted, and 
even when he was travelling, going excursions, or 
bathing at the seaside, he was expected to write 
assays and diaries describing all be saw, which, as 
hs somiswhat pathetically observed, “poisoned all 
hi|am^tsr 

. ilPfilpwhat severe system has produced the 
man w<| see to-day, resolute, modest, and clever, 
whose strong quiet personality makes itself felt ii^ 
every department of the national life, with wide 
ctilture, an unusually c^n mind, and a prolqiii^ 


sense of duty. His character was almost uiUtpot 
to the majority of his new subjects when, 
recalled from a yachting tour by the oewf 
Sttber’s assassination, he ascend^ the 
l^y. During those dark d^ys when tlif 

called for measures of coiiurdptt .inl^ 
igsibtt all extreme parries,. Vigor s 
himself calm, deteri^|<l^ 
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no distincttvdly Conservative Cabinet has been 
attempted during his reign, and when he decided 
on his first Ministry, — since the Italian Constitu- 
tion allows considemble latitude of choice in that 
matter to the King, — ^hc proclaimed, “ My intention 
is to govern with the people for the people." And 
when warned against encouraging the spread of 
Socialism he is reported to Iwvc replied, “ I have 
no fear of it, — in fact, even a Socialist might belong 
to one of my Cabinets." 

King Victor’s influence has been consistently 
exercised in favour of energy and conscientiousness 
in the public .services ; he is .said to have insisted 
tibat taxation should be lowered, and has encouraged 
higher wages by ftwitly permitting strikes which he 
thought just, and the result has been that while, 
when he came to the throne, SociaIi.sm was rife, 
and Anarchism a menace, the former has now to a 
great extent lost its power, and the latter is hardly 
ever heard of. I le seems to personify that ideal 
ruler described by Crispi in his Kq)ublican days ; 
’’The King is only the hc;id of the nation, the 
Prince chosen by the people ; with us there is no 
sovereign but the nation." 

King Victor Emmanuel, like his father. King 
Humbert, who defined music as ”a noise," has little 
taste for literature, art, or music; his enthusiasm 
is for science, politics, military problems, and for 
his magnificent numismatic ofllection, the finest 
in the world, of which he has compiled an epoch- 
making catalogue, conmining in the first volume 
a complete history of the splendid and varied 
Italian coinage from earliest times. 
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When it was hinted that the Prince of 
Naples would marry a daughter of the then Prince 
of Montenegro, the news was received with 
incredulity, os the mind of the public had been 
accustomed to think of a much more splendid 
match> but gradually a ch;inge took place, and the 
bride and her father became most [>opular. One 
must have lived many yciirs in luily to understand 
the feeling of the people, who have little enthusiasm 
for royalty in the abstract, and whose traditions 
have not given them ‘*the loyal passion for their 
temiterate kings,” which is so deeply rooted in the 
British character. Queen Elena is the daughter of 
King Nicolas of Montenegro, the ruler of the 
handful of heroic mountaineers who have for so 
long defied the ix>wer of the Turkish Empire, and 
whom the Czar Alexander III called "his only 
friend in Europe.” No Prince could more impress 
the democratic Italians than 7S\' Nico’, "Uncle 
Nick,” os they affectionately called him, with his 
patriarchal habit of administering justice under the 
big tree in front of his house at Cetinje, or compos- 
ing songs for his mountaineers, or writing ardcies 
for the Voice of Cscma^ora, or, bravest among 
the brave, leading a chatge to defend his frontier 
against the Turka 

His rlaughter’s early years were spent in the 
simple hardy life of her people, where $he leamt 
to be practi^, active, a fearless sportswoman, and 
a good shot. Educated in St. Petersburg, it was 
said that she was intended to be the bride of the 
young Czar, but in 1895 , Princess Elena met the 
heir to the Italian throne in Venice, and he 
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announced that if he might not marry her he would 
marry no one. 

Queen Klena showed her devotion to King 
Victor when d'Alba attempted his life. Her 
quick eye caught the movement of the would-be 
assassin as he drew the revolver from his pocket, 
and crying, “ Take care, he is going to shoot," she 
clasped her husband in her arms in order to protect 
him with her own body. 

The popularity the present King enjoys never 
appeared in such a striking manner as on the 
ocoision of this deplorable incident, which fortun- 
ately had not the grave consequences it might 
have had. Every yejir, on the 14th of March, 
anniversary of King Humbert’s birth, the sovereigns 
drive early in the morning to the Pantheon, 
where the first two rulers of United Italy arc 
buried, to hear a Mass for the repose of the 
soul of the martyred King. On March 14, 
1913, tlie royal cortege was passing through the 
Corso, the main thoroughfare of the Capital, when 
a young mason called d’Alba fired twice at the 
carriage where the King and Queen were, wound- 
ing the commander of the escort and one of t|^e 
horses. The would-be assassin ran the risk of 
being lynched by the people, and the indignation 
which his attempt caus^ was so great in Rome and 
throughout Italy, that tlic demonstrations of loyalty 
to the King and his family were without precedent, 
and attracted in thousands to the royal palace 
dtisens of all classes and of all principles, including 
Socialist deputies and even one Republican. 

Queen Elena is tall and beautiful, with magni- 
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ficent black eyes ; but her most notable character- 
istics are her simple goodness and sincerity, and a 
passionate mothcrlincss that makes her long to 
help and comfort all those who are weak and 
suffering in her husband’s kingdom, and renders 
every child, however miserable, irresistible to her. 
She plays the violin and paints and has written 
poems in her native .Servian. The task of making 
herself acceptable to the Italian nation wiis not an 
easy one, .among othtjr rea.sons because at first she 
was overshadowesl by thf popularity of her mother- 
in-law Qiu'fm Marghcriti, who has been the idol 
of her iK!opl(i for .so long. 

It w^us said by a di.stinguished diplomatist, who 
had .seen the royalties of all lands, that he bad 
never known one who so perfectly fulfilled her 
'*mdricr de reine" as Marghorita of Italy, and 
that merely to see her enter a room and respond 
to the salutations offered to her was tut education 
in grace and courtesy ; but it is also true that If 
Maigherita of Savoy bad not been queen of a 
royal house, site would have been distinguisltcd 
as one of the most cultured and intellectual women 
of her day. A gifted linguist, speaking four 
modern languages fluently, and intimately ac- 
quainted with tlieir literature, she learnt Latin of 
Ruggiero Bunghi in order to enter sympathetically 
into the studies of her young son, and is deeply 
interested in Oriental literature and hbtory. She 
is a brilliant and sympsithctic conversationalist, 
mating men of learning and letters upon their own 
ground, and delighting less erudite heara» by the 
etiarm and freshness of her remarks. A wide and 
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thorough education developed in her a deep and 
sincere love of knowledge, and her varied reading 
and the society of men distinguished in all kinds 
of culture has done the rest She is also a true 
musician, with keen appreciation and discriminat- 
ing taste, and the concerts of classical music given 
in the years before her widowhood by the Queen’s 
celebrated “Court Quintet,” which was presided 
over by Miicstro Sgambati, were a musical treat 
not to be soon forgotten by the favoured hearers, 
while in the tragic days that followed King 
Huml)crt's murder it is said that the only thing 
that calmed her was music. Queen Marghcrita, 
though so interested in intellectual things, is also 
a great believer in the advantage of fresh air and 
exercise, unlike many Italian kdics, whose lives 
would be considered by English people terribly 
sedenuiry. In old days the Qinxut often rode and 
cycled in the vast grounds of her various villits, 
but her chief outdoor pUrasurc wsus climbing, and 
she spent monilw of every year among the Alps 
of Gressoney, where she stayed at the villa of the 
Baron de Peccos, who accompanied her in many 
adventurous excursions and mountiiin climbs, when 
the Queen, dressed in peasant costume, with stout 
boots and alpenstock, made really serious ascents, 
and thoroughly enjoyed the arduous exercise and 
the adventures and contrctemiM that it brought 
her. Since her widowhetod the Queen-Mother has 
become a fearless and enthusiastic motorist, and 
her shattered nerves seem to find solace and 
tranquillity in the rapid motion through the air, 
luxuriating in the independence and absence of 
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surveillance and etiquette which makes that sport 
pre-eminently the luxury of royalties. The Queen- 
Mother is a devoted Catholic, but, in consequence 
of the relations between the Church and State in 
Italy, she can never visit the Pope or assist at 
any of the great functions of her Church ; 
her influence has been consistently, some say too 
frequently, exercised in favour of religion and 
of all things connected with matters ecclc.si- 
astical. 

She is a true Lady Bountiful, and her charities, 
public and private, arc on a vast scilc. She luis 
founded and endowed a number of philanthropic 
institutions, in the working of which she takes the 
warmest interest, and since her widowh(x>d she has 
assigned a house near her own p^ilacc as an 
orphanage for one hundred little children, called 
the Queen Marghcrita liome,” visiting them 
almost every day. 

It is reported that Victor Emmanuel II said 
ef his son Humbert, then quite young, '* I know 
Humbert, he is an excellent youth, he has g<Mxl 
sense and a good heart, and he will do well," and 
the second King of United Ibily is to a great extent 
summed up in these words. Unlike his father, he 
was not a great statesman, or quick to judge the 
character and valde of those around him ; he wtis 
not even a man of any exceptional ability, but he 
conscientiously strove to do his duty as a am- 
stitutional Monarch; he was a gallant, upright, 
honourable gentleman, and his simple, manly, 
WfMtn<hcarted nature made him respected and 
bdoved by his people. King Humbert was a 
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keen soldier, and at Custoza in 1866 be showed 
all the reckless disregard of personal safety which 
characterized his race, being almost forced from 
the field by Nino Bixio, the GarilMildian hero, 
while his brother, Prince Amedeo, was wounded 
in his first actif>n at Santa Croce. King- Humbert 
was always deeply interested in his Army and 
its welfare, and his influence was perhaps more 
strongly felt on the foreign than the internal policy 
of his kingdom ; he encouraged, or at least he had 
not the strength to oppist*, Crispi’s imperialistic 
dreams, for which the country was not yet ripe, 
and Wits in favour of Italy’s alliance with the two 
great military powers of Central Kurope. 

His practical gr»od sen.se and also his sense of 
honour was shown by the determined efforts which 
he made in the (‘arly days of his aMgn to grapple 
with the vast legacy of debt caused by Victor 
Emmanuel IPs wildly cxtnivagant generosity and 
charity, Although Parliament offered to provide 
the necessary funds, King Humbert refused, institu^ 
ing instead sweeping economies, cutting down un- 
necessary expenditure in every direction, though 
he was always ready to relieve distress and hdp 
worthy objects. 

When terrible inundations carried ruin and 
destruction to the Vemetian provinces, and Verona 
was threatened by the waters of the Adige, King 
Humbert hurried to the spot, visiting the most 
dangerous places, comforting the injured, and en- 
oouniging the soldiers in their efforts to relievo. 
When Casamicciola, in the island of Isohia, was 
dverwhebned by a peculiarly violent earthquake^ 
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King Humbert went there, exposing himself to 
danger and infection with an utter disregard of self, 
and when in 1884 worst known out- 

breaks of cholera was driving the excitable and 
superstitious inhabitants of Naples mad with 
terror and suspicion, King Humlwjrt received at 
the same time two tclegramh, one asking him to 
preside at festivities to be held at the town of 
Pordeuonc, and the other rei)orting the frightful 
ravages of the dread malady. He replied, “At 
Pordenone they rejoice : at Naples they die. 1 go 
to Naplc.s," — and his presence and influence literally 
inspired fresh life to the des]Kiiring sufferers. 

It docs indeed seem the very irony of fate that 
the son of the Liberator of Italy, a man .so brave 
and pitiful, so genuinely devoted tf» his peoi>ic, 
should have fallen by the hand of an assassin, 
and that assassin an Italian I 

It was on an occasion when King HumlMiit 
once again showed his sympathy with his people 
in joy as in sorrow, on the 39th of July 1900, when 
he had gone, while staying at his country seat at 
Monza, to preside over an exhibition of gymnastic 
sports given by a club of young men, that lireset 
was able to do the dastardly deed. King Ilumbcit 
always objected to being watched by the police, 
and on that occasion had mixed with the young 
gymnasts, shaking hands with nil he met and ex* 
pressing his congmuilutiuns. lie had just entered 
the royal carriage to return tr» Iiis villa, and was 
still surrounded by those who had attended the 
Imports and were acclmming him» when from among 
tiu» crowd a man was able to t^iproaeh the carriage 
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so closely as lo permit him to fire point-blank at 
the King, who fell back on the cushions of the 
carriage, which was at once driven at full speed 
towards the villa. The murderer, when arrested 
and saved with the ulmrist difficulty by police and 
carabineers from the fury of the people, confessed 
that h<; was an anare.hist, native of Tuscany, but 
coming from Patterson, New Jersey, in the United 
States, where a strong anarchist club had chosen 
him for the regicide, sending him over to Itfily for 
the purpose, wliert! for two weeks he had practised 
sh«)oting in ordrjr to Ixt sure not to miss his object 
liver since, the first attempt on her husband’s 
life by Passananti!, Queen Margherita’s health had 
been undtinninc.d by the aculf! and constant anxiety 
that .she. had felt, and now her worst forebodings 
were JustifKid as, hearing a coufu.sed sound of steps 
and voices, .slu; rushed down tlui .staircase of the 
palace to receivt; only ihts dead body of the King 
who .so .short a time before had left her full of life 
and checrfulnes.s. 

Thtj world stood aghast at stich a base and 
mcaningles.s crim<!, while from all clas.sc.s of the 
Italian nation rose a passion of horror and indigna- 
tion which obliterated party feeling and intensified 
national life, calling from the Republican philosopher, 
Giovantii Hovio, the dictum that “the crime of 
Ilresci may have; shorten(i<l King Humbert’s reign 
by Urn years ; it has added perhaps two ccnturic.s 
to thfi Monarchy.” 

King Humbert’s brother had three .sons by 
Ills first wife, who, Jintil the birth of the little 
Crown Prince were next in succession to the 
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throne. The second son. Prince Victor, Count of 
Turin, summed up the characteristics of himself 
and his brothers by sayinjf : “ Emmanuel (the 
Duke of Aosta) is the beauty of the family ; Luip^i, 
(the Duke of the Abruzzi), is the learned oiif! ; and 
I am the ‘ good fellow.’ ” Prince Emmanuel is 
chiefly interesting tf) Engli.sh pofiple as the hu.shaml 
of the beautiful Princess Helene of Orhians, who 
spent her girlhood at Woodnorton in consetjutaice 
of her father’s exile. They have two sons, the little 
Princes Amedeo and Aimone, who had their early 
education at a school in Ivnolanfl, as their motlmr’s 
delicate health has obliged her for some time in 
spend the greater part of cfieli year trav<iliing in 
Africa, 

Prince Victor, Count of Turin, commands a 
cavalry brigade, has travelkul in India and Africa, 
and is a great lover of horses and of big game 
shooting. He fought a dut;l with Princf: Henry 
of Orleans, afttjr the battle of Adowa, in conse- 
quence of ti letter from the latter rtillecting on the 
honour and courage of the lutlian offict'rs in Africa. 
He is very fond of .society, aiul very jwjpular then! ; 
ho is said to ho an impa.ssioned adminrr of pnlty 
ladies, and i.s also credited w’ith l>eing a confirmed 
bachelor, perhaps for the reason ihtit matrimony 
would necessarily narnav the circle of his admira- 
tion. 

Prince Luigi, Duke of tin* Ahniz/i, tlie youngest 
of the Diikc! of Aosta’s first family, was born In 
Madrid while his father. Prince Anuxhio, was King 
of Spain. I le is mvich less of a Society man than 
his brothers, and secm.s to hav(j inherited a great 
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many of his gifted mother’s intellectual qualities. 
He is enthusiastic for his profession as a sailor, and 
has also distinguished himself by his ascents of 
Mount Elia, in Alaska, of Ruwenzori, in Africa, 
and of one of the highest peaks of the Himalayas, 
and still more by his polar expedition in 1899 and 
T900, when he approached nearer to the North 
Pole than Nansen, who until then had iiekl the 
record, and during which he lost the tips of some of 
his fingers from frostbite. lie was accompanied 
on all his expeditions by distinguished scientific 
men, and brought back observations and collections 
that are of real value. His projected marriage to 
a beautiful American girl, Mi.ss Katherine lilkins, 
arou.sed the intcrcjst anil syinj)athy of two con- 
tinents, and the feminine world was divided into 
two Cfimps, those who aflinired the democratic 
Duke for determining to marry where hi.s affections 
led him, and those who thought that like; should 
wed with like, and that in order to take kindly to 
the duties and etiiiuettc of a royal position, one 
needs to be born in the purple. The marriage did 
not take place, it is believed through the o[)poijition 
of the Court. 

The handsome, well-ordered town of Turin, 
which was the Capital of the House of Savoy from 
the fifteenth century, and for six years, from 
1859 till 1865, was the Capital of the new kingdom 
of Italy, has held since then miniature Courts in 
the residences of several ladies of the royal hou.Ho. 
The Duchcs.s of Cenoa, Princess Elizabeth of 
Saxony, the mother of Queen Margherita, was left 
a widow at twenty-five years of age, and in those days 
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passed some of her time there. She was .spoken 
of as a second wife for Kinjif Victor Emmanuel II, 
but in 1S56 she mnrried her ^^cntleman-in-wailiu”, 
Marquis Rapallo, and (Jourt circlc.s knew her no 
more until the ni:'.nitij4'e of her only danoht<‘r, 
Margherita, in to I’rince lluinbert. b'or 

many years tiie Diuhess of (ienoa lived alnio.st 
entirely at her b(;autifiil villa at Stre.sa, on Eago 
Maggiore, and until her death at ei,ghty-tw*) years of 
age in 1912, she still came to stay with her daughter, 
the Queen-Mother, and assisUjd at the unveiling of 
the monument to King Victor Itnimamiel, ntpni- 
senting, with Queen Maria I'ia of I\)rtngal, the 
fourth generation of tin: royal family who joined 
in the celebrations of tiu: Italian Unity in Rome 
in 19 ri. 

Turin is now the residence of her .sr>n, Prince 
Thomas, Duke of (lenoa, who is an Admiral in the 
Itsdiau Navy, and whose <^'^fe, Princi*.ss Isabella of 
Bavaria, was in the past a ke'on spoi'l.swoman, 
riding, skating, and bicycling with great enthusiasm. 
In the I’alasszo della Cisterna, in Turin, which 
belonged to the beautiful and cultured lirsi wife of 
Prince Ameder>, Duke of Aosta, lives Princess 
Letitni, the daughter of Prince Jerome Napoleon, 
and of Princess Clothilde, whom the jKw^ple 
allied the “ Saint of Moncalieri," the sister of 
King Humbert, whose marriage to Prince Jerome 
Napoleon was part of the price demaiidud by 
Napoleon III for his as.si.stance to the Italian 
people in their struggle against Auslriti. IVinctsts 
Lctitia, then one of the mo.st brilliant and beautiful 
women in Italy, married in two years bi:forc 
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his death, her uncle, the Duke of Aosta. She has 
only one son, Prince Humbert, Count of Salemi, who 
so far, unlike his half*brotliers, has shown no en- 
thusiasm for either a naval or military career. 
Princess Lctitia inherited from both the House of 
Savoy and the Bonapartes a martial spirit, and would 
have made a brilliant officer had her sex permitted. 
As it was, she had perforce to content herself with 
being an impassioned sportswoman. For many 
years she has divided her time between Turin and 
Paris, where .she Inis a brilliant circle. 

Princess Clothilde died at Moncalieri on the 
25th June 1911, and ten days later, Maria Pia, ex- 
Queen of Portujjjiil, worn out by sorrow and grief, 
died at the Castle of Stupinigi in Piedmont, lent to 
her by her nephew, the King of Italy. 



CHAPTER XI 


CHflRCII AND STATK 

Difficult relations between Vatican and Quirinal — 
of Rome, September 20, 1870 — 1 'hu Law of Ciuaianlces-- rhi* 
Religious Orders bill — 'Fhe only possiiiltt modna vivt^nd ! — 
Conclave of Leo XITI — Diplomatic relations of Italy and the 
Vatican with foreign Towers — Anti- Italian feeling in CUfrical 
Kniiu:e — Knglish and American missions to the Vatican— Tapal 
prohibition to Catholic princes to visit Rome 

T he relations betwoon the Church and State 
in Italy, and csjiccially in Rome itself, arc 
so strange and so seemingly itnjjosBiblc, that 
the fact that the civil and religious life of the 
country goes on notwithstanding, withota insuper- 
able difficulty, is a practical proof of the infinite 
capacity of human nature for compromise and 
accommodation. 

In i860, fifter numerous revolutions and up- 
risings, the States of the Church, with the exception 
of Rome and its immediate neighbourhood, became 
Italian territory, and even in that year Cavour, 
in the National Chamber, announcetl in the most 
solemn terms his country’s claim to the " Eternal 
City, clothed in the accumulated renown of twenty- 
five centuries as the glorious Capital of the 
Kingdom of Italy.” Cavour reminded liLs hearers 
that the popular feeling which inexorably demanded 
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the possession of the htotroix>lis was justified by 
the fact that “ Rome combines all the historical, 
intellectual, and moral conditions necessary in 
the Capital of a great Stale." lie believed that 
“liberty is highly favourable to the development 
of genuine religious feeling," and hoped to convince 
sincere Catholics that the Church’s freedom would 
not be in the least prejudiced by amalgamating 
Rome witli Italy, promising to the Pope the 
independence and liberty “ which for three centuries 
you have vainly sought from the great Catholic 
Powers," through the medium of “a free Church 
in a free State.” Had Cavour lived, perhaps his 
heroic pensistence and genius for diidomacy might 
have carried to a successful issue the negotiations 
which he initiated with the Vuticsin for th(j de- 
limitation of the si)iritual and temporal ])owers, 
but he left no (»ne anujiig the patriots and juditicians 
of Italy who could aspire to fill hi.s place. 

Until 1H70, J^' ranee and her J'lminsror stood 
between Italians and the realization of ilie.ir ardent 
desire, the Temptjral Power of th(i Pope* was 
hedged about by French bay<»net.s, and Romans 
had to .submit to the humiliation of seeing their 
city occupied by foreign soltliers. After the with- 
drawal of the Imperial troop.s, in consequence of 
the F'ranco-Gcrman war, it bticame evident that 
Rome woiiUI be taken possession of either by 
Garibaldi and hi.s folio A'er.s or by the Italian 
Government; but Pope Pius IX l>clieved that 
victorious Prussia would support the principle of 
Divine Right and restore the old order of things, 
thus making any occupation merely temporary. 
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Before the Italian soldiers crossed the papal 
frontier, Victor Emmanuel addressed to Pius IX 
a letter in which, joining the filial respect and 
devotion of a Catholic to the firm determination 
of a patriot King, he made known his intention 
to take that step which he declared was "an 
inevitable necessity alike for the safety of Italy 
and of the Holy See," and announced the imminent 
occupation of the city by bis troops for the purjjosc! 
of maintaining order and for th(j protection of 
the Pontiff himself. lie assured the Pope of the 
inviolalnlity of his sjaritual autlv>rity, and th(i 
independence of the Papacy, and implored him to 
show a .spirit of benevedence toward.s the nalir^nal 
aspirations, but in vain. Pius IX, who had om’e 
for a short time been the hopci of Italian Liberali.sm, 
could find no word of conciliation or compromi.s'*, 
and on the 20th of September 1S70, the troof»s, 
under General Cadorna, opened a cannf)nade 
against the city. The PontilT and hi.s advi.s<-rs 
had decided to offer only .such resistanct; as w<mltl 
enable them to say that they yielded to force, and 
after a short fight the Italians entejred through ;i 
breach about 100 feet wide in ilu! old Aurelian 
walls, near the gate «>f Ptirta Pia, by that action 
completing the passlonaKdy desired unity of the 
country, and bringing to an end the I'cmixiral 
Power of the popes which f(»r <)ver a thousanil 
years had sw.aycd Eurojxj, and had been tht? 
greatest obstacle to the resurrection of Itsdy as an 
independent nation. General Cadorna, instructed 
by his Government, did not take posse.s.sjon of 
that part of Rome surrounding the Vatican which 
16 
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is known as the Leonine City, but Count Arnim, 
the Prussian Minister, who represented the interests 
of the Vatican with the victors, expressed the 
desire of the Pope that the Italian troops should 
occupy the whole of Rome, since he feared 
reprisals from the people. General Cadorna 
answered that he w'ould d<j so r)nly if requested 
by General Kanzler, the contmander of the Ponti- 
fiail forces, and on the receipt of a note from the 
latter the Italian soldiers entered also the quarters 
around the Vatican, their commander, however, 
writing to the Papal .Scxrcjtary of State, Cardinal 
Antomdli, that he wf)uld withdraw if de.sired ; but 
His Eminence expressed no .such wish. 

On Sunday, October 2 , the Plebiscite took 
plac<i by which the pistple (>1 Rome almo.st un- 
animously expres.sed their determination to bo 
joined to Italy “under the (Ii(m;mment of King 
Victor Emmanuel and his desce.ndants.” All the 
pr<>te.st.s made by the Pope and by Cardinal 
Antonelli to the Catholic and non-CathoHc Powers 
in the hope of foreign intervention which would 
at least make the Roman (Jiutstion international 
instead of national, were with(jut result. Thus Wiis 
initiated an absolutely unique j)osilion, in which 
two indepen<lent and atlverse sovereigns live 
within the walls of the .same city, with two Courts, 
two diplomatic boditis, two machineries of govern- 
ment, and two aristocracie.s, neitlusr of which is 
officially suppo.sed to hav<! anything to do with 
the other, and which, in the early (lays of protest 
and rancour, were rtially as separate as though 
they lived u world apart. 
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Faithful to his promises, King Victor Em- 
manuel II did not wish to enter Rome before the 
Law of Guarantees defining the status <jf the Pope 
and the Holy See had been passed, but floods of 
unprecedented gravity caused so much damage to 
the city that the Sovereign decided to go at once to 
sympathize with the Romans in their sufferings, and 
he went to the Capital < m the 3 1 st of December 1 S70. 

The Clericals, who had called the floods “the 
finger of God,’’ iiKianing that they were a punish- 
ment to tlie people who had allowed the fall of 
the Temporal P<over, realized that their effect was 
to bring the Monarch of the. House of Savoy all 
the sooner, and to greatly increase his popularity 
among his new subjects, whom he called his 
children, saying that as a father he could not but 
share in their misfortunes. 

The Law of Guarantees which regulates the 
prerogatives of the PontifT and of the Holy Set;, 
and the relations between the State and the 
Church, approved in the Chamber by a majority 
of 79 over 291 voters, 200 deputitis being absent 
was published in May 1S71, and [ironoiinced the 
person of the Pontiff sacred and inviolable, attempts 
against him or incitement to commit such to be 
puni.shed by the same penalties as though against 
the person of the King ; freedom of discussion on 
religious matters was proclaimed; the Italian 
Government adjudged sovereign honours to the 
Pontiff, and acknowledged his right to employ the 
usual number of guard.s to protect his person and 
palaces; awarded him an annual incotnc of L. 1 39,000 
for his maintenance and that of the uposKjlic 
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palaces and for the various ecclesiastical needs of 
the Holy See, this representing exactly the ap- 
propriation existing in the budget of the Pontifical 
States for these purjioses; assigned to him the 
Palaces of the Vatican and the Latcran, together 
with the Papal Villa at Castcl Gandolfo and their 
dependencies; undertook to assure the personal 
liberty of the cardinals during the vacancy of the 
Pontificate, and the protection of Conclaves or 
Cl'Ccumenical Cfiuncils from any outside violence, 
or from the unauthorized intrusion into the papal 
palaces of any agent of the public authorities ; pro- 
claimed the perfect liberty of the Pope in the 
exercise of his spiritual functions, and conceded to 
envoys sent to him by foreign GovcrniiKints the 
usual diiilomatic jirivileges; and permitted the 
esfciblishment in the Vatican or any papal [lalacc 
of private post and telegraphic servicers free of all 
tax or expense. 

The Government also renounced the right to 
nominate or propose for the greater benefices; 
absolved the bishojis from taking an oath of 
allegiance to the King; abolished any form of 
governmental assent for the publication or (jxecuiion 
of decrees of ecclesiastical authority ; acts regarding 
the destination of ecclesiastical jx)ssessions and the 
filling of both major and minor lietutficcs, with the 
exception of those of the city of Rome and the 
suburban sees, were made subject to the exegueUuy 
and p/acct of the King; and a future law was 
indicated for setting in ordtT, preserving, and 
administKiting the ecclcsiasticiil property t>f the 
kingdom. 
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The Law of Guarantees, while it indicates the 
spirit in which Italy pledges herself to treat the 
Pontiff, could not of course provide for all tht; end- 
less points of detail which necessarily have aris<;n 
in the last forty- two years between two neighbours 
who are placed in such an anomalous and incon- 
gruous position with regard to each (jther, and 
which was only binding on one of the parties, since 
the Pope, in his encyclical of May 15, 1S71, 
indignantly rejected it and called on the Powers 
of Europe U) restore to him all that htt ha<l lost. 
After the first draft of 50,000 crowns, which was 
paid to Cardinal Antonelli for the <‘.\pense.s of the 
Papacy, tlu! Pontiff refused the sum assigntsl t(j 
him by the Italian Govtrrnmenl, preferring to he 
supported by the offerings of the faithful all over 
the world, and especially at that lime in !•' ranee ; 
and the decision was a wise one, even from a 
financial jJoinL of view, sinc(f the “ Peter's Pence ” 
alone, as the contributions are called, arei sjiid to 
amount to about L. 100,000 a year. 

The Italian Government, iherefon,*, crc<Hts the 
Poi)e with the sum assigned to him, and he failing 
to draw the money, the accumulated amount reverts 
again to the State after five years by the law of 
prescription. 

An important question which the new kingdom 
had to face was theit of the Religious Orders, which 
include Benedictines, Franciscans, Augustinians, 
Dominicans, and Je.suits, who, under the |wjpes, 
Imd acquired great wealth and inlluence, extending 
beyond their religious prerogatives and invading 
the administrative, educatioiuil, philanthropic, and 
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political life of the country. Tlui stmngest feelincf 
was ajjainst the Je.suit.s, on .account of their activity 
in politics, and in 1872, 1 0,000 Roman l.,ib(irals 
signed an address demanding their expulsion. 
They had already been dissolved in Piedmont by 
a royal decree of August 25, 1848, which ex- 
pelled the foreign members of the company, and 
obliged the natives to secularize themselves on 
pain of various punishments. When Farini was 
pro-Dictator of the province.^ of Romagna, Umbria, 
and the Marches, he extended the decree to those 
regions, and the same thing was done by the 
Piedmontese Governor of Lombardy in 1859, who 
suppressed their houses and banished them, while 
the next year Garibaldi, after conquering the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, expelled all the 
Jesuits, without distinction rjf nationality. All 
these decrees w<ire (ixc(>ptional inea iures adfipted 
to exceptional times, but .afterw.ards, on the unifica- 
tion of the country, laws were in.'ule by the 
legislative powers, such as that of 1866, for the 
suppression of the Religious Orders in general, and 
that of 1873, extending the suppressicjn to Rome, 
which abolished their legal corporate status and 
sequestered their property, using the funds so 
obtained chiefly for pen.sion.s in favour of the 
surviving monk.s, who, on .account of their ag<; and 
family cundition.s, had no otlier imuins of support ; 
while the ch.'irit;iblc institutions and scltools 
managed by them were hsuided over to laymen, 
and their churche.s to the secular clergy. 'J'hese 
laws allowed the survival of the General II<mses 
of the Orders, since, having the direction of the 
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branch houses all over the world, they were 
considered outside the province of the Italian 
Government, which assigned L. i6,orjo a year to 
the Holy Sec for their maintenance, with the 
exception, however, of that of the Jesuits, which 
was not mentioned in the Bill. The Pope, prf>- 
testing against these laws as interfering with his 
function as head of the Catholic Cluirch, refused 
to accept the Government allowance, and the 
members of the Religious Onlers, whih; jlissolved 
as religious a-ssociations, .still enjoyed all the privi- 
leges of Italian citizen.s, and w«;r(^ able promptly to 
reconstitute themselves under the .satu * conditions 
as any lay Italian association. 'Pht: Je.suits, whose 
head-quarters had been occupied as public r>ff«;e.s, 
fearing that the omi.ssion to mention their General 
Hou.se among those which shanxl tht; allowanc:e^ of 
L. 16,000 might be iniorprete.d Ijy thtj Italian 
Courts as it.s suppre.ssion, iransfem'd them.selve.s 
to their monastery at Fie.si)le, where tht>y remained 
quietly for about ten years, aft<;r which they had 
recourse to a .stratagem to enable them t(» return 
to Rome. The German eccUjsiastical college! for 
students de.stined for the j»ricsth(toil, who.se .scarlet 
robe.s have given them tlm niekname of tin.* 
“little Cardinals,” bought for their resitlenco th<! 
Hotel Costanzi, which was th<!n llu‘ largest and 
mo.st fashionalde in the Euirnal City, atul invited 
the General of the Jesuits and his officials to come 
and live there as their guest.s. 'rher«for<! the 
General House of the dreaded Order ha.s since 
then had it.s scat in Rome, under the shadow of 
the Protestant German ICmpire. There the Jesuit 
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provincials from all over the world jrathcred in 
September 1906 in a kind conclave at lh<i death 
of Father Martin, their last Cieneral, a Spaniard, 
and elected in his place a German, Father Wernz, 
so that in case of trouble, on iIkj ex - 1 lotel Costanzi, 
now housing the German seminarists and the 
General of the Jesuits, they mi.nht hoist tlui German 
flag and claim j^rotection. 

After havinff refused for over thirty ytiars the 
allowance }>ranted by th<“. Italian (iovernment, 
durinjT the Giolitti Cabinet i»f 1906, the Generals 
<;f the Relij^ious Orders aiine to the conclusion 
that there was no reason to dejjrive the^mselves of 
what was offered, (!si»ecially as their acceptance 
would not in any way weake.n the* claim of the 
Papacy to vindicate its ri^'lus, ilavinjf obtained 
thc! authorization of tint l•op<;, they entered into 
negotiations with the Minister of Justice and ended 
by acc(jpting the, paynwuit of iluiir assignment, 
including five years’ arrears, amounting to over 
Ia8o,(X)0, paid to the (Cardinal Vicar of Rome, 
to whom is also paid th<! yearly income of 
L. 16,000, which he distribule-s without any inter- 
ference on the part of the Italian Government, so 
that in re.'tlity the Genend of th(j Jesuits may very 
I)r(d»ably receive his share of the* allotted sum. 

In 1874, Pius IX pronounced the Greater Mx- 
coinmunication against th(j law for the suppression 
of th<i Religious Corpcmitions and against all those 
who aj)prove(l of it or assisted in its execution, or 
who bought ecclesiasticjtl property ; but notwith- 
standing this, many of the Black " thirty, as the 
Clericals are called, including thc Pope’s almoner 
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and adviser, Mgr. dc Mcrode, anrl many great 
Rt)man families, such as the flrazioli and 
Lovatelli, Ixmght the lands and houses of the 
dispossessed Orders, salving their conscience with 
a document bearing the jjapal arms, to he f»htainod 
from the Congrcgrition of Regular I’ishops, which 
freed from all sin those buying pnji>erty from the 
“Piedmontese” Government, if they promised to 
resell it at cost price to the pontihud Government 
wkm rc!,tond. 

As w?is inevitable, Church and State continued 
towards each (jther a system of reci^irocal f)in-pricks 
in important a", well as in insigniiicant matters. 
They settled <lown to the lu'w urd«jr <jf things, 
which those on either shh: who were faveatrahhf to 
a conciliation said must sooner or later lead to a 
modus vi:'cnd/, hut witich in reality constituted and 
constitutes the, only possible modus vivt Hdi betwtttm 
the two Powers, sincti, lu)W(*v<ir great the goodwill 
on cither sid(‘, no basis exists for rec'oiioiliation that 
docs not sacrifice the fundimental principles of one 
or the other of the contending parties, tind conse- 
quently the Vatican has persisted in its attitude 
of protest and intransigiuince, answiiring every 
approach from the Quirinal side by re{>eating 
Pius IX’s famotiH **uon possumus," 

On the 23rd of January 1871 the Crown Prince 
IIumlHirt and his ixipulur wife, Princess Matgherila, 
establislied them.seivr,‘s dcTmitely at the Quirituil, 
that apostolic palaci; the keys of which the pajMtl 
authorities had refused to consign, so that the door 
had to be broken open when it wtts taken {losscssion 
of. They were received with enthusiastic rnani- 
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festations of loyally and clcvoliun, lie havin'* been 
appointed Comniander of the Army Corps which 
has its headquarters in Rome. The next day 
Cardinal Antonelli issued another [iroti-st to the 
Powers, in which he said that "Prince Humbert of 
Savoy and his wife ’’ had instalhid themselves in 
the apartment of the Holy Father at the Quirinal 
Palace, and declared that their reception was far 
from festive, “with the exception c»f a handful of 
the populace, who ajiplauded the newcomers.” The 
private chaplain of the royal cou[)l<\, Canon Anzino, 
had betm allowed to remain in their household, 
but wa.s forbiddciu to (ifficiate in the chapel of 
the Quirinal under penalty of l)ein;j^ su.sixtiKhid a 
dwinh. The Prince and Princess went, therefore, 
at first to hear Mass in lh<! Church tif Santa Aj^nese, 
in Piazza Navona, which h(*lono;s to the iJoria 
family, and later in the IJasilica of Santa Maria 
Ma}f}>;iore, where a jxjtty incident occurnal which 
illustrates the feeling of tin; tinv*. The hejul 
sacristan put red cushions for the u.se of the 
royalties, but was reproved aiul forbidden thus 
to acknowledge tlu; sovereignty of the House of 
Savoy, and after that, every Sunday a footman 
from the Quirinal went beforehatul to the church 
carrying the cushions on which Prince Humbert 
and Princess Margherita were to kn<;el, and this 
went on until the small church of tins Sudario 
belonging to Piedmont was rcjstorod aiul beeatne 
the royal chap<jl. 

Meanwhik*, new protests from the Papjicy 
occurred tlinnigh the ajiplication to Rome of 
the law forbidding the Religious Orders to own 
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• property, and by the consequent occiipfilion of 
their buildings as public ofTices, their value biting 
credited to the Public Wrmship 1^'und adniinist<tr<i<l 
by the Government for the piiynient of parish 
priests, the expenses of poor churches, and ihrs 
restoration of religious buildings. Thus tlu* 
Dominican Monastery of the Minerva became first 
the Ministry of Finance .'ind then that of Public 
Instruction ; the Monastei'y of the, Augu,slinian.s, 
the Naval OfTicc; the Convent of the Virgins, 
the Treasury Departmrmt; the Monastery of the 
Filippinos, the Taw Courts; and the .Mon.'isti'ry of 
San Silvo.stro, first the Home Ofiice and tlnm the 
Ministry of Public Works and the Post Ofilcc!. 

On the iGth of June iHyi, Pius fX allowed 
the Catholics to celebrate his Jubilee, and King 
Victor Emmanuel, evidently with a lingering hope 
that he might perhaps re-<;stahU.sh the traditional 
relations of devotion Ut the Papacy which hatl 
distinguished in the pa.st the House of Savoy, 
which had oven given a .saint to the (Hiurch, sent 
General Bertold ViaUj as his represen tativt: to offer 
royal congratulations to the Po[)e, 

The General was receiveti by (Cardinal Antomdli, 
to whom tht! rc(]ucst fi»r a ])apal audience was 
presented; hut the answer was that th<r Holy 
Father could not receive the envoy of tlus King, 
being too fatigued. 'J'his was the last nflvancc^ 
towatxls rtssuming i>ersona1 relations betwt‘en the 
sovereign of UntKid ludy and the occupant of 
the Chair of St I’eter. Attempts wen; made 
oa several ocaisions at conciliatiiai, Cri.spi pctrliaps 
coming nciurcr than anyone else to success ; a 
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"old chalice was even prepared for Kin;^ Hiunbcrf 
U) present to Leo Xfll for his S.'icercloial Jubilee, 
but Crispi, like all others, failed. 

Victor Emmanuel made his triuiiiplial and 
official entry into Rome on July 2, 1871, and he 
perhaps intended to answer the rcfu.sal of the I’opc 
to receive General Herlole Viale, whtni to the 
Mayors of Turin, Elorence, and Rome, the three 
successive Capitals that had crowned Italy’s Via 
Cmcis on the rf)ad to Unity, he saitl, “ We are in 
Rome, and here w(i shall remain,” which has become 
one (jf tlu! famous nuatoes that atle.st the .solidity 
of the unificatit)!! of the nation. Rome j>roved to 
be wonderfully adapteil to the new fortune.s. The 
Capitt Afumii, the population of which in its days 
of jjreate.st splendour had re.ifhed three millions, 
and which in its perital of jp-eatest tlepression had 
sunk to 3(j,f)oo, had in 1870 about 220,000 in- 
habitants, «tf whom scarcely two tliirds were real 
Romans. 'I'his population in le‘s.s that! half a 
century hits nearly trebled, so that now the 
Metropolis of Italy cont'iin.s nearly a.s tnany 
l’iedmonte.se and Neai>olilans, Veiu.tian.s and 
Sicilians, as Romans, and the natives the 
different re^ion.s of the I*imin.<>ula, cn.st into the 
crucible of the Eternal City, with Its jjflorious 
tnemories and jjreat hoiic.s, lose little by little 
provincial [inijudices and peculiarities and are 
ainal}fnmat(!d into th<! m(Klt‘rn Italian. 

'rhe Cfmclave which in 1878 raised Cardinal 
Eecci to ilv! (Jhair of St. Peter, is perhap.s one of 
the most memorable in history. The first to Iks 
licld in Rome after it hud become the Capital of 
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the new kingdom, it was one of the most independ- 
ent and free from all taint of intrigue on record, 
and once for all demonstrated to the world that 
Italy was both able and willing to guarantee to the 
Princes of the Church a freedom and tranquillity 
that was the best possible atmosphere for the 
exercise of their spiritual functions. 

At the first Congregation of Cardinals held on 
February 8, thirty-eight members of the Sacred 
College were present. The rules issued by Pius IX 
in June 1 877 regarding the place where the Conclave 
should be held were read. The Sacred College 
was left free t(j choose the safest and most tranquil 
place for the election of the new Pontiff. The 
Cardinals Monaco La Valetta, and Simeoni 
announced that they had letters from Pius IX in 
which he authorized them to elect a pope outside 
the Vatican and even outside Rome. After con- 
siderable discussion a vote was taken as to whether 
to hold the Conclave in Italy or no; only eight 
cardinals were in favour of remaining in Rome, 
and none of them were of great importance, with 
the exception of Cardinal Hohcnlohe, who was 
reported to vote thus in accordance with instructions 
from Bi.smarck. Cardinal Pecci, the future Pope, 
delivered a long speech in favour of leaving, and 
the Hnglish cardimils, Howard and Manning, 
voted for departure, the latter, however, adding that 
he could give no assurance as to the attitude of 
England, and that the Governor of Malta, one of 
the localities suggested, might even refuse to 
receive the members of the Sacred College. The 
next day Cardinal di Pietro said that after the vote 
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of the day before it was for the Sacred College to 
decide in which place outside Rome the Conclave 
should be held, but added that although in the 
former vote he had agreed to act as the majority 
desired, his own opinion was that it would be 
better to remain in Rome on account of the 
serious difficulties in leaving, and the much more 
serious difficulties in returning. A report circulated 
that Cardinal di Pietro, who on former occasions 
had had relations with the Ministers of the King, 
had already tested the ground as to the attitude of 
the Imlian Government It became known that 
Signor Crispi, the Minister of the Interior, in 
his decisive manner, had declared that he would 
ensure all protection and safety to the members of 
the Sacred College to the Italian frontier, treating 
them as Princes (jf the IJlood ; hut he would 
guarantee nothing as to their njturn, and on their 
departure the Vjitican would he at once occu])ii!d 
by Government officials. Such words frmn such 
a man to people acquainted with the Italian 
proverb that "to a good hearer few wonls 
needed,” meant that while ready Ki oh8<;rvc the 
Italian law guaranteeing the safety of the Papal 
Court while in the Vatican or anywhere else within 
luilian territory, Crispi would have been only too 
glad to be rid of them all and thus definitely .solve 
the Roman Question by preventing the I loly See 
from again installing itself in Rome. 'Phe 
cardinals understood, remembering another Italian 
proverb that recommends yotj to "give a Hying 
enemy a golden bridge," and remained where they 
were. 
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The next day, although various cardinals still 
persisted in their desire to go to Spain, Malta, or 
Monaco, when the votes were taken, thirty-two 
were in favour of remaining and only five were 
for departure. 

The situation of the Vatican and the Quirinal 
has always had a most characteristic and interesting 
side with regard to their respective diplomatic 
relations with foreign countries. The Pope being 
acknowledged by Italy herself as an independent 
Sovereign, other nations maintain Ambas.sadors 
and Ministers accredited to the Holy See, with 
the exception of the Anglo-Sa.xon world, as neither 
England nor the United States has a diplomatic 
representative to the Vatican. Indeed, an anomal- 
ous condition was created by the fact that certain 
Governments, either in doubt as to the permanence 
of the new situation, or for reasons of economy, 
sent to the King of Italy a representative of an 
inferior grade to that accredited to the Pope. 

The gravest troubles after 1 870 were with the 
Clericals of P' ranee. The Re})ublic had maintained 
their Ambassador to the Vatican, that same 
Marqui.s d’l larcourt who was afterward.s transjfcrred 
to London, and for some time Prance was simply 
represented at the Court of the King t)f Italy by a 
Secretary of Legation. Marquis Visconti-Vcnostii 
succeeded in having a Minister appointed in the 
person of M. Fournier, but M. Thiers for the 
mom(;nt could not concede more, as the French 
Catholics were conducting an energetic campaign 
in favour of the Vatiain, 100,000 of them having 
presented a i>etition asking the interference of the 
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Govcmmont in the Roman OiK'stion. It was oniy 
later that Franco raised its cliploinatic mission to 
the KintJ Italy tt) an enihassy, thus havinj; two 
ambassadors until that to the I’ope was recalled 
at the time of the I'ranco-Vatiean rujiture, which 
preceded the visit of Fresident I^oubot to th(j 
Quirinal. Austria and Spain have always had 
ambassiidors both to the X^atican and to the 
Quirinal, but certainly by chance, and not inten- 
tionally, th(‘ir ret)rehentatjv<*s U* the I loly See seem 
to enjoy a higher standinti, perhaps because they 
live in the liistoric Palazro Venezia and I^aluzzo di 
Spagna, which belong' to those two countries, while 
th() amhassJidors to the Kinj.; have to content 
themse.'lves with a hired apartment. 

As to F(»rtu;,;al, as Ituio a« it was a kingdom 
the embassy to the Holy S<;e w.is maintaimsl, and 
only a I-eo'ation to tluj Italian Government war. 
establishcil, this disparity reinainin;; um;hau.t;<!d 
even though Maria I'ia, a d.iuoht<T <if the t;reat 
Victor Ivmmanuel, was (Jnecjn itf l*ortn;'al, ami it 
continued until the. rev(»luiion of i*jio dethroned 
the House of IJra}?anzu, and the new rt'‘;.{inu; did 
not replua*. their Ambassador m the Vatican, All 
the other ('atholic natams have a Lcj^alion for the 
transaction t>f their affiiirs with tht; Vatican, but 
what is rcMnarkablt! is that even somts m>n-Calholic 
countries hav«! a Minister, a.s, for tixample, Prussia 
and Russia, while Ilolhuul iiad a Minister until the 
be^tinninj^ of this century, when, on the occasion 
of the first Pwice Uonference at 'Phe I laj^ue, the 
Dutch Forei}.(n Minister did not extend an invita- 
tion to the Papacy. It is interesting to rucuU that 
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Russia once before had two diplomatic envoys in 
Rome, as at the time of the French Revolution, 
one was accredited to the Pope and the other, 
strange as it appears now, to the House of Savoy, 
which, having been dispossessed of their lands by 
the French, had taken refuge in the Eternal City. 

England, who is only officially rcjjresentctl in 
Rome by her Ambassatkjr to the Ouirinal, has 
occasitmally sent special envoys or missions to the 
Vatican, the most notable of which were th(jse of 
Sir George Errington, from 1882 to 1885, and of 
Sir John Lintorn Simmons, in 1889. 

Leo XIII greatly desired to restore diplomatic 
relations with those European Governments which 
had no rci)rcsentative at his Cf)urt, though in the 
case of England, her Roman Cathfdic Hierarchy, 
led by Cardinal Manning, considejred that the 
Roman Church there weus more independent with- 
out an official stamling. Mr. Gladstone, then 
Prime Minister, who knew the Pope'.s wishes in 
the matter, tried to take advantage of the position 
to gain the powerful influence of Leo XI 11 on the 
side of the British Government in the struggle, 
then at its most acute stage, with the Nationalist 
and revolutionary (.dements in Ireland, and he sent 
Sir George Errington, the nephew of a well-known 
Catholic bishop, to Rome as an unofficial envoy. 
During the three years that th(j mission lasted 
Leo XI 11 did his best to discourage the revolu- 
tionary agitation in Ireland, but eventually both the 
British Government and the Vatican found them- 
selves disillu.sioned, the former because the Irish, 
however willing to submit to the Head of their 
*7 
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Church in religious matters, refused to follow his 
directions in political affairs ; and the latter because 
the desired Ambassad<jr was never installed, and 
because he learnt from an indiscreet letter of Sir 
George Errington's, of which the Irish Party 
obtained possessifin, and which they published, that 
he was “humouring the Vatican.” Shortly after 
this the English envoy left the Eternal City. An 
important misjsion with a more official character 
was that of Sir John Lintorn Simmons, which 
among other questions established the laws of 
the Council of Trent regulating marriages between 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 

The Unitc,d States, while not having a re- 
presentative to the Vatican, liave also salt special 
envoys tf» the Poixj, notably the mission in 1902 
of the then Governor 'I'aft, to r<*gulate the religious 
question in the Phili])piiK!.s, after the Archipelago 
passed frcim Spain to Annjricfu 

Never has the Italian Government either 
openly or in any indirect manner interferctl with 
the relations of the Vatiam with foreign countries ; 
never has it made the slightest effort to change the 
diplomatic missions of tho.se countries which gave 
a higher rank to their reprcwsiiUitivc to th<! Iloly 
.See, desiring to demonstrate to the worUl in a 
])ractical manner their loyalty tti the conccs.si(ms 
granted to thw Papacy and to the rule of non- 
interference in Vatican affairs, even when such 
action might have been to their advantage. The 
firm dcci.sion of the Papacy that one of the many 
forms of protest against the lo.ss of the T(jmporal 
Power and the position of the Pope in Rome should 
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be that of forbidding Catholic royalties under penalty 
of excommunication to come to Rome as guests of 
the House of Savoy has done much to keep Italy and 
Austria apart, notwithstanding their alliance. H ow- 
ever, Austria was in reality the first Catholic Power 
to countervene that prohibition by sending to 
Rome in 1878 Archduke Ranieri, who was nearly 
related to both reigning families, to the funeral of 
the great Victor Emmanuel. The Vatican was 
much annoyed, and renewed its protest and prohibi- 
tion, but its fear augmented when, at the end of 
t88i and the beginning of 1882, discussions began 
between Rome and Vienna about the return in the 
Eternal City by the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
the visit that the Italian sovereigns had paid at 
the Hofburg. Leo XIII felt that it was necessary 
to use the utmost encigy to prevent a step which, 
besides being a defeat of the Vatican policy, would 
have made it impossible to maintain the prohibition 
to other Catholic rulers. Considering that his own 
personal dcci.sion on so grave a matter needed the 
support of the highest body of the Church, he 
held a secret consistory, in which he expounded 
to the Cardinals the situation, and they agreed that 
the Pope should write an autograph letter to the 
Emperor of Austria, which was outlined in the 
consistory itself, to represent to him what an 
insult to the Catholic Church would be his presence 
in Rome as the guest of the “ usurper King.” 

The first Catholic ruler who openly disobeyed 
the PoiKj’s prohibition wits Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, who had expected from Leo XIII what 
no Pope could ever have grcUitcd, that is, the per* 
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mission that his son and heir, Prince Boris, should 
be brought up in the Orthinlox instead of the 
Roman Church. Naturally the Pontiff not only 
refused, but rebuked the Prince for his intention. 
The change of religion of the then baby Princ<! 
took place all thi! .‘.jinn>, ami Prince Ferdinand, to 
further show his disiSKitisfaclion at the way his 
proposal had been received by the Vatiain, 
officially vi.sitcd the King of Italy, being hi.s gne.st 
in Rome. 

Besides the Kiuptiror of Austriji, another 
Sovereign wht) wti,s priiventetl by the Vatican from 
visiting the Quiriivd was King Carlos of Portugsd, 
jind tins ticciuired ti siaxtiid .significance from the 
fjict that he was a brotht*r-in-l.'i\v of King Ilnmbert, 
his wife, (Jutte.n Maria i’hi, being a datighler of 
Victor Emmanuel 11 . lie ticiually sfirted from 
Lisbon, but he did not go farther than Paris, being 
informed there that if he. contitmed his jtnirney the 
clerictds in I’ortugul wenj (>r(‘p.'ire.cl to join th(! 
Republican.s in overthrowing his monarchy. King 
Humbert Wits so indignant at the weiikitess of his 
brother-in-law that he recalled the Italian Minister 
from Lisbon, and diplomatic redatiems between the 
two countries were broken for sevend y(!;irs. 'I'ho 
most iinportant visit of a Catholic rttler to the 
ludian King in Rome in disregard of the Pajsil 
wishes wivs that of President Loulxit in April 1904, 
which Wits the con.se(j[ueiico of a double situatir)n, 
the rupture of relations Ixitwccn the Vaticitn 
and Fnuice and the nipprochcmcnt between the 
Rqmbltc and the young kingdom. The protest 
of the Vatican was most emphatic, and a fresh 
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incident with France was caused through the note 
destined for the Prince of Monaco having been 
communicated to the editor of the Socialist paper, 

/lufmiiiU, in which it was published. Pius IX 
was bitterly attacked, as the Italians expected to 
find in him a more conciliatory Pontiff, and still 
greater violence was shown towards his Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Merry del Val, who, being a 
foreigner, was sup])Osed to have been mainly 
responsible for the anti-Italian document. Later, 
however, evidence ])roved that it had not been 
com])iled either by Pius X or by Cardinal Merry 
del Val, hut that tliey had adoiJted a text prepared 
by Cardinal Rampolla before the death of Leo 
XIII, when the ])ossibility of a visit of the Presi- 
dent of the P'ronch Republic to Rome had been 
mooted. 

Yet aiu)thor Catholic jjrincc who disregarded 
the prohibition of the Holy Sec was the Prince of 
Monaco, who, htjwevcr, found a middle course by 
saying that he was not coming as a prince but as 
a scientist, to deliver a lecture on oceanography 
before the Royal Geographical Society. He .should 
have come in March 190B, but having fallen ill, 
the visit was postponed to the next year, and the 
majority belicvt*,d that it was a diplomatic indis- 
position, as the Vatican had notified the represent- 
ativji of Monaco in Rome that it roultl only regard 
the visit of the Princti as that of a Catholic ruler, 
and prote.st agjiinst it. I'he Prince, however, went 
as he had arranged, delivered hi.s lecture before the 
Italian sovereigns, and a dinner in his honour was 
given at the Quirinal. His attitude on this occasion 
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caused much comment, as many remembered that 
he, grateful to the Holy See fr»r the annulment of 
his first marriage with Lady Mary Douglas- 
Hamilton, had put his yacht at the disposal of the 
Pope in case he should wish to llee from Rome, 
even offering him hospitality in his Principality. 
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L eo XIII’s long ponUflcalc had undoubtedly 
politics as its supreme object, and certain 
successes were attained in this field, 
although the great aim of the Holy See, that of 
having the Roman Question reopened by foreign 
intervention, was never reached. In his determina- 
tion to make the Papacy again a Power among the 
Powers, Leo XIII was sometimes accused of being 
regardless of the feelings of the Catholics who 
had di.stingiiishcd themselves by their loyalty and 
suffering.s for the Church. Tliu.s it was said that 
to put an end to the KuUurkampf and restore 
diplomatic relations with Prussia he sacrificed the 
Gernuin Centre and forced Windthorst to capitulfite 
before Bismarck; to encourage in the French 

Republic the which in his mind should 

m 
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have bound that country to the Papacy, he 
abandoned the French lej^itlinists ; in 1 895, he 
obtained the re-establishment of the Russian 
Legation, to the detriment of the Polish Catholics ; 
advising the Irish bishops to moderate the anti- 
English attitude of their llf)cks, h<; ol>tained a more 
friendly attitude from the llritish Clovernment ; he 
helped Austria in Posnia-IIcrxegovina and Albania 
against the aspirations of the Latin Catholics ; he 
abandoned the Carlisis in Sjjain and supportevl the 
new Bourbon dynasty, thus remit-ring possiblt; the 
return of a Nuncio to Madrid, a post which had 
been vacant since 1868, when Oueen Isabella fled; 
he even negotiated for the establish mttnt t»f ji 
Nunciature in Pt:kin and a (jhitiese Minister at the 
Vatican, but this last plan was defeated by P’ranct!, 
who did not w-ish to l<*se the power she gulm-d l>y 
being the protector of CiithoHi; inttiresis in thtj 
East. 'Pint greatest ambititm of Ltso XIII was that 
of restoring to tluj Holy See; its ancient position of 
being a supreme tribunai }x:fore which nations and 
potcntate.s should bring their differtmeos. On<; of 
the greatest satisfactions of his {t^nitificate was 
being chosen l)y <>(!rmany and Spain in 1885 as 
arhiUT of the tlispuu! over the Carolines, not 
realising that it was .simply an able move on the 
part of the Iron Chanciillor, who needed, mor<! than 
he was willing to confess, the assistance of the 
Vatican in lamding the <.\'itholic Ckmtre to his 
WKshes. In 1S92, Leo XIII was arbiter between 
Portugal and Helgiimi, and in 1895 Ixit ween Haiti 
and San Honiingo, btit wh.'it he specially desired 
wa.s to be chosen as mediator and turbitcr between 
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Germany and France in the problem of Alsace- 
Lorraine, to restore friendly relations between 
the two countries, hoping to gain in return the 
re-establishment of the Temporal Power. Leo 
XIII even tried a policy of conciliation with Italy, 
especially shortly after his advent to the pontificate, 
but France threatened to break the Concordat and 
inaugurate a policy of separation from Rome if 
the support of the Vatican were given to the 
anti- French Italy of that day. 

The Pope ended, however, by committing 
himself to a strongly anti- Italian policy, being 
gradually led to this by several events, the principal 
of which were the riots that occurred in 1881, on 
the occasion of the tmusportation of the bfKly of 
Pius IX from St. Peter’s to St. Lawrence Outside 
the Walls, when the hearse conuuning the remains 
of the last Pope-King were almost thrown into the 
Tiber; the .solemn erection in i88g of a monument 
to the monk Giordano Bruno on the very .spot in 
the Piaz;t;a Campo dei Fiori where the Papacy had 
burnt him at the stake as a heretic ; and when the 
Holy Sec, after having been invited by the Czar, 
was through Italy's opposition excliuled from the 
first Peace Conference at The I I ague. When the 
first two incidents occurred, the feeling at the 
Vatican was so .strong that it was evtm suggested 
that the Pope .shrmld leave Rome, and the rules 
drawn up in 1881 by a special Committee of 
Cardinals for guidance tliiring a ix)8sil>le flight from 
the P'tcrnal City arc .still in existence. On both 
occ.'ision.s, however, the ideji of leaving was aban- 
doned, the Pontiff limiting himself to indignant 
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protests. After the erection of the monument to 
Giordano Bruno he held a consistory, in which he 
delivered a violent allocution, say ing that since the 
enemy of the Church had become so audacious, 
" even the life of the Head of the Church is no 
longer safe.” What had seemed a transitory and 
indecisive period in the first part of the pontificate 
of Leo XIII was perhaps duo to the changes of 
his Secretaries of .State, the first, Cardinal L’ranchi, 
dying after a few months, the second, Cardinal 
Nina, being remcjved fn»m his p(»sition .shortly 
after the rupture with Helgiiiin, and the third. 
Cardinal Jacobini, having vacillated between the 
de.sire to seek for the Holy See tin; protection of 
the Central Empires, and the tembmej' which saw 
the only .safety for tin; Church and the Pontiff in 
identifying themselves with ” the Elder Daughter," 
France. 

Cardinal Rampolla, who became .Secretary in 
1887, emphasized this latter policy. 

There is no doubt that, notwithsuinding the 
oath which each Cardinal takes on his elevation to 
the Purple, substantially repeatetl by the Pope in 
assuming the Tiara, to tlefend and vindi(site the 
temporal rights of the Church, in the last half- 
century the policy of tluj Vatican has varied 
according to circum!<tance.s. 

One of the last acts of Pius I X beft>rt! his death 
was a j)rote.st against King 1 luinbort assuming the 
name of King of Italy on the dtsalh of his father, 
who expired only one month I>ef<jr(5 the dispo.sse.s.sed 
Pontiff, and one of the first acts of Leo XIII in 
tliat same year was a telegram of congratulation 
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when King Humbert narrowly escaped from the 
danger of Passanante, which was as follows : — 

“Zb His Majesty King Humbert. — News 
having reached me of the deplorable attempt 
against the life of Your Majesty, I express my 
most lively condolences, and at the same time my 
congratulations at Your Majesty having escaped 
the grave peril. I pray God for the eonservation 
of the health of Your Majesty. — Leo XIII.” 

Protests from the Holy See during the pontifi- 
cate of Leo XIII were not lacking, he having 
made special efforts to re-establish good relations 
between the Vatican and foreign Governments and 
Courts, doing his best, whenever possible, to isolate 
United Italy and the House of Savoy. The first 
important royalty who came to Rome was the then 
Crown Prince Frederick of Germany, in December 
1883 , who was also the first for whom was evolved 
that strange ceremonial for visiting the Pope, which 
consists in leaving the Quirinal Palace, going to 
the seat of the Embassy accredited to the Quirinal, 
from thence to the Legation accredited to the 
Vatican, and then at last in a different carriage to 
the Apostolic Palace. King lidwtird VII was the 
first Sovereign who, not having any representative 
to the Vatican, stfirted direct from the Embassy 
accredited to the King of Italy. It is reported 
that with I'rinco Frederick Leo XIII tried to 
l(!ad the conversation to the Roman Question, but 
the Prince answered that he was not authoriiied to 
discuss any subjects with His 1-Ioliness, us his 
visit was quite impromptu, and he did not even 
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reply when the Pope, who was already plannin{4 to 
approach the Iron Chancellor, dropped the remark, 
“It is a pity that Prince Bismarck detests me ! ” 
The phrase, however, prodnc(;d the desired effect, 
as, not long after. Prince Bismarck proposed the 
Pope as arbiter in the famous dispute over the 
Caroline Islands. 

Leo XIII made the visit of Prince Frederick 
the occa.sion for sendinj.f to the Papal Nuncios a 
note to be communicated to the Governments to 
which they were accrediteil, aj^ain claimin|r the Tern* 
poral Power, and poiiitini»' out that if he had received 
the {iruest of the Kinj^ (tf Italy it was only because 
he was a ProLeslanl, while he cmild never admit to 
his presence Cathtdic princes or .soveren^jns who ac- 
cepted the hospitality of the Kin;^ of Italy in Home. 

The arbitration of the Carolines .sati.sfactorily 
accomplLshed for Ixah countricjs at the end of t8H5, 
and after the llatterinj^ letter (»f Bismarck, in which 
he addressed the Poiw juj “Sire,” Leo XIII was 
encouragctl to send Mgr. Galimlierti as his repre- 
sentative to the Jubilee of limperor William in 
1887, giving him a secret mi.ssion for Prince 
Bismarck, which comprised the following riuustions : 
advi.sability and advantages of a Papal represenfcitivc 
in Berlin ; opinion of Prince Bismarck about Italy ; 
and if he were disposed, and when and how, to re- 
establish the Pontiff in his territorial rights ; what 
part might be re.servcd to the action of the Pope 
in European differences; possibility of such an 
action being invoked in the ([ucstion of Alsace- 
Lorraine, in which case the Pope intended to solve 
the difficulty by the neutralisation of the two 
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provinces. Leo XIII understood that if his 
arbitration between Germany and France had 
been possible and successful, he would have had 
both Empire and Republic indebted to him and 
willing to support his claims. As events proved, 
none of these desires of the Pope were satisfied, 
but it is interesting to see from the notes left by 
Mgr. Galimberti, afterwards Cardinal, how the 
Iron Chancellor, who five years earlier had made 
the alliance between Germany and Italy and had 
just renewed it, spoke of the Roman Question. 
He said that only the thought of the Pope made 
him hesitate to conclude the Triplice, and that if 
Italy should return Rome to the Pope he should 
be happy, as with the cessation of the conflict 
between Church and State Italy would be stronger. 
He added that if Italy should lean towards becom- 
ing a Republic, therefore towards France, he would 
favour, not only the return of the Pope, but even 
of the King of Naples, while he “ understood that 
without territory there is no true independence or 
real .sovereignty.” 

Partly from disillusionment at the failure of this 
attempt, partly in order to try other ways of reach- 
ing the same object, Leo XIII appointed, on the 
eve of his Jubilee, Cardinal Rampolla Secretary of 
State, which meant a triumph for the France of 
tho.se days, whose aim it was to have the Vatican 
on her side, both in her home and foreign politics. 

Before this, one of the strangest incidents in 
connexion with a possible conciliation between 
Church and State had occurred. Signor Crispi 
was in power, and through his godson, Mgr. 
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Carini, a son of General Carini, one of Garibaldi’s 
Thousand, who had known Leo XIII when Arch- 
bishop of Pcrn}»ia, he 'jr)! llie id(‘a that the Pope 
was not animated by anti- Italian fcelinjijs, and 
might be induce<l to come to an understanding, 
an(l he therefore received with witisfaction the 
overtures made in this sense by Father Luigi 'Posti, 
a learned BenedictiiU! who in his youth had shared 
with some of the great tjcelesiastics, such as 
Gioberti and Rosmini, tlu; idea of an Italian 
confederation under the Pope, and after 1870 had 
not ceased to believe that even in the present 
state of things a satisfactory muiits vivaidi could 
be found which would give religious [)eacc to the 
nation. IIc! thought and re|)orted to Crispi that 
Leo XIII was willing to negotiat<‘ a cfaieiliation, 
having as basis the niaintenanci! <if Italian Unity. 
Fatlwir 'IVwti supp<jrted bin assertion by showing 
to tins Italian Premier tint [>roofs of a jiainphlct 
ho had written by onie.r of the Pope expoumling 
these ideas. .Signtw Cri.spi entrusted lh<! Uene- 
dictinc to notify to th<j Pontiff that on the jxirt 
of Italy and her Government everything in their 
p(jwer would be dtmc to seernul hi.s efforts and 
smooth the way to the niuch-desinsd untlttrstanding. 
An allocution delivered by I.eo XII I in the con- 
sistory of May 23, 1887, in which there was a 
marked absence of any rifferenw! to the 1‘empoml 
Pcjwer, gav<5 colotir tf) these hop(*.s, and it seemed 
a.s though th(!y were rttally a[)pr<»aching what only 
a few yeans iKifore would have Ixjcn considered 
utterly impfwsible. 

The Papacy then had a revival of popularity 
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which recalled that enjoyed by Pius IX when, 
after his ascension, he sent the pontifical troops 
to fight Austria. Father Tosti’s pamphlet on 
Conciliation was an able and .subtle disquisition, 
showing that what had happened in 1870, although 
regrettable, was the will of the nation, and that 
to try to undo it would mean civil war, bloodshed, 
and massacre. 

The dream lasted but a short time. Count 
Lefibre de Behaine, the French Ambassador, 
protested strongly in the name of his Government 
against what F ranee considered detrimental to her 
interests, and exacted an “ explanation ” of the 
Papal allocution, which appeared in the official 
organ of the Vatican, the Osseroatore Rotmno. 
At the .same time all the Ultramontane and anti- 
Italian elements brought pres.surc to bear in order 
that the Pope should leave no doubts as to his 
intention of continuing an intransigent policy with 
regard to Italy. Cardinal Monaco La Valletta 
prote.sted in the name of the Sacred College; 
Cardinal Lavigeric in the name of the French 
Princes of the Church; and from all Catholic 
countries came the prote.sts of the bishops. Abb6 
Tosti was induced to write to the Pope a retraction 
of his pamphlet on the understanding that it would 
not be published, but a few days after it appeared 
in full in the Ossematoro Ronmtw. Cardinal 
Rampolla had inaugurated his reign only a few 
days before, on June 2, and Leo XIII wrote 
him a letter on the T5th of June, in which he once 
more claimed the Temporal Power. This was 
followed by a circular note from the Secretary of 
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State to all the Papal Nuncios, in which the Pai)al 
claims were even more stronj^ly emphasized, saying 
that the allocution of the Pontiff in the consisUjry 
of May had been purposely misrcprescnt(;d by the 
enemies of the Church, ami that neither XIII 
“nor any of his successors" can ever desist from 
vindicating the Temporal Power, A siitisfactory 
explanation of what had happened has never 
been forthcoming, but it Ls evident that France 
was at the bolioin of it, and her plans becjime 
more obvious shortly afterwards, when she sup- 
ported another inoviiment in favour of conciliation 
started by Achille F'azzari, an ex-Garib<'ildian, 
who, how(!ver, desirrid that tlui concilialitm should 
coincide with the |>roc:l;unati<»n f)f a Republic 
in the Peniiujula. 'Fhose who wiirr; in pow«ir 
in F'ranc(J at that tiim* argiietl that If a con- 
ciliation were made untler the. monarchy of Savoy, 
allied with Cerinany, it would be against France, 
while if it were made by a Ki-publio snpport(;d 
by the sister Ljitin Republic, it would b<! to ihtsir 
advantage. 

Another attempt to see if the Vatican could 
obtain anything from (iermany was madtj in 1 8 H 8 , 
after the death of th<j ICtnperor William, when all 
reigning Iloustss sent their representatives to 
Herlin to congratulat<5 the JCmperor F'rederick on 
his acr.es.sion. Leo Xfll .and Cardinal RampoIIa 
deciiled to entrust this niLssion to Mgr. Caliinbcrti, 
then Nuncio in Vienna, who, although strongly 
anUigonislic to the policy of the latter, wjw for 
tliat very reason persom jimta to the German 
Government. II<; was accoin[>finicd by the then 
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Mj;r. Raffu(:l«j Merry del \'ul, who wus ;it the 
bcginnitig of his ecclesiastical career, and no one 
could imagine that only fifteen years later he wfiuld 
fcilcR the place of the Sicilian Secretary of Slate. 
The .secret instructions given to higr. Culimherii 
were to .speak lr> Prince Bismarck on the Religious 
Question in G<*rmany, and on the Roman Qui'.stion. 
On the latter ho was to say that the visit of .Signor 
Crispi tr) him at Friedrich.srulu', which hail occurrml 
about six months before, the lelograins they had 
exchanged and the way in which that event had 
been r<’c<*iv<‘d and commented upou in Italy, “hud 
jirodured on the Holy Father the most painful 
impression, the more so because the personality 
of Cris|)i is notorious in Keane, his revolutionary 
and sectarian intention.s, his attitude of furif>u.s ex* 
CJaribuldian against the Vatican, his intimate ties 
with the. Kaclicals, an<l the d<*<‘p hatred towards 
the Papacy which often leads him to indecorous 
violence." He was to insist on the very .serious 
danger for the Popi* were Italy to t:ngag<‘ in war, 
trying to obtain from Priner: Bi.smarck “explicit 
tleclarations " a.s to his attitude and that <tf (iermany 
.should the, Roman Question come to iluj front. 
On this point the mi.ssion of Mgr. (Jlaliinherti was 
no more fortunau; than that of tin* previous year. 
The Chancellor answered, according to the report 
which tlie [>apal envoy sent to tlie Vatican, that 
“ they wer<j in the right, but one must know how 
to wait. The ntstitutam of Rome to the Holy 
See in this moment would cjuise a revolution in 
Italy which would l)ring about the fall of the 
dynasty and the alliance of the Italian with the 
ts 
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French Republic. This alliance would not be of 
use either to the Holy Sec or to the preservation 
of peace and order in Europe, while, given the 
hypothesis, much more probable, of a war against 
France and Russia, the alliance with Italy is 
necessary not only in a negative but in a positive 
manner.” Mgr. Galimberti having asked if, in the 
case of a war on the part of France against Italy 
in order to secure independence to the Holy See, 
“Catholic Austria would oppose it,” the Prince 
replied, “First one must think of existing, and 
then of being Catholic. For Austria the alliance 
with Italy and therefore the defence of Italy from 
aggression on the part of France is a question 
of existence. Besides, in thi.s case France would 
find England also against her.” The Chancellor 
concluded, however, that he was not opp(jsed to 
the Temporal Power t>{ the Holy .See, and that 
indeed he wcjuld co-openite for its re.storation when 
the triumph of the Con.servalive elements had 
ensured the peace of Europe. 

“None are so deaf as tliose who will not hear,” 
as the Vatictin and Leo XIII himself had to realise 
when he again j)rei);ired to luring forward the 
Romjin Question with ICmi)eror VVilliatn on the 
occasion of his first visit t<) Komt*. in October r888. 
The event itself was not wcdcome at tlu; Vatican, 
the Itmpcror William l«‘ing the first Sovereign of 
a great p(.)W<;r t(i visit th(! King of Itily in Romo 
since i S70 ; but as it c<ntld not be prevented^ tbit 
Pontiff and his Secretary of Sbite tried to get elBl 
po.s.sible advantage from it, and they dbnC 

the Kaiser should go to the Vaticaik, fiidlowlng the 
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same ceremonial adopted for the Crown 1 ‘rincc 
[•'rederick in 1H83, Siji^nor Crispi in Rftme and 
Prince llisniarck in IJerlin had succei ded in ascer- 
fciininj^^ that tlie Ponlilf, in the private conversfition 
with the (ierman ICmpf-n^r, intfnde<l to oLtain lr<nn 
him those “explicit dcrlarrifions ” vchich the Chan- 
cellnr had avoided .ttivipo n ff.vn' months before to 
Myr. Cialimberti, and they, tooother with Count 
Herbert von IJismanh. wlio had uecr»m[)anicd the 
Emperor and his bivalicr, I'riin i* Henry of Prussia, 
concocted a .‘ilrata;p;m to prevent ibc siuress of the 
papal plan. I " jnd|ie iVom ili<‘ emi/iion felt by tin; 
Kai.ser in rmproacliiri;* tluf v<‘ivT.ib!e l^intiff, who 
made a profound impression on all who came in 
contact with him, they were rh^ljt, 'rh<jse who 
W(!r<j present in the; }wipal antechamher when the 
Emperor arrived wiy that he was so nn^ved that 
the gold smiff«hox which he had Ijrought to j)resent 
to the Pop<j fell from his hand, aiul later, wdum he 
entered the pre.scmce, he let his inagniliceiit hclm(!t 
fall. It had betm arraugfid that the Pf»pe ami ihi: 
ICmper(»r should be left alotu; for half an htnir, after 
which Prince Henry would arriv<j and be also 
received ; but tins l*rinc(* appeare<l within a few 
minutes, and ('oimt Hismarek a.skud that he should 
enter. Mgr, della Volpe, tlui Master t>f ( Ceremonies, 
much entbarrassed, .said that tint Prince could not 
enter until the cenvensiittion was over. “ A Royal 
Prince of Prussia dttes not wait in any aiitc- 
chamlKir," was the haughty reply of C'oiuii 1 lerbert. 
Mgr. <lella Voljx;, finding no words ready, half 
opened the dutir Ui obtiiin guidance from the Po{>u, 
and the voice of Leo X H I was heard! ordering him 
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to close it, but disregarding this, Count Bismarck 
flung the door open and Prince Henry joined his 
brother. It is difflcult to describe the consternation 
at the Vatican. From later indiscretions it was 
known that Leo XIII greeted the Kaiser saying he 
would have liked to receive him under better con- 
ditions, as Gregory XVI received William IV of 
Prussia, or as Pius IX in 1853 greeted Prince 
Frederick, and he went on to complain of the truly 
deplorable position in which the head of Catholicism 
found himself, saying that it was so serious and 
painful as to prevent him, for instance, from return- 
ing the visit of His Majesty, for fear of seeing his 
dignity and his person compromised and endangered. 
At this moment Count Bismarck and Prince Henry 
appeared on the scene and the conversation had to 
continue on conventional line.s. The Pope was so 
affected by this rude contravention of his plnn.s that 
when he returned to his apartments it was .siiid he 
wept. The E)mperor William did not even follow 
strictly the e.stablished ceremonial on leaving the 
Vatican, as, instead of returning to the Prassian 
Legation to the Ploly See, as had been arninged, 
he went directly to the Quirinul, and at the state 
dinner of that evening toa.sted King Humbert “the 
Sovereign Friend and Ally in tke Capital 0/ his 
Kingdom" All this contributed more and m(»re 
to push the Papjicy into the arms of France, giving 
Cardinal Rampolla a free hand in th(i reali»ition of 
his prognimmc, which, however, cost him the tiara 
at the de;ith of his m.'uster. 

The work of Leo XIII in his twenty-five yestrs’ 
pontificate was :i].so important in the social field, 
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and in his encyclical, Rentm Novarttm, which some 
of his admirers have called “ the Maj^na Charta of 
(Christian Sociolojjy,” he addresses both labourers 
and employers and defines their mutual relationship, 
urging the former to obedience and the latter to 
the practice of justice, charity, and lov'c. In philo- 
sophy and theology he uj)held the doctrines of St. 
Thomas Aquinas ; in the field of science he was 
one of the most liberal of Popes, as he opened 
the secret archives of the Vatican, saying that the 
Catholic Church fears neither historical truth nor 
hi.storical criticism ; in the field of art his name will 
be recalled for the restoration of the apses of St. 
John Lateran, the s;ilvation of the marvellous 
liorgia apartments in the Vatican, contJiining Pin- 
turicchio’s masterpieces, which had fallen into a 
deploKible state of neglect and decay ; in the purely 
religious field one of his greatest efforts was to 
bring back all Christian religions, and especially the 
Oriental churches, to union with the Holy See, the 
encyclical Ad Anglos Ijeing a most important docu- 
ment addre.sscd to the Briti.sh people. 

Ilis illnes.s, senile tuberculosis, began suddenly 
on the -tth of July 1903, and he died on the after- 
nf)on of the 30th of July, the reins of the Papacy in 
the interregnum being assumed by the Camerlcngo 
Cardinal Orttgliu di Santo Stefano. 

After rcarling the Con.stitutions left by Leo 
XIII, in which he renewed the hustructions of his 
jirccUtcesHor concerning the. Conclave, the twenty- 
nine cirdinals pre.scnt chose their sccreniry, who 
was also to act as Secretary of State during th(t 
interregnum, as the moment a Pope dies his 
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Secretary of State ceases to exercise his functions. 
Their choice fell upon Monsignor Merry del Val, 
the distinguished young prelate whose father had 
for years held the position of Spanish Ambassador 
to the Holy See, and who had the advantage of 
speaking four languages fluently. Contrary to 
what happened at the death of Pius IX, owing 
to the quicker means of communication, all foreign 
cardinals, including the American Cardinal Gibbons, 
were able to reach Rome in time for the Conclave, 
with the exception of Cardinal Moran, Archbishop 
of Sydney, who arrived too late, so that Great 
Britain, Cardinal Vaughan having died a few 
months before, was represented only by Cardinal 
Logue, Archbishop of Armagh. 

The Conclave was inaugurated on the morning 
of July 31, sixty-two cardinals taking part in it, 
and a document l<ift by Leo XIII wfis re;id, in 
which he gave his last coun.sels for the welfare of 
the Church to the members of the Sacreil College 
and to his successor. Cardinal Sarto had been 
mentioned as a possible Pope, but so many were 
die cardinals suggested that no one, and he le.ss 
than anyone else, gave wttiglu to die idea ; indeed, 
he believed so little in it that on leaving Venice he 
took a return ticket. In the Conclave he .sat next 
to Cardinal Mathicu, who addrc:sso.d him in French, 
and receiving the reply that he did not s])cak that 
language, retorted, “Then you will never be 
l^ope," to which the Patriarch humbly replied, “ So 
much the lajLler." 

The leading figure in the Conclave was un- 
doubtedly Cardiiml Kampollu, whose influence, 
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even more perhaps than that of his late master, 
Leo XI 11, had done much to assist in briii'^ung 
about the Dual Alliance between Russia and 
France, iKJtwithslandin'; the 'jrowiu'j;^ anti-clerical 
feeling in the ruling classes of the Republic, and 
had encouraged the antagonism of the clerical 
elements in Vienna and Budapest towards Italy. 
The alliance w’ith Russia at last relie.ved hVance 
from her isolation after the war of 1 ^ 70 , and W’jis 
intended to counterbalance the Triple Allianc(!, 
whereby such predominance was giv<;n tt; the 
Central Fnipin.-s, s(raling the Unity of Italy by 
acknowledging her as <jne <jf the great Powr;r:> of 
Europe. To th(! a.stute minds of Uco XI 11 and 
his Sicilian .S<!cretary of State it appeared as 
though the interests of Francrj and tin; Papacy 
were identical, Tlusy argued- as (ivtaits pr()ved, 
mistakenly — that since th<t Pope lost the 'rtanporal 
Power through the defeat of P'ranco and the 
con.scquent withdrawal of the i'Vench troops from 
Rome, it would be to thtjir atlvantagi; to hasten the 
day when Franct;, once more powerful and com- 
batant, would achieve her revaar/n’, wlnnt lhf<y 
lK>iK;d that the triumph of P*ranc(( would be the 
triumph (tf her supporters, bringing in its train the 
re.storation of the: 'Pemporal Power. 'I'hesu: laets 
in tlx! career of Cardinal Uampolhi le,d sevttral 
members (jf the Sacred Colh-ge to oppct.se bis 
tilection, while yet another party, thinking that 
what th<j (/hurch needtsd wtis rather it ntliglous than 
a political I’ope, decided to givt; iheir votes to 
Cardinal (Jotti, the Cleiuxssc- Carmelite who luid 
succeeded C'ardinal Uedocht)W,ski as IVeb’ct of tin' 
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Propaganda Fide, that most important of the 
Roman Congregations, the head of which is often 
called the “Red Pope," as the General of the 
Jesuits is called the “Black Pope,” and the Pontiff 
himself the “ White Pope,” from the colour of their 
respective robes. 

The morning and afternoon scrutinies for the 
election of the Pope took place in the Sistine 
Chapel, that unique monument to the genius of 
Michelangelo, which had been transformed for 
the occasion. Along the two sides of the chapel 
were the cardinals’ thrones, each with its purple 
canopy, since that colour is the sign of mourn- 
ing for the cardinals created by the defunct 
Pontiff, only that of Cardinal Oreglia being 
green, as he was the only surviving car<linal 
created by Pius IX. A gold chalice wa.s u.scd 
to receive the voting papers, whiUj thcire were 
.special urns to take to the different cells if any 
cardind through illness were unable to be present, 
as was the case with the Bi.shop of Valencia. 

After each scrutiny the voting pai)er.s were 
carried by a Ma.ster of Ceremonies under the 
inspection of a cardinal to a little room adjoining 
the Sistine Chapel, and were there burned in n 
stove erected for the purpose. The chimney of 
this stove is a zinc pipe rising above the roof of 
the Si.stine Chapel, the smokcj of which conveyed 
to the people gathered in thou.sands in the Piazza 
of St. Peter both morning and afternoon the news 
that the new Pope was not clecte<l. This is ctlh.'d 
by the Romaas the “.sfumata." In old days the 
voting paptsrs wert! burned in.side the Si.stine 
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Chapel itself in the presence of the cardinals, but 
since the snnjke damaged Michelangelo’s pictures, 
th({ stove Wits substituterl, and as this became a 
sign to the anxious watchers outside, in order to 
render it more visible damp straw was added to 
the voting papers, and this wsis even done when, 
before 1870, some of the Conclaves took place in 
the Quirinal Palace, in order not to deprive the 
people of the information they desired. 

In the first vole tJiken «>n the morning of 
August I, Cardinal Rampolla had 24 votes, Cardinal 
(ioiti 17, Cardinal Sarto 5, Cardinal Serafino Van- 
nutclli Cardinals Oreglia, Capccelatro, Di Pietro 
2 eacli, Cardinals Agliardi, Fcrratji, Cassetta, Porta- 
novii, Richelmy, and Segna 1 CJich. 

Ill the scrutiny of the afternoon of August i, 
the votes given to Rampolla rose to 28, thf>sc 
to Gotti remained 17, those for Sarto doubled, 
reaching to, the remainder going, 3 to Richelmy, 
2 to Ca])ece]atro, and 1 each to SerafiiK; Vannutelli 
and to Segna. 

Although Rampolla lacked 14 votes to reach 
the prescribed two-thirds necessary for the election, 
there is no doubt that he was making progress and 
would prolKibly have ended by gaining the day, 
but .suddenly a thunderbolt burst on the tranquillity 
of th(! Conclave. The Austrian Cardinal Puzyna 
rose and announced : In the name and by the 
authority of Ilis Apostolic Majesty Francis Jo.sei)h, 
I'hnperor of Austria and King of Hungary, that he 
wishes to u.se the old rights and privileges of the 
veto of exclusion again.st his Imminence Cardinal 
Marunio Rampolla del Tindaro." 
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The astonishment was so great that it was some 
time before calm was re-established, when Cardinal 
Oreglia, his voice trembling with emotion, said 
that the Conclave could not in any way accept 
such a communication nor take it in any account 
in their decision. Meanwhile, in the midst of an 
extraordinary agitation, the only person who re- 
mained dignified and impassible, although all eyes 
were turned towards him, was Cardinal Rampolla. 
When the Camerlengo had finished speaking, the 
ex-Secretary of State rose, his tall figure seeming 
more impressive than ever, and without betrfiying 
the least emotion, he said, “ I regret the serious 
attempt made by a lay Tower against the liberty 
of the Church and the dignity of the Sacred 
College in such an important matter as the election 
of the Pontiff. While 1 protest most energetically 
againjjt this, so far as my humble person is con- 
cerned, I consider what has happened most 
honourable sind pleasing to me.” 

Notwithstanding the secrecy of the Conclave, 
the news of the veto sprejid outside with lightning 
rapidity and produced an imtncdiate impression, 
every one attributing it to an understanding between 
the Powers forming the Tripltj Allianc(;, equally 
desirous to avoid a pontificate of Cardinal Rampolla, 
who during his office of SecreUiry of State could 
hardly have been more fnincophile or a stronger 
opponent of the Triplicc. 

Austria, who had intended to oppose the 
elections of both Leo XI 11 and Pius IX, thus 
succeeded in preventing that of Rampolla 

The members of the Conclave wished to 
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demonstrate that they were not influenced by an 
extraneous and lay interference, which was even 
more offensive from the form it had taken, so 
in the scrutiny which followed Cardinal Rampolla’s 
votes rose still more, reaching 30 ; but those for 
Sarto rose also, increasing suddenly from 10 to 
24, showing the determination of the group, which 
had until then voted for Gotti, to concentrate their 
suffrages upon the Patriarch of Venice, as what 
may be called a compromise candidate. He was at 
first so disconcerted as to burst into tears and im- 
plore his colleagues to spare him such an honourable 
but overwhelming burden. This had, however, 
only the effiict of increasing the sympathies 
which he had already aroused, and in the scrutiny 
of Monday morning, August 3, he surpa.ssed 
Cardinal Rampolla for the first time, having 
27 votes, and the Secretary of State 24. In 
the evening Sarto's votes rose to 35, and 
Rampolla had only 16 ; by this time his elec- 
tion was considered certain, and, in fact, in the 
scrutiny of the next morning he received 50 votes, 
only ten remiuning faithful to Rampolla and two to 
Gotti. Shortly after, Cardinal Macchi, Senior of 
the Cardinal-I^eacons, appeared on the balcony 
above the main entrance of St. Peter’.s, crowded 
with people hardly restrained by the Italian troops, 
which were ordered to present arms while the 
traditional formula rang out, “ annuntio vobis gau- 
dium magnum,” which from time immemorial hiis 
heralded the advent of a new Pope, anti the bells 
of the five hundred churches of Rome acclainted 
the humble peasant of Riese as Pius X, the heatl 
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of the Catholic world. Great curiosity was felt as 
to whether the new Pope would appear on the same 
balcony to give his first benediction, as in pajjal times, 
which would have been interpreted as a first step 
towards a conciliatory policy on the part of him who, 
as Patriarch of Venice, had been in cordial relations 
with the members of the House of Savoy. Pius 
X, however, like Leo XIII, gave his blessing, urbi 
et orbif from the balcony within the Basilica, and in 
the gradual development of his policy as Pope he 
did not deviate from the path traced by his two 
immediate predecessors, though his patriotic love 
for Italy, and his affection and tenderness towards 
his fellow-countrymen, whether of high or low 
estate, has never been called in question. It was 
reported that he had intended to bless the people 
from the outside loggia, but that he was advised 
not to do so, as it was also said that he wished to 
spend the summer in the pajjal villa at Ca.stel Gan- 
dolfo, on the Albanian hill.s, but he was urged not 
to break even to that extent the voluntary imprison- 
ment in the Vatican, and in the summer of 1911 he 
almost died from the suffocating heat Finally, it 
was asserted that when the appalling earthquake 
of tpoS in Sicily and Cahibria occurred, hi.s first 
instinct was to rush amidst his .suffering children 
there, but then also he wfus prcventeil. 

One of hi.s finst acts, even before leaving the 
precincts of the Conclave, was to fippoint the: then 
Monsignor Merry del Val i)ro-,Si:cr(;tary of State, 
a po.sitiou which he changed into that of permanent 
S<tcrot{iry of State when, t»n November 9 of that 
year, he held a Consistory on purpose to create him, 
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and his intimate triend, Mgr. Cailcgari, liishop of 
Padua, cardinals. While the Coronation of Leo 
XI II took place in the Sistine Chapel, that Pius X 
was celebrated in St. Peter’.s before a crowd of over 
seventy-five thousand persjons, and no uiipleasfuit 
incident occurred, owing chiefly to the number of 
troops which the Italian Gf)vernment employed to 
maintain order rtutside, and the number of detec- 
tives inside the building. 

From the very beginning of his iioniilicate Pius X 
led an unrelenting cfimiKiign against a tende.ncy 
which had Iwcn growing, enpccinlly umfuig the 
most cultured ofilu; clergy, aiming, afpthey thought, 
to avoid the conflict of religion with scifnice. Leo 
XIII desired to dcmocrati>:e the (flnirch in its 
forms ; the new movement uiuler Pin;; X desired to 
reform the Church in its dogma.':, and this could not 
be permitted by the I ioly See. 'rinj t-fforis towards 
this bust movenumt were so isolated and inorganic 
that some people have aflinned that it ixwer became 
a party with a tnune, a programme, and nusn to 
carry it on, until the Vatican opfim-d war against 
it and Pins X, with his ullocution.s and encyelical.s, 
condemned it so strongly, and, having reconrse to 
the mo.st sevtirts ineasure.s, created what Itas since 
been known m: '* Motlerui.sm.” 

Thu mo.st prominent papal documents on this 
.subject were the encycliail •)f July tyo6, /VW 
HAnmo, a new nivised syllabus which tipjx'ared 
in July of the following year, and the encyclical 
of September lyo;, PttsmitU, by which the sub- 
mission of tin; ehirgy to the bKshfjps is prescribed 
almost without restriction in ijvery field of bmnait 
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activity, as it has to do not only with relip;inn and 
theological and dogmatic questions, but extends 
to political, social, and educational manifestations, 
going so far, for instance, as to forbid the reading 
of newspapers of any kind in the seminaries, and 
obliging ecclesiastics who hold any position to take 
an oath against Modernism. The action of the 
Church was as severe as the words of the papal 
documents, and recalcitrant priests were suspended 
from their sacerdotal office, excommunicated if 
necessary, clerical professors were expelled from 
their Chairs, and all infected literature, or what 
was supposed to be such, was destroyed and 
condemned. The victims were many, but those 
better known were Father Tyrrell in England, 
the Abbd Loisy in France, followed in these later 
years by the well-known scholar, Mgr. Duchesne, 
Director of the French Historical School in Rome, 
who, notwithstanding being a membesr of the 
French Academy, had his History of the /hicicnt 
Church put upon the Index at the end of January 
1912, and, finally, Father Romolo Murri in Italy. 
The last named was quite a young priest, who 
stiirted in his career as .secretary to Cardinal 
Agliardi, who defended and supported him its long 
as he could in his later troubles, the Cardinal 
himself being one of tlie must enlightened and 
liberal members of the Sacred College, his deej) 
religion not preventing him from having an open 
mind which allow.s him to be an ardent patriot, 
l^on Murri was very young, very poor, and very 
ambitious. He tried in several directions, iuid that 
is why his enemies were able later on to compare 
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writings of his at different times which maintained 
opposite opinions. He began by being one of the 
leaders of the Christian Democrats, a movement 
which originated from the encyclical Rcritvi 
Novamm of Leo XIII; but even independently 
from the fact that Pius X did not altogetluT 
approve the application made of the theories of 
his predecessor in political and social qiicsthms, 
there is no dr)ubt that tlui young jiriest in his 
reviews, the “Cultura Sociale,” (ir.si, and “ Rivista 
di Cultuni ” afterwards, fared a much vaster pro- 
gramme, which included a rtifonn of tlu; Catholic 
Church in some of its fundamental principles ami 
doctrines. He was wanu!tl, rej»rimanded, .su.s- 
j)(tnded, and excommunicated, his writing.s put 
on the /fidrx, his reviews banntal I ie passisl 
through different periods of rcipentance and re- 
lapses, and finally ended by <li;fying his Bishop 
and the Pope himself, and in the gtmeral election 
of iQoo he stood for th<i constituency of Mont<! 
Giorgio, with a s<niu-Socialist jilatform ami an 
indefinite programm<! of r<*Hgious reform, which 
landed him in the CiiamlxT to sit at tlie Itxtrenie 
Left among men, th<^ majority of whom wore 
freethinkers. It was strange to again in the 
Indian Chamber a member dressetl in cleriail 
costume, which had been unknown for over forty 
years, and th(! “ IIonound>le” Mtirri, as the ludians 
call th<*ir deputies, wor<i his cassock for aI>out 
two years afutr his ehsition, mawiihstamling tiu* 
major excommunication hurled against him. lie 
finally appcuired in civilian clothes, and in April 
1912 married Miss Lund, the daughter of a 
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Norwegian Senator. The most surprising feature 
of all these attempts to affect the Church cither iti 
its essence or in its external manifestations is that 
those who led the movement, no matter how vast 
the sympathy they inspired as long as they re- 
mained within the pale of the Church, once outside 
lost all influence and were abandoned even by their 
former most ardent followers, finding adherents 
only among the parties which have anti-clericalism 
as a main feature of their creed. When the 
polemics were at their height, it was tried in 
England to demonstrate that the papal encyclical 
Pasemdiy in condemning Modernism, also con- 
demned some of Cardinal Newman’s writings, so 
that it identified the great English Cfitholic theolo- 
gian with those now banned by the Church, A 
communication of the Vatican explained that many 
of .those cjilling them.selvcs true interpreters of 
Newman were only Modernists more or less 
disguised, as the doctrines of the English cardinal 
had nothing in common with the tendencies con- 
demned in the encycliail Pascaidi\ but even if 
they had he would not have been the first illustrious 
Catholic philo.sopher and theologian, including even 
cardinals, who had cxprcs.sed opinions of which 
the Church cannot approve. 



CHAPTER XIII 


LITEIiA'l’l’IlK AM) SCIKNCi: 

Giosul' Carducd — A rcvolulinnajy lituat'in- [‘‘loiii Ki’ 
publican to Mnnaicbist Half a /•ciitiiiy ol tca'buv • Aitioiiu) 
FoRaziiaro — llis r(li}!,i(m!i an«l littrary in r Mn.ility A jcal 
trilony — T/tv Suhit im tlic /nJcv (i.ilun’b* 0 Ai,n«iti/io ’1 iu* 
worship of l)i>auly“ -His novels, poems, and play i H'Anrii,iii/io 
as politician C Itlwr writers in poetiy, roiiiiinre, hislory, w ji-ni't* ■ ■ 
Women writers- -Matildi- Seriw)- -Ada Ko/.ti f 1 >• icddii 

A S Mazzini, Cavour, Gtirihalili, and Victor 
Emmanuel II embodied the epic sjtirii of 
the New Italy, so (iinsut* <“anlueei was 
the hijifhest literary cxprtsssii m of that wave ttf 
vitality and i>atriotism which in less than half a 
century regenerated Italy socially anti poliiit.ally. 
Carducci found the literature of his day elleie, 
conventional, and sentimental ; his m.inly genius 
sought Jiew moulds ftir his iuttmse and nolde 
thought, and re-ttvoked that a|tpr»‘ciation of i 
form, that pagan love of life, itf nature, and tif 
beauty for their own s!ik<' which is ijuiaie in every 
Italian heart, ('arducci had inherited from his; 
father, a dtictor, who in his y«niih h.id been a 
“ carbtmaro " conspirator, ami had sulferetl for ins 
sha in thti rttvolutiou of a spirit of revolt, 
and ilifit fervent and unsejlli.sh patriotism which 
*5) 
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remained with him throughout his life, and inspired 
many of his noblest poems. During his early days 
of poverty and enthusiasm in Florence, Giosue 
Carducci steeped himself in the classics, and, dis- 
gusted by the sickly and insincere writings of the 
Romantic school, then paramount in Italy, attacked 
it with characteristic vehemence and energy, 
becoming the leader of a band of young men, all 
aflame with patriotism and longing to raise the 
literature of their country to a manliness and 
nobility worthy of their political ideals. 

In i860, when only twenty-five years of age, 
he became Professor of Classical Literature at 
Bologna, where he remained for the rest of his life, 
a centre of noble, virile thought, allied to beautiful 
forms of expression, an example to Young Italy of 
all that is finest in the Italian character, and in the 
great epoch into which he was born. A coujde of 
small volumes of verse attracted but little attention, 
but in 1871, Italy’s struggle for freedom over, 
Carducci published a volume which contained many 
of his political poems, and also the famou.s Hymn 
to Satan, an impassioned ode which thrilled all 
Italy, and aroused horror and indignation in clerical 
circles. In time, however, it wjis realized that the 
name was the worst part of it, — for it was no 
blasphemous and irreverent apotheo.si.s of the tradi- 
tionfd Spirit of Evil, but represented that spirit of 
revolt and liberty which leads to renewal and 
advance in every side of human life, a protest 
agaiiust the prie.stly tyranny and asceticism that 
would fain stifle the sacred rights of human thought 
and reason. 
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It was not until the Rime Nuove of the 
following year, that the literary world, abroad as 
well as at h(jme, realized that a great and original 
poet had arisen, whose strength, feeling for beauty, 
and powerful satire made him one of the great lyric 
singers of the century. The strangely named Odi 
Barbara were, however, the full expression of his 
maturity, and may be .sjiid tf> have initiated a 
revolution in modern Italian literature. They ex- 
cited furious criticism and disa])proval. It is hardly 
a matter for surprise that it should have been so, 
for neither in form nor substance were they ejisy 
reading. To a public accustr>med to make the 
facile conventional rhymes of those who then 
dominated Italian verse thc.ir ideal of ijoetical 
expression, the rough sonorous line.s, in which 
rhythm instead of rhyme .supplies the music, dense 
with thought and crowded with erudite clas.sic 
allusions, seemed indeed barbarous and uncouth, 
but Carducci, whci wa.s him.self a i)rofound literary 
critic, and whose prose writings are hill of fire and 
insight, was well able to rlefcnd him.sclf, as he did 
when his famous Qa Ira .sonnets wtire attacked; 
aiul before long the reading public realized that 
a poet of the first order had arisen among them, 
who, Uiking the forms of expres.slon of the great 
classical poets of Greece and Home, had infused 
life into them once more and m;ule them the vehicle 
of absolutely modern thought and of noble inspiring 
sentiments. Carducci, who was ever a fighter, 
roused another storm of disapproval and abuse 
when, in 1878, he, the stalwart Republican and 
cntliusiast for perfect liberty, passed to the raon- 
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archical party, and published the ode Alla Reghia 
d Italia. The Republicans reproached him bitterly 
for having deserted his principles, and even in- 
sinuated that he had done it from interested motives, 
but, shortly after, his manner of receiving the news 
that he was to be decorated with the Civil Order 
of Savoy was a sufficient contradiction of the latter 
idea. Carducci begged to be excused from accepting 
the proffered honour, and when asked his reasons 
made the characteristic reply : “ First, because it is 
a pleasure for me to renounce; then because a 
pension is attached to the decoration, and I prefer 
my ideas to any money ; and, finally, I have learned 
that I must kneel and take an oath on the Gospels, 
and that nothing would induce me to do," In his 
prose writings Carducci makes a simple and dignified 
profession of his change of faith, explaining that 
“by education and habit an antiqucj Rej)ubHc.'in, 
through a continual expansion of hist(jrical and 
politick comparison, I felt xnyself reattracted and 
converted simply and sincerely to the Monarchy, 
under which only I now firmly believe can Italy 
remain united and strong: in addition, I profess 
myself affectionately devoted to the great civilimtion 
and humanity of Humbert I." Others, however, 
attributed the poet’s conversion to another influence, 
that of Queen Margherita, who was well known to 
be an enthusiastic admirer uS his works, and various 
amusing .stories are told of the first encounters 
between the rugged, unajurtier-like poet and the 
graceful, cultured Queen, then in the flower of her 
youth and lovelines.s. Both loved the mountainous 
scenery round Aosta, and there they met and became 
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intimate friends ; and when, a year before his death, 
the Queen heard that Carducci had decided to sell 
his beloved libniry because he feared to leave his 
family in want, she at once bouj^ht it, together with 
the house in which he lived, to be kept as a national 
memorial, but left him the use of both f«jr life. 
Carducci was for a sh<jrt time a Deputy and als(i a 
Senator, but his uncompromising nature was not 
suited for political work ; his outlook on life may 
be summed up in his own words : “ I have never 
asked women for love, men for friendshij), youth for 
admiration, journalists fi^r praise, jieople {i>r votes, or 
Ministers for place,” but from his chair in IJologna h(j 
exercised an inailculable influence on the youth of 
his day, teaching for nojirly half a century high ideals 
of life, of thought, of scholarship, and of poetry. 

As Carducci represents the classic tradition in 
Italy, Antonio Fogazzaro represents the romantic. 
His literary ancestor was Manzoni, but unlike 
Manzoni, who was .satisfied to tell a story for its own 
sake, without working out any social, politiad, or 
religious thesis, Fogazzaro’s novels revolve around 
the problems of the soul and spirit which have to be 
faced by a more comidex generation, and which in- 
sistently demanded a solution from his thoughtful 
and deeply religious personality, while he voiced the 
doubts and aspirations of thousands of the men and 
women of his day. Horn in Vicenza in 1842, he 
was brought up in cultured, refuieil surroundings, 
with a father bekmging to the best type of country 
gentleman, who taught him to love literature and 
to Ixi familiar with tlie great cla.ssics, and a mother 
who cultivated his taste for art and music. One 
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of Fogazzaro’s early remembrances is that of seeing 
his father go out to fight against the Austrians in 
defence of his native town, while his mother pre- 
pared badges for the combatants and bandages for 
the wounded; and this atmosphere of patriotism 
and hatred of the yoke of Austria is reflected in 
the greatest of his earlier books, the Piccolo 
Monde Antico (The Little Antique World), 
At his father’s desire he .studied Law, though he 
never practised, and his tastes and training alike 
soon led him to literature as his profession. His 
first publications were in verse, — Miranda in 
1S74, and Vaholda in jSy 6 , — and though as 
poetry they fall .short of greatness, they are full of 
charm, delicate obscrv.'ition, and beautiful tender 
feeling. His first novel, Miilombra, was .sad and 
somewhat mf)rbid in toms, but the following one, 
Daniclc Corlis, which he published in 1885, showed 
clearly the direction of his mind. In this novel the 
writer developed his ideas on monility, religion, and 
politics, and showed a punj and sublime love, in 
which two noble souls rise above the .storms of 
htimanpfission and desire into the nircr atmosphere 
of self-forgetfulness and faithfulness to their high 
ideals. This was followed by T/ic My$tcry of ilie 
Poet, a tender, deliaite drtjam of .sentiment and 
romance which came to him dnritig his travels in 
Germany in 1885, and it was not until 1896, when 
FogJizzaro was fifty-four, that he published the first 
of his great trilogy, T/tc LilUc Anliqitc World, in 
which, besides the tragetly of two souls, he gives 
an in<jfifaceablc picture of the Italy of a past day, 
with its chaKictcristic survivals and conventional 
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society, with its new spirit of transition, of intel- 
lectual and political unrest, together with descriptions 
of natural beauty of a loving fidelity and exquisite 
perception. It was almost a new departure in Italy 
for religious problems to be treated in a novel ; it 
is the story of the spiritual struggle between two 
married lovers, where the wife is without faith and 
the husband has deep religious convictions ; where 
the apparently stronger character of Luisa Mairont 
fails before the terrible test of the death of their 
child, while Franco, whose character seemed weak 
and wanting in energy, rises, strengthened and 
purified by sorrow and religion, to a noble con- 
ception of life and duty. 

In the Piccolo Mondo Moderno (The Little 
Modem World), which followed, we have the s;imc 
minute and masterly study of character and customs 
in a small provincial town, with its petty intrigues, 
its individual types, and its narrow outlook. The 
protagonist is Piero Maironi, the son of the hero 
and heroine of TJie lAltlc Anligue World, who, 
having a wife who is hopelessly insane, struggle.s 
valiantly again.st his love for Jeanne I)e.ssallc, a 
beautiful and intellectual woman, develo|iing, under 
the influence of his aspinitions for purity and holiness, 
a mystic sijirituality, until, believing himself called 
by a vision to the higher life, ho renounces the 
world and takes refuge in a monastery. 

In the last volume of the series, TAe Saiul, wo 
find Pietro Maironi as a lay brother, Benedetto, 
who dtsvotes himself to the service of the {ujor and 
.suffering, preaching a Gospel of purity, righteous- 
ness, and love as the solution of the problems of the 
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modem world, and though he remains a loyal and 
obedient son of the Catholic Church, he does not 
hesitate to criticize and condemn falsehood, avarice, 
worldiness, and intrigue, even when he finds them 
in ecclesiastical circles. Such actions do not make 
him popular with his clerical superiors, and the 
book is the history (jf the intangible but persistent 
martyrdom of opposition and disapproval which is 
the fate of the man who tries, alone and unsupported, 
to regenerate the Church. 

T/ic Saint is mn only a subtle and powerful 
psychological study of an abnormal religious de- 
velopment, worked out with all the tendernt!.s.s and 
sympathy which is charactt:rislic of the author, 
but it also sums uj) the ndigious convictions 
of Fogazzaro, and, to a certain extent, the faith aitd 
practice of Italian Christian Democrats, with their 
keen desire to help the downtrodden and the suffer- 
ing, and to return to the purity and spirituality of 
the Early Church, b'ogjtzzaro was a convinced and 
obedient Catholic, a philo.sopher and lover of science, 
and through his whole career he wre.stlcd with the 
practical problems entailed by the antagonistic 
position of Church and State In his beloved country, 
and strove to harmonize the laws of God as revealed 
in nature and science with the dogma and teaching 
of the Church of which he was a devout member. 
In Thv Saint, Brother Benedetto in simple but 
impassioned words conjures the Pope to exorcize 
the four evil spirits which war upon the Holy 
Spirit in the Church, the spirit of falsehood, of 
clerical tlomi nation, of avarice, and of immobility, 
and implores him not to ]>cnnit the condemnation 
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of good and ennobling works even though they 
contain daring opinions, “which would be a blow 
to the most living and vital energies of Catholi- 
cism.” In the romance, the Pope listens and gives 
the speaker his blessing, hoping to meet him again 
in heaven ; — in real life, the bt)ok which contained 
such daring counsels was inexorably and not 
unnaturally placed cm the Index. The same fate 
befell vSignor h'ogazzaro’s last book, Leila, in which 
the posthumous influcMice (if the Saint is .shown, 
and which had as its object to indicatf! i'ogazzaro's 
submission to th(^ censure of which the earlier novel 
had been th(^ object. 'Phough he fc.dt deejdy and 
keenly the condc.mnation of his work by the 
authoritie.s, I'ogazzaro submitted as a good Catholic, 
and f(ir tlie .short nnnainder of hi.s life he was 
surrounded by the devoted love of hi.s family and 
the veneration and esteem of his miighbours and 
fellow-countrymen, to whom he had consistetJtly 
upheld a pure and noble ideal of life and thought. 

One who kis perha[>.s influenced his g(merati(jn 
more than Carducci or F(»gaz/.aro, Is Cabriele 
1^’Annunzio, poet, novelist, and play-writer, who, 
notwithstanding the charges of decadent immonility 
and foulnc.ss which have t(W) truly been brought 
agiiinst him, has conqutn'cd a place among tlie first 
of living literary men by his marvellous mastery of 
th<i Italian language, the magic of his .style, the 
mn.sic of his descriptions, and the exubonmee of bis 
imagination. 1 instead of the in.stinctive a.spiration 
of the northern type for .something beyond itself, 
for the mystic support and consolation of religion, 
the Latin mind turns more naturally to the worship 
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of beauty, the pagan desire to enjoy all the possi- 
bilities of to-day, since the more materialistic spirit 
of the race has a less firm faith in the morrow. In 
the world evolved by J^’Annuiizio, religion, morality, 
and altruism do not exist ; he loves art and beauty 
for their own sake, without Jisking that they should 
be the outward expressif)n of a 2->urc and noble 
ideal — rather is he attracted by the ^jhosphorescent 
glamour of decay, by strange and monstrous sins, 
the complex and unnatural emolitms of an artificial 
civilization. He dared to preach not only the 
attraction but the poetry and beautj' of luxury and 
vice, to proclaim the cult of a love unbridled by 
honour or duty, the right to dev(jlop the individuality 
without thought of con.scietice or consideration for 
others, and it was [)erha2>.s hi.s fearless et\unciation 
of this point of view that made D’Annunzio's 
j)opularity .so immediate aiul widesjKead. 

D’Annunzio, who i.s a native of the Abruzzi, 
was sent to Rome to complete his studie.s, and at 
fourteen years of age i)uhli.shed his first book of 
verses, which was haileil sus the dawn of a jioctic 
genius, and was followed two ycjars lattjr by another 
volume and by his elojring witli the equally young 
Diichessina di Gallese, wlio became his wife, the 
first of the long series of love adventures in his 
life. All his novels, and they are many, contain, 
besides an e.xaggoniled reali.sm in which he surjxisscs 
the French writers of the nalurali.stic .school, such a 
defiance of all the onlinary canons <*f morality and 
honour, such a constant appeal to sensuality, and 
such a reiteration of one hero whose ideal is de- 
generacy and corruption, and in whom it is no secret 
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that the author describes himself, that the lanffua'^c 
in which they arc written, marvellous anil splendid, 
although sometimes too llorid and artificial, cannot 
save them from being repulsivi; to the ordinary 
healthy-minded reader. 

One of these novels, 11 Fjcoco, undoubtedly 
among his best as a literary work, was univiTsally 
condemed evmi by his mo-,t ardent adniirer.s, a.s it 
too obviously contained the story of his relations 
with the greatest Italian actress of the <lay. 

D’Annunzios attempt to write for tin- theatre 
has been on the whole a failure, altlurngh some 
of his works ant still represented, anil one, 77/r 
/hv/jf/i/iT of Jorh, is frequently given with success. 
The reason is that, in this play, he drqaeti'il 
the life of his native Al)ruzi!i, choosing a human 
tnigedy in his wild but real character, while in the 
others he took as examples the anciiiut (ircitk 
dramas, and his heroes and heroines tire the stime 
unwhole.some types that are to be found in his novels, 

A hrettth of fresh tuirl ehtvating poetry breathes 
through his patriotic song.s, from ihii fW/ A'ttva/i, 
wliich celebrate Italy's strength on the .sea ajul 
her people’fi passion fiir it, to that splendid ring of 
odes to the heroes anil hitroisms of Italy by .sea and 
land ill her war in Tripoli. D’Annunzio liaa 
been the mo.st violent among Italian poets in his 
attacks on Austria, going .mt fur a.s to personally 
insult the octogenarian h'lnperor hVancIs Joseph, 
in one of his odes on the war of ipiJ, obliging tlie 
Itali.an (lovernment to confi.scaie the poem, while 
Austria lianished his works from tlie limpire. 

A.S has often been the case with artists and 
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literary men, although D’Annunzio’s books have 
brought him very large returns, his financial cr)n- 
dition has never been satisfactory. I le was obliged 
to leave the beautiful and picturesque: Villa of the 
Capponcina, at Settignano, on the slopes of the 
hill near Florence, which he had transformed into 
a museum of art treasures, and went to live at 
Arcachon, in France, his belongings being sold at 
auction by his creditors. While there, he wrote 
as a imr de force in the French language hi.s 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, which, as might be 
expected, was erotic instead of ascetic in tone, 
was ostracized by the Roman Church, and had 
simply a success of esteem, as the Latins .say, 
when they wish to gild the bitter i)ill of failure. 

Another poet who wrote good verses, but pushed 
realism to excess, c.\’alting vice and immorality, is 
Olindo Guerrini, better kiu)vvn under bis nom do 
plume of Lorenzo Stecchetti, as his first vctlume, 
Postuma, was published as being the work of a 
certain Stecchetti who died of const imt'tioii. 
Postuma was followed by La JVuova Pole mica, 
which was even more frankly indecent and profane. 

Giovanni Pascoli wfis called to take tin: Chair 
of Literature at the University of litdogua tin: 
death of Carducci, and may in a certain sfiise be 
said to have continued Carducci’s classic tnulition. 
He was the alxsolute antithf:.sis of D’Annunzio, in 
the sense that whenever love (.‘omes into hi.s poems, 
which happens infrequently, it is treatetl from a 
pure and elevated poim of view. His youth wsut 
marred by a terrible catiustrophe, the murder of his 
father, which left a deep mark in his life os man and 
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as poet His seven volumes of verse which began 
with Myriccc are full of a sincere heartfelt love 
of nature and of simple joys and sorrows, expressed 
with a limpid freshness which harmonizes well with 
the tender sentiment. He wrote numerous books 
of critical studies and was unrivalled in his Latin 
poetry, which was splendid in style and full of vigour 
and purity of language. 

Mario Rapisardi, who was born in Sicily in the 
middle of the nineteenth century and died at the 
age of sixty-.seven, was a constant and bitter op- 
ponent of Carducci, from whom he differed not <jnly 
in literature and in poetry but also in being constant 
to the political principles which he professed. He 
wrote, among other books, the poem.s Giobbe and 
Lucifero, and made some excellent translations 
of Shelley. 

Some of Edmondo de Amicis' books are un- 
doubtedly those which have been the most widely 
read by the last generation of Italians. I Ic became 
suddenly known when, as a young Piedmontese 
officer, he published his first book. Military Lifc^ 
sketches and anecdotes of officers and soldiers, 
which had a great succe.ss for their charming 
humour, combined with a tender sentiment which 
was criticized as being almost sentimental, but 
which certainly found its way direct to the heart 
of the great majority of his fellow-countrymen. 
He wrote a series of books on tnivel containing 
some magnificcixt and effective descriptions, but his 
greatest success was Cnort (Heart), which is prac- 
tically a return to his first manner, only in another 
field, consisting of short stories for children, in which 
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he constantly touches the heart by tales of humble 
heroism, patriotism, and devotion. In his Rmiancc 
of a Schoolmaster he depicts the narrowness and 
poverty of a teacher's life. The impressionable 
organism of De Ainicis was attracted by the 
political creed that sought to protect the helpless 
and oppressed, and the old officer turned Socialist, 
and was even elected member of Parliament, but 
he never exercised a great political influence, nor 
did he ever produce the great Socialist book, TJia 
F irst of May, which “ the party ” often announced. 
His last works were original, although they did not 
reach the circulation of his earlier books. One, 
calkid The Carriage of All, is an interesting al- 
though perhaps prolix study of types and anecdotes 
gatlnjrecl in the omnil)us, and the other, ITdmm 
Ocntile, Is a campai'pi in favour of purity in the 
Italian language and against the intrusion of foreign 
words and exprc-ssions. 

A promising poet was Aurelio Costsinzo, a 
Sicilian, but after a book of musical verses called 
The Heroes of the Garret, in which he depicted the 
Hohemian life of to-tkiy, he has given to the world 
nothing of importance, 

Giovanni Verga, also a Sicilian, emerged in 
the realistic field, and although he has written quite 
a number of novels, sucli as 'The Malavoj;lia and 
Mastro Don Cesnaldo, he is best known by his 
linstic N'mcls, a vivid picture of Sicilian lifts and 
customs which provided the ainvas for thts libretto 
of the famou.s Cavallcria Rmtiema of Mascagtii, 
and for a long lawsuit between the novelist 
and the composer, which went on for many years. 
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Salvatore Farina, whose chief book is called 
Mio Figlio (My Son), belongs to the healthy school 
of writers whose botiks are more c»f the type of the 
average English novel. The same can be said of 
the romances and plays of Girolamo Rovetta, whose 
best-known work is Mater Dohrosa, Jind of Ant<jn 
Giulio Barrili, a most prolific writer. 

Giuseppe GiiicosJi, a Piedmontese, was the 
author of several brilliant plays on subjects dealing 
with the aristocracy. The be.st known aitd most 
successful was the Partita a Scaccki (The Game 
of Chess), and he was the first Italian dramatist 
to cross the ocean and be present at the repre- 
sentation of one of Ins play.s, Im Dame dc 
Clialhwt, written in P'rcnch fijr Sarah Bernhardt, 
who r<!pre.scnted it in New York in iSpi. 

In the field of History the finst place is f>(:cui)ied 
by Pasqualc Villari, who, although almost noinj- 
genarian, still works and writes with youthful 
vigour, exercising a weighty inihience on |)ul)lic 
opinion. He is a N«tpoliUin, but, having taken 
ptirt in the revolution of iS4,S, was obliged to 
leave his ruitivc t<jwn and rat.abli.shed himself in 
Florence. His long sojrmrn in th<! Tu.scan capital, 
where he still lives, enabled him to consult libraries 
and iirchives and find the enormous quantity of 
documents necesisary to write his two mo.st im- 
porUint work.s, Tim History of Savonarola and 
his Times, tind Nicolli Macc/tiavelli, which have 
been tninslated into tdl langutiges. He w<as for 
many y<!,ars a Deputy; since 1S84 he hjis l>een a 
SenaUir, and in the Rudinl Cabinet of 1891-92 he 
was Minister of Public Instruction. 
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Senator Luigi Chiala has contributed several 
volumes of important historic work on the unifica- 
tion of Italy, among the most important being his 
collection of Cavtmr’s filters. Senator Giovanni 
Faldclla is the author «>f several historical essays 
and of an interesting volume on Young luily. 

Senator Romualdu Honfaclini was one of the 
most appreciated writers on the history of Milan, 
and Senator Pompco MtJmcnti is the greatest 
living authority on the glories of Venice. Finally, 
Guglielmo Ferrero occupies now the Icfiding 
position among the young historians, although he 
began his career as an anthropologist of the 
school of Lombro.so, his father - in - law. I lis 
powerful historical books dciil chiefly with Ancient 
Rome. 

Raffiiello Giovagnoli, a writtT and politician, 
for many years Deputy and then S<!nator, wrote 
historicid novels all on thctuies of Ancient Rome, his 
most popular being Spartaco. 

There is a widespread but most mistaken idea 
that Italians arc chiefly singers and artists, but 
modern Italy has given to the worfil illustrious men 
in all scientific departmenls, while sis inventors and 
mcchsinics tlicy sire second to none. 

Guglielmo Msirconi, sin lutlistn from llolognsi, 
whose mother is Irish, hsis drsiwn the whole world 
closer together by his wonderful invention of wirc- 
Ie.ss telcgrsiphy. 

Antonio I’acinotti, who dial in Msirch 1912, 
wsis so modest that his name wsis silmost unknown 
outside the world of learning, siltliough the mere 
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invention i)f his magnetic ring entitled him to one 
of the first places among the scientists of our day. 

Another great name in electricity was Galileo 
Ferraris, who died at the end of the nineteenth 
century ; in astronomy, Giovanni Schiaparelli was 
the first to give the mo.st complete map of the 
planet Mars, while Father Secchi, Director of 
the Vaticiin Observatory, distinguished him.sclf in 
the same field, and Father liertelli is the inventor 
of new perfected instruments capable of dettict- 
ing the slighte.st earthquake. In vulcanology and 
seismology very imporUint studies have been matlc 
by Father Alfani, Director of the ObservaKJiy at 
Florence, and by Professor Matteucci, for many 
years Director of the Vesuvius Observatory, who, 
like a soldier at his post, remained with his instrii* 
ments during the terrific eruption of April ttjoO, 
risking his life to make most valuable observations. 
He died shortly afterwards. 

In chemistry Italy boa-sts such names as that 
of Senator Caniszaro ; in jathology, Camillo Golgi ; 
in biology, Professor Grassi ; in mathematics, Luigi 
Cremona; in philosophy, Roberto Ardigo; in 
physiology, Angelo Mosso , in philology, Graziadio 
Ascoli; in political economy. Senator Gerolamo 
Hoccardo, who, when a young man, attracted the 
attention of Cavour, and may 1^ called the founder 
of the present school of writers on that subject. 

In criminology Italy »>ccupies the first pUicc 
with Cesarc Lombruso, Enrico Ferri, Giu8ep{)c 
Sergi, :ind Enrico Morselli. 

The gresuest Italutn woman writer is un> 
ao 
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doubtedly Matilde Serao, and she is the only 
woman who has run, and run successfully, daily 
papers. She started the CorrUre di Roma, after- 
wards transferred to Naples, and together with her 
husband, Edoardo Scarfoglio, founded the Mattino, 
the most influential newspaper in the South, and in 
1903 she launched another of her own, which she 
edits, called the Giomo. Her literary energy and 
facility is such that it is impossible to notice her 
whole output, but she has certainly written several 
books that will live as an extraordinarily faithful 
reflection of the kaleidoscopic life of Naples and 
the southern provinces, with their faults, their 
virtues, and their seething vitality. Her genius 
and her books have all the keen intelligence, the 
warm heart, the volubility, and the joie dc vivre of 
her people; she loves and understands them to 
the uttermost, mid she prefichcs that their faults are 
the faults of their rulers, of their (iducati(m, or want 
of it, of their poverty and surroundings. Horn in 
1856 at Patras, of a Greek mother and NeapoHuin 
father, .she inherited from the former her love <»f 
literature, and from the latter her facile pen and 
keen interest in life. Starting with the diploma 
of an elementary schoolmistress?, she became clerk 
in a telegraph office, but journalism .soon called her, 
and some brilliant and sympathetic sketches of 
Neapolitan life, which ajjpeared in various papers 
of Naples, Rome, and Turin, in 1878, attracted 
attention to the young author, the more so that 
in those early days of the Unity, Italians t»f the 
North were realizing how little they understood of 
their newly gained compatriots in the South, of 
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their qualities, their temperament, and their crying 
necessities. Before long she was a member of a 
well-known Roman paper, no longer existing, the 
Capitan Fracassa, the staff of which formed a group 
of the most brilliant writei^ of the period, and were 
the last true Bohemians in the journalistic world <jf 
Italy. Her first sketches were folUjwed by a novel 
published in 1880, called Fantasia^ in which, as in 
Cttorc Infermo, notwiih.standing her youth, the 
authoress’s minute powers of observation and 
brilliant intuition enabled her to make a relentless 
pathologiad .study of dise:is(.‘d types of modcrti 
womanhood. Among her many other works are 
the Storia di una Alonica, Fcairicc, Le Amanti 
(Lovers), Two Sonls, The Life of Riceardo 
foannat and the Conquest of Rome, in the two last 
of which she paints respectively journalistic and 
political life in the Italian Capital; but her finest 
and most successful books are those such as 
II Ventre di Napoli, II Paesc di Cuccagna, and 
Temo Secco, in which, with a fidelity boni of 
intimate knowledge, and an unquencliablc love and 
sympathy, .she revetds to the w(»rld the social, 
economic, and mural plague spots of the beautiful 
Queen of the Meditcrranciin, while at the same 
time she makes us realize the bright intelligence, 
the love of beauty, the simple but heroic cheerful- 
ness, the human kindness and self-sacrifice of 
which even the degraded are capable. In the 
Land of Coeagne we see how every class of society 
in Naple.s is poisoned by the mania for gambling 
on the State Lottery, and the degrading super- 
stitions and cruel usury to which it gives rise; 
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how the laszaront and the poor seamstress deny 
themselves food in order to play ; the prosperous 
shopkeeper ruins his business by using his capital 
every week for the lottery ; how, even in the upper 
classes, the Marchese Carlo Cavalcante is ready to 
immolate his wife, his daughter, and his own 
honour to the will-o’<the<wisp that never fails to 
pronuse him unearned wealth and fortune. As a 
rule, Matilde Senio may be said to belong to the 
realistic school, but, perhaps influenced by her 
admiration for Fogazzaro, she has written some, 
such AlP Eria Smtinella^ in which a ^kly 
child arouses such a passion of devotion in a 
parricide convict that the hardened and unrepentant 
delinquent commits suicide in order to follow the 
child to the gnivc ; and // Paese di Gesh^ in which 
she strives after a more ideal tone, and describes 
the sentimentid emotions aroused by a visit to the 
land of Palestine; but she soon returned to her 
natural and sincere style, and in Hmr Gir.mnm 
della Croce she describes with pitiless, unvarnished 
truth the sufferings and humiliations of a simple, 
hdlpless nun whom the suppression of her convent 
has forced to return to a hard and cruel world in 
which there is no place for her. One of Signora 
Serao's last novels is a powerful one called D(^o U 
Perdono, which has been dmimitized in Paris, and 
which portrays the workings of the mind of a 
woman, who, having sinned against her huskuid and 
been forgiven, returns to her lover, although she no 
longer cares for him, unable to endure the generosity 
and at the same time the coldness of the former. 

Her canvas is almost too crowded with defiul, 
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and her style too prolix to appeal to northern 
readers, but Matilde Serao has reflected with 
marvellous vividness and accuracy the riualities, 
the temperament, and the life of Southern Italy of 
her day and generation, — a time which many reasons 
combined to make one of transition, and of which 
the salient characteristics are unlikely to survive 
for long. 

The best known among Italian women poets is 
Ada Negri, born at Lr>di in Lombardy, in 1870. 
Her mother was a factory hand, and she herself, 
while aiming the miserable i^ittancc which is doled 
out to the elementary schrxdmistrcss in a poor vil- 
lagu, gained fame iuid friends by the fiery protest 
of her two first volumes, Faialith and Tm^esia, in 
which she sings with simple sincerity and passion- 
ate sympathy the narrowness and misery of her 
own life, and the sordid sufferings and sorrows of 
the toiling masses around her. Her love and pity 
for the poor and friendless drove her to fierce in- 
dignation against what seemed to her theselflshness 
and contemptible idleness of the richer classes, and 
she pours forth floods of lava*likc indignation at 
their heiurtless indifference to the misfortunes of the 
helpless viaims of poverty, disease, and death. In 
the last fifteen years only one other volume has 
come from her pen, in which she hymns 

the joys and sorrows of motherhood, while from the 
sheltered harbour of her married life with Signor 
Carlanda, a rich manufacturer, she interests herself 
in the position of her fellow-women and the limita- 
tions and injustice under which they labour. 

Grazia Delcdda has in her work the rough and 
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almost half-savage atmosphere of her beloved 
native island, Sardinia, which it may be said that 
she has revealed to the world, Italian as well as 
foreign. She comes from Nuoro, the wildest part 
of the wild island, where she was bom in 1873. 
She also began her career in the newspapers, 
writmg with originality of her peasants, but she 
soon passed to more important productions, turning 
her attention to novel-writing, depicting with start- 
ling reality the life, feelings, and struggles of the 
Sardinians, and bringing out their most pathetic 
and genial qualities. No one better than she has 
given an idcsi of these modern centaurs, who love 
their horses better than themselves. The descrip- 
tion of a rural f6tc in her book, The Road to Evil, 
is a mastciq)icce, the nices of the daring horsemen 
making her men rc;iders alive with emotion and 
women tremble with fe.ar. She has described the 
psychological condition of a population unknown 
and consequently often misjudged, psiinting these 
descendants of Napoleon's best Tightens, and the 
daring saulors from whom the whole coast of the 
Mediterranean has no secrets, and has introduced 
to the world the quaint customs and costumes of 
Sardinia, one of the few lands where the natives 
have not yet lost their picturesqucnc.ss and individ- 
uality. Her first romance was A 7 t llomU Hoid, and 
among other well-known ones are Justice, The Old 
Man of iltc Moimtain, etc. Her Nostalgia was 
tninslatccl into Knglish, but it treats, not of her 
Ixiloved Sardinia, but of thi; commonplace, sordid 
life of the lower middle-class Government employd 
in Rome. 
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ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING 

The monument to Victor Emmanuel IT — The Campanile 
of Venice— The capacity of Italiona for plastic art- ' Statuary 
commemorative of the Unification — Painters from the time 
of Morclli and Palizzi to our day — The Exhibitions in 
Venice 

O NCE united, Italy felt the need of alHrmin^r 
the great event and peq)otu{ttjng it to pt)s- 
tcrity in her buildings and monuments. A 
fresh impetus was given to all Italuin towns, and 
especially to Rome, which, besides being the 
historic Metropolis, had to become the living 
modern Capital of a great country. The result of 
this has been an immense number of memorials to 
the heroes of the Unification, some of which are 
owed to the finest sculjitors of the {Kiriod, Init 
others, while showing a praiseworthy intention 
on the part of their pcrpetrtitrirs, do not on* 
tribute to the art education of the [lenple. The 
aiiothcosis of Italian Indefiendcncc is to be found 
in the monument to King Victor Kmmonnel, 
inaugurated on June 4, 1912, on the Capitolinc 
Hill, and which dominates Rome from every side. 
This immense erection, by which United Italy 
desires to assert her presence and permanence in 
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the Eternal City, is well worthy, with its noble lines 
and classic proportions, to compare with the remains 
of the Imperial Ctesars or the glories of the 
Renaissance. Designed a quarter of a century 
ago, when he was only twenty-seven years of age, 
by Count Sacconi, an architect of genius, who 
unfortunately died before his magnum opus was 
finished, the building is said to have already cost 
L. 2,000,000, and before it is entirely completed, 
with all the sculpture and decorations in place, some 
years at Iciist, and perhaps half as much again in 
money, will be recpiired. Though Greek in type, 
the multiplicity of .statuary groups, commemorative 
monuments, Ijas-reliefs, columns, trophies, and em- 
blems recalls the ancient Roman taste for decora- 
tion and splendour. Situated on the slope of the 
Capitol, in the very htjart of Rome, this memorial 
of United Italy hits been isolated, the surrounding 
houses pulled down, and even the little Palazzetto 
di Venezia, adjoining the great palace which is the 
seat of the Austrian Embas.sy to the Vatican, has 
been transplanted, in order to give an uninterrupted 
view of the monument down the Corso, one mile to 
the Porta del Popolo at the end, and out to the 
ancient Via Flaminia. Though some may regret 
the injury to the mediaeval convent of the 
Ara Coeli, and the Tower of Paul III at the 
end of the Corso, which was destroyed in order 
to make room for the monument, it must be 
iicknowlcdgcd that Sacconi's pile is one of the 
finest architectural achievements of modem days, 
and nobly embodies the ideals and struggles 
of an heroic epoch, enabling the present genera- 
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tion, as never before, to realize what the marlilc 
temples were like which once crown***! the hills 
of Rome. 

Among the many ])iUaccs and ministries which 
have sprung up like mushrooms in the Etcriud 
City since it became the Capital of United Italy, 
some of the most noteworthy are the Palactjof h'inc 
Arts, one of the first to be built, designed by a 
Roman architect, Pio Piacentini, in the nco-Classic 
style; the immense bantcco Palace of Jastice, with 
its elaborate decorations, designed by Guglielmo 
Calderini, of Perugia, much admired by the K<imans, 
though to northern eyes it seems wanting in the 
dignity and simplicity mlaptcd to the use for which 
it was erected. It was over twenty years building, 
and has cost nearly a million and a half. Another 
Roman, Gaetano Koch, built the bimdsome palace 
of the Bank of Italy, in a mixed Classic and Renais- 
sance style; designed the Piombino PiU;icc‘, now 
called the Palazzo Marghcrit<% where the Queen- 
Mother re^dcs ; and some of the new palaces of the 
Italian nobility in Rome. Modern Imlian architects 
have distinguished themselves in the art of rcstons- 
tion, which is almost always carried out with 
knowledge and reverent care. Both profraind 
learning and taste are to be found in Alfredo 
d’ Andrade, who has devoted himself especially to 
this branch, and to whom is due an ndmimblo co^jy 
of a fifteenth-century Piedmontese fortified house in 
the Valentine Park in Turin. A large number of 
valuable resmrations are owed to Luca Beltrami, 
notably the magnificent one of the Sforza Castle 
in Milan, his native place. Another, who, though 
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first and foremost an excavator, may take rank with 
restorers, is Giacomo Boni, both in the Roman 
Forum and as first Director of the rebuilding of the 
famous Campanile in his native Venice, which fell on 
the 14th July 1 902. Others, however, continued the 
latter work, and the resurrection of the tower, which 
had for over a thousand years witnessed the glories 
of the Queen of the Adriatic, was inaugurated on 
April 25, 1912, the fSte day of St. Mark, the patron 
of the city. 

The instinctive capacity of the Italians for 
plastic art is illustrated by the large number of 
sculptors who have risen above the crowd during 
the last thirty or forty years. To begin with those 
who were bom in the island of Sicily, though 
the development of their art and their success was 
elsewhere, we may mention Ilcnedettu Civiletti, 
born in Palermo in 1846. He came of a very 
poor family, but even in his youth .showed such 
talent that Marquis di Rudinl, when Mayor of 
Palermo, gave him a pension to enable him to study 
in Florence. He soon became well known both in 
Italy and France, and Ernest Renan, as a proof of 
his admiration, gave him a copy of his yie de 
Jesus, which inspired one of Civilctti’s best works, 
Jesus in the Garden of Gethscmanc,” which was 
so highly thought of that the sculptor was decorated 
with the L^Sgion d'kmneur and was made a member 
of the Institute. One of his finest monuments is 
that to Victor Emmanuel in his native Palermo. 

Domenico Trcntacosto, a much younger man, 
was also born in Palermo, and is one of dte 
most elegant and graceful of sculptors, his figures 
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having all the Sicilian ardour coupled with the 
elegance of Tuscany and the finished art of Paris, 
the two capitals where he studied and lived. 
In his native Palermo a beautiful Recollection 
watches over the grave where his sister is buried ; 
his gentle, delicate Ophelia^ Pia dei Tolomei, 
bought by the painter Edwin Long; the fine 
Niobe, exhibited in Venice and bought by that 
city; the exejuisite expressive boy’s head. At the 
Fountain \ his powerful Cain^ and the lovely 
nude woman’s figure, Refused by t/te Sea,* arc all 
examples of his admirable and characteristic bilcnt. 

Eugenio Maccagnani is from Lecce, in Apulia. 
He began studying by himself, carving wooden 
statuettes of saints and developing, with but little 
teaching from outside, his remarlmble versatility 
and power of modelling the human form. Much 
fine work of his is to be found in the Victor 
Emmanuel monument in Rome, where he worked 
for years with Sacconi in the plastic decorations, 
and where the statue of War and the powerful 
bas-reliefs for the base of the gigantic statue of 
the Liberator King are owed to him. Several 
of his smaller works are in the Gallery of Modem 
Art in the Metropolis, while his greatest monu- 
mental group is the equestrian statue to Garibaldi 
at Buenos Ayres. 

One who has been called the ‘‘Michetti of 
Sculpture” is Constantino Barbella, bom like the 
painter in the province of Chieti, whose popular 
stiituettes, groups, and single figures generally 

* All Rculptureii and palntinga marked * are to be found in the 
Matiotial Oaliery of Modem Art b Kouw. 
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reflect with charm and originality picturosqjie 
scenes from the life of his native Abruzzi, 

Francesco Jerace is a typical Neapolitan in the 
best sense. His power of characterization, his 
vitality, and the decorative quality of all he does, 
has made him widely popular. He has distin- 
guished himself, particularly in genre figures, such 
as his Gmppetiello^ or Neapolitan street arab, 
who is the incarnation of reckless, impertinent, 
devil-may-care bf)yhood. His other and later 
works include funeral monuments, ideal statues, 
and the usual commemonitions of great men, in 
all of which h(j .sh<w.s grace and elegance com- 
bined with originality and a markedly modem 
spirit. Hi.s monument to Donizzetti has all these 
qualities, and in his large o roup of The Romans* 
he shows his power of expressing strength and 
chameter. 

Alfonso Ikilzico is one of lho.se Neapolitans 
who infuses the exubentnee and brightness of 
his native land into all his work. Amcmg his best- 
known statues is the uque.strian monument to Duke 
Ferdinand of Genoa, in Turin, which was much 
discussed because he represented the Prince on a 
horse in the act of falling under him. 

The spontaneous genius and facile charm of 
the South is present in a high dtjgree in the works 
of Vincenzo Gemito, whose dclir;ate little statuettes 
are gem.s of ob.servation and finish. His Fishor 
Roy, exhibited in Pari.s and bought by Melssonier, 
made him famous, and was followed by the equally 
successful Water Selfer'^ and many <»thers. Sad 
to say, Gemitu’s artistic output was abruptly 
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checked by mental malady whicli kept him for 
many years apart from the stream of life, and 
although he has now recovered, his power of 
expression seems to have left him. 

A link with the past is Scipione Tadolini, a 
Roman, the son of the beloved pupil of Canova, 
and whose works had a period of such fashion 
that his statue of the Siavc was reproduced over 
forty times. He is the author of an equestrian 
statue to Bolivar, in the capital of Peru, and of 
the bust to Victor Emmanuel 11, in the Hall of the 
Senate in H umc. M is son, Giulio, although he began 
as a }>aintcr, surpsissed liLs father, and among his 
numerous works which arc to be found outside his 
own country arc his Ckopatra before Cmar, which 
is in London, and JtiditA, in New York. His best- 
known monuments arc that to Victor Emmanuel, 
in Perugia, to Sarsfield, in Cordova, and above 
all his monument to Leo XIII, in the Church of 
St John Lateran, in which he fused the grand 
style of the Renaissance with modern realism. 

A Roman of the Romans is Ettorc Ferrari, 
who in his vast production of sculpture has 
succeeded best when the .subjects were in har- 
mony with his Republican and Mazzinian ideals. 
He b<^an with a group called TAe CAristum 
Martyrs, and later designed the monument to 
Giordano Bruno in Rome, that to Garibaldi in 
Rovigo, and the allegory of the Revolution for 
the Victor Emmanuel monument but it is said 
that his masteiqHece will be the monument to 
Mazzini, in Rome, upon which he is now working, 
while that to Victor Emmanuel, in Venice, and to 
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Quindno Sella, opposite the Finance Ministry in 
Rome, are less happy. 

Ettore Ximenes, who is Sicilian by birth and 
Roman by adoption, is one of the most original 
and dramatic modem sculptors, and has done much 
work, of which some of the best known are Tkc 
PupilSj* taken from De Amicis’ book Cnore, 
the monument to General Belgrano in Buenos 
Ayres, that to Cicemacchio, the workman patriot, 
in Rome, and the colossal quadriga for the Victor 
Emmanuel monument. 

Ernesto Biondi comes from Morolo, a small 
village in the province of Rome. He was poor 
and struggling and unrecognized for many years, undl 
his daring and clever work brought him to the 
front with the Saturnalia,^ which was bought 
and is now exhibited at the Gallery of Modern 
Art in Rome. Its almost bruud realism caused 
it to be refused admission to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, where the .sculptor hjul 
been invited to \send it Almost equally painful 
in its way, but fine in modelling, is his Misere 
Recluse, a huge group of female prisoners, which 
was exhibited at the International Exhibition in 
Rome of 1911. 

Emilio Gallori, a Tuscan by birth, studied in 
Florence and Naples, but his name is more om- 
nected with Rome, as he won the competition for 
the handsome and dignified equestrian statue of 
Garibaldi which r>verlooks the city from that 
Janiculum Hill, where the great loiidcr fought 
with such heoric bravery in 1849. 

The veteran Augusto Rivaltii, Florentine by 
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adoption, fought for the cause of Italian independence 
and has frequently reproduced the figures of the 
heroes he followed, while among natives of the 
Tuscan capital are the Zocchi family — Emilio, 
whose statue of Michelangelo, bought by King 
Victor Emmanuel, was so popular as to be copied 
over a hundred times ; his son, Amaldo, who won 
the competition for the statue of Czar Alexander II, 
erected at Sofia ; and Emilio’s cousin, Cesarc, who 
has produced many patriotic statues, and that to 
Dante, which stands in the “irredenta” town of 
Trent 

Certainly the “griuid old man” of Italian 
sculpture is Giulio Monteverde, who was born in 
Genoa, but has lived and worked in Rome. 
Though over seventy years of age, he is still in 
touch with modem feeling, and his apotheosis 
of science in his Franklin and Jenn$r statues 
proved that even the most seemingly inartistic 
subject can, if properly treated, be made artistic 
and inspiring. Whether in conventional celebra- 
tions of the heroes of Italian Unity or in funeral 
monuments like that to the Duke and Duchess of 
Galliem in Genoa, he gave the same impression of 
noble ideas united to techmeal competence. 

Some of the finest and most profoundly thought- 
ful sculptors of Italy arc to be found in Piedmont,—- 
Calandra, Bistolfi, and Canonica, — ^who seem to 
translate into marble the strength of character, 
intellect, and competence that distinguishes the 
natives of that northern province. Davide Calandra, 
bom in 1856 in Turin, studied under Balzico and 
various other masters, but soon developed his own 
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original and virile artistic personality. He (iis- 
tinguished himself alike in small figures, such as 
Tke Poacher* and The Piou^h* and in many 
grandiose monuments of which that to the late 
Duke of Aosta best sums up the sculptor's genius, 
showing of how much vitality and feeling marble 
can be made the vehicle. 

Leonard! Bistolh, who has profound faith in the 
inspirations of his own day, has translated his 
complex individuality and profound love of beauty 
into extremely varying forms, from the picturesque 
realism of The Washerwomen, and the simple 
beauty of The Fields, and II rains, * to the 
spiritual ideality of funeral groups, in which he 
interprets the deepest feeling.*! of human nature in 
pure and ideal forms. 

Pietro Canonica, who i.*! .sonu* ten ytNirs 
younger than the two Last mentioiieil, differs from 
them in many of his characterLstics. His work 
luis a delicacy, a .soft freshness, that makes him 
prC'Cminently suited to portray the virginal and 
elusive beauty of extreme youth, though he has 
also been most successful with his jiortrait busts of 
older people, such as that of the Duchess of Genoa, 
mother of Queen Marghcrita, mid ho has con* 
tributed his share to the decorations of the Victor 
Emmiumcl monument 

Venice has produced compiirativcly few sculptors. 
Antonio Dal Zotto ha.*? done various praiseworthy 
groups and suituc.s, including that to Goldoni, in 
his native town, which is full of gntce and charm. 
Urbano Nono hits exhibited .sincere and vigorous 
figures, typically bis Iky throwing a Stone, but 
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the Venetian sculptor whose name is more widely 
known is Enrico Chiaradia, who spent nearly 
twenty years of his life on the colossal statue of 
the Re Galant’uomo which crowns the Victor 
Emmanuel monument in Rome, and which was 
finished after his death by Gallon. 

The painter whose work was the finest 
expression of Italian art during the last half of the 
nineteenth century was Domenico Morelli, who, while 
an example of the gradual and consistent develop- 
ment of the character and work of a great artist, 
will also be remembered for the quickening power 
which his noble conception and devotion to truth 
had upon the younger generation. When the 
Academy of Fine Arts was reorganized, Morelli, 
together with his friend Filippo Palizzi, who became 
President of the new institute, devoted themselves 
to teaching the students, inspiring them with living 
and progressive ideab of art, the influence of which 
were felt not only in the kingdom of Naples but 
throughout the length and breadth of the Peninsula. 
Morelli’s distinguishing qualities were depth and 
greatness of thought, his power of translating it 
into original and harmonious forms, and his magical 
mastery of the problems of atmosphere and light 
He died in 1901. 

Another typical Neapolitan painter who studied 
under Morelli was Eduardo Dalbono, who reflected 
in almost all his works the sky, the sea, the 
streets, the varied human types and human happl* 
ness of his native city. His pictures, among whjdh 
may be mentioned Th* Pink Misi, Tkg Vm tn 
Our of Canmk Th* Shrro of 
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Sailors Nauliitg a Boat, and A Fair Night, 
though conventional in their point of view, show 
imagination, freshness, and soft harmonious colour- 
ing. Many of them are known through Goupil's 
reproductions. 

Giuseppe Sciuti was born at Zafferano Ktnea 
in Sicily, and struggled against overwhelming 
poverty and family opposition to develop his bent 
as an artist. He now lives in Rome, and is essen- 
tially a decorator in style even in his pictures, 
such as Restauraiio Aerari* and the Temple of 
Venus.* 

Francesco Lojacono, bom in 1841 at Palermo, 
studied under Palizzi, fought for the liberty of his 
country under Garibaldi, and was taken prisoner 
at Aspromontc, where the leader was wounded 
by Italian soldiers. Lojacono was a prolific artist, 
and many of his pictures reach a high level of feel- 
ing and individuality. 

The moat renowned painter of the many who 
owe their teaching to Morelli and Palizzi is 
Francesco Paolo Michetti, a native of the wild 
and picturesque Abruzzi district, born at Tocco 
Casauria, near Chieti, in 1851, whose pictures, in 
their vivid originality, luxuriant imagination, and 
gorgeous colouring, seem to bo the very incarna- 
tion of the southern love of life, the delight in 
beauty, colour, light, and keenness of sensation. 
Michetti s art is eminently spontaneous, daring, 
and even revolutionary in technique, but the 
brilliance of his colouring, the grace and feeling for 
beauty of his figures, the luminous sunlight In 
udilch they are bathed, and the power of truth and 
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thought which they show, make him one of the 
most notable artistic personalities of to>day. He 
sprang into fame in 1877 with his Corpus Dotnmi 
Procession at Ckieti, now in Berlin, which showed 
all his distinguishing qualities of colour, movement, 
and feeling. He confirmed his position (ke next 
year with the Spring of JLove, exhibited in Paris, 
in which, against a dazzling background of sea, sky, 
and flowers bathed in sunshine, crowds of beautiful 
women and children disported themselves on the 
shore. At Turin in 1880 he showed three fine 
pictures. Palm Sutiday, The Twmy Fishers^ 
and Moriicelli, in which perhaps Michetti 
allowed his fancy and joy in colour to run riot 
at the expense of sincerity and truth, and while 
striving to give the impression made on his own 
mind by the scenes he depicted, gave an effect of 
exaggeration and almost of insincerity. 

Although the fresh pagan joy is absent from it, 
perhaps the finest expression of Michetti’s genius is to 
be found in The Vow. * Here he seems to reveal 
to us the very soul of the wild, passionate, pictur> 
esque people of the mountainous Abruzzi, with the 
mystic, hysterical fervour of their religious faith. 
The scene is laid in a church, and a stream of 
peasants, men and women, evidently in fulfilment 
of a vow, crawl on their hands and knees towards 
a silver reliquary on the ground in front of the altar, 
and as they crawl they lick the ground with thedr 
tongues, leaving traces of blood on the pavement 
and on (he richly jewelled sainfs head which is 
their goal, while spectators, holding lighted candles, 
watch them with ecstatic devotion. The poignant 
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truth to nature of the almost animal faces of the 
devotees, the gorgeous oriental colouring and the 
lurid effects of light and shade, the strong broad 
brushwork and the masterly certainty of intention, 
make this a remarkable picture that holds the 
attention and memory. 

His Pastoral* is a delicate graceful picture 
of feeling and finbh. Since The Vow^ Michetti 
has painted no large canvas, but in The Maimed 
and The Serpents, exhibited in Paris in 1900, 
and in The Daughter of Jono^ the powerful, 
tragic picture which su^ested to d’Annunzio his 
play called by the same name, he has again re- 
flected the mystic, barbaric type of his native 
country. Though .some of Michetti's work is 
spoiled by haste and too impetuous originality, and 
though he cannot l)c said trj be as fine a draughts- 
man as ho is colourist, his pictures fsilpitatc with 
life, and, ignoring the usual canons of art, he has 
expressed an individuality full of vivid feeling and 
bathed in a glory of colour, 

Valerico Laccetti comes like Michetti from the 
province of Chicti in the Abruzzi, and is one of 
Filippo Palizzi’s many successful pupils. He 
began as an animal painter, but his subjects have 
been very various, as he has produced historical and 
realistic works, and has been one of the numerous 
artists who have painted the memory-haunted 
Roman Campagna. The picture by which he is 
best known is Chrisius ImpereU.* 

Another native of the Abruzzi is TeoCto Fatkii, 
who feels deeply the tragedy of humUe life end the 
suffinriofs of the poor. Many of his pietums are a 
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stern protest and warning to the rich and happy to 
realise and remember the grinding misery and 
sorrow upon which the fabric of social life is built. 
In 1881, at Milan, he exhibited The Heir,* a 
sombre, powerful picture showing a peasant lying 
dead on the floor of a miserable room. A woman 
crouches weeping in one corner, while a naked child 
beside her babbles and plays, unconscious of the 
martyrdom to which he is born. 

As the southern artists reflect the beauty and 
brightness of their lovely coast and the careless, 
pleasure-loving life of their people, so the art of the 
Roman province is almost invariably tinged by the 
fascination of the Campagna country, with its 
elusive but pervading beauty, its ruins, its aloofness 
from modem life, and its characteristic old-world 
inhabitants; both human and animal Perhaps this 
t^rit of romance appeals specially to northern 
races, and for this reason the work of Roman 
artists is better known in England and also in 
America than any other, beginning with Giovanni 
Costa, another old Garibaldian, remembered in 
England as a friehd of Sir Frederick Leighton. 
He was almost the first to give, instead of the 
tyjMcal classic Roman landscape of the past, a 
{Mbnre much truer to nature and yet steeped in the 
poetic impressions of the artist's own soul For 
years he lived in the CasieUi Romani, as the villages 
on the slopes of the Albanian Hills are called, 
fill he imbi]^ the very atmosphere of the country. 
Many of his picturea, particularly the OMwr at 
Stmsti, with distant blue mountednst a fhvourite sub* 
j«st of his, are full of a poetic charm entirely his own. 
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To the same generation belonged Alessandro 
Castelli, who died in 1902, whose numerous works 
were known in England, France, and Germany, 
several examples of which are to be found in the 
National Gallery of Rome. 

Enrico Coleman, although the son of an English 
artist, was a true Romiin by birth and feeling. He 
loved and studied the Roman Campiigna till the 
scenes he depicted appear almost like living re- 
flections seen in the still surface of .some pool of 
water. The qu'riint buffaloes of the Maremma 
country, the game little Roman horses, the 
htUteri, the wild Pan-like men who tend them, 
with their shaggy sheep-skin legs and their centaur- 
like scat on a horse^ transport us into an etirlier, 
wilder world than that of to-day. 

Another artist, bearing a foreign name, but who 
was more Italian than the ltalian.s in his love of 
the Eternal City, its pictureH(piene.ss, and btututiful 
surroundings, was Etture Roesler-Fmn/., who has 
fixed for ever the qumnt streets and irregular 
architecture of the past in two serie.s called 
yamsAm^ Horn, one of which was bought by 
the municipality and forms a imrmanent record 
of the almost medimval charm of papal days. He 
spent much of his time at Tivoli, and his pictures of 
the Villa of Hadrian and the beautiful Villa d’Estc, 
with its cypresses and its stone terraces overgrown 
with roses are to be found in many English homos. 

Yet another devout lover of the strange bewitch- 
ing country that rolls up to the very gsites of Rome 
is Ononsto Carlfmdi, who, though well known as a 
psJttter in cdb, is among ihe great living painters in 
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water>colour. and it is through his work in that medium 
that he is best known, both in his own country and 
in England and in America, where so many of his 
pictures are to be found. His wonderful technical 
mastery of the medium, combined with delicate 
colouring and sense of beauty, make his work 
admired by artists as well as popular with the mere 
art lover. His exhibitions are well known in Paris 
and England, and he has felt and reproduced the 
charm of English, Scotch, and Welsh scenery. 

Giulio Aristide Sartorio is a brilliant, original 
personality, touched by the influence of the pre- 
Raphaelites, who in his beautiful landscapes, 
generally representing the Campagna or the 
Pontine Marshes, often painted in a mixed medium 
of pastel and body colour, gets vivid effects of 
atmosphere and colouring. He is now engaged 
in very different work, as he is painting a huge 
symbolic frieze, 420 yards long, to decorate the 
new hall of the Italiatij Chamber. The figures are 
painted with masterly strength and freedom. 

One of the most salient personalities of modem 
Italian art is Antonio Mancini, a man of genius, 
who tries to solve the great problems of light and 
atmosphere by any means, however unconventional, 
that occur to him, and in his desire for intensity of 
colour and light makes use of the shine and sparkle 
of solid bodies, such as precious stones, gold, silver, 
glaas, or tin, to enhance his effects; or paints a 
fentastic medley of richly coloured but otherwise 
meaningless objects as background or surroundings. 
Looked at from the right distance, his pictures give 
marvellous impressions of the modifications of the 
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surrounding atmosphere on the figures he portrays ; 
and though his work is very unecjual, at his best 
he shows an originality, a certainty of vision, and 
a power of delincjuing the inner individuality of his 
subject that is unequalled. 

Ceisarc Maccari, though born in Siena in 1 840, 
is Roman by adoption, much of his more important 
work having been executed in the palaces and 
public buildings of the Capital, and although some- 
what conventional and oltl-fashif>ned in style, is 
solid and well composed. 1 lu painted in the Royal 
chapel of the Sudtirio frescoes commemorating five 
beatified saints of the Il«aiHe of Savoy, and in 
the great ball of the (Juirinal Palace is his Love 
Crowning the Gram. He thcoraled the hall 
of the Senate with suitable dasr.ind scentis, and 
it was while he was painting the ceiling of the new 
Palace of Justice with allegorical figures that he was 
struck with the illness front which he never retcovered. 

During the bust half of the nineteenth ctmtury 
a group of artists were to be found in I'uscnny who 
received the nickname of MaechiaioU, who as a 
body had thi.s in common — iin ardent tlesire to 
reproduce in their paintings the actual impreaskm 
made upon them by Nature without rcfi^rencc to 
conventional canons of art or to the rlc:ulening 
influence tA the masters of the ptuit They held 
that the artist's first duty is to develop and encour- 
age his own individuality, to enter into direct 
communion with Nature, and express with simplfcity 
flmd truth what he seea One of the most dis- 
tinguished exponents of these theories is Telemaoo 
Sl^w>riai, who was bom of a family of pointers, and 
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the artistic atmosphere that surrounded him took 
the place of regular definite teaching. As a mere 
boy he was out for Garibaldi, and his earliest pictures 
reflected the military scenes that he then saw. His 
distinguishing qualities as an artist are love of truth 
and indifference to the opinions of others, and he 
soon developed a name as a revolutionary, which 
his Venetian G^ietto accentuated, rousing keen 
discus.<;ion. His most famous picture of that type 
was The Madwoman, but in common with his 
fellow Macchiaioh many of his pictures had much 
less of “ subject,” since one of their aims was the 
realization of the picturesqueness and beauty even 
in common things. Signorini’s work is much 
appreciated in England and Scotland; the quaint 
and tortuous streets of the Old Town of Edinburgh 
roused his keen admiration, and were the subj«ct of 
some of his finest pictures. It would be rank heresy 
to speak of a Macckiaiolo having pupils or fol- 
lowers, but during the last generation many of 
the younger Florentine artists sought to work out 
their artistic salvation on the same lines as Signorini, 
and their work is characterized in greater or less 
degree by the same sincerity, freshness, and vigour. 

Giacomo Grosso, bom at Cambiano, in Piedmont, 
in i860, is the most daring and original portrait 
painter of modern Italy. His genius has all the 
strength and force of character that is found in the 
mountainous north, and his daring experiments 
in colour, especially in his portraits, their fine 
quality, their insight, and their psychological power, 
will send him down to posterity as an artist of great 
ability and intellectual force. 
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In 1884 he exhibited at Turin Th» Cell of the 
Madwoman, inspired by Verga’s novel, The 
Story of a Blackcap, in which the sombre black- 
and-white colouring seemed to reflect the tragic 
misery of the poor lunatics ; and eleven years later 
he exhibited another subject-picture which roused 
a storm of criticism and discussion, The Last Meet- 
ing — in which a man lies dead uimn his bier 
surrounded by the different women who have known 
and loved him. Though the colouring is fine, the 
crude sensationalism of the subject and its question- 
able taste make it hardly worthy of a great artist. 
The prc.sent Pope, then Patriarch r>f Venice, 
earnestly desired tliat a painting that seemed to him 
so evil should not appear in the Hxhibitiem of his 
beloved city. The I langing Committee, who judged 
it a fine work of art, insisted on its admission, and 
when it WiU) suggested that tint decision should be 
entrusted to the novelist, Antonif) P'ogazzaro, whose 
refinement and deeply religious spirit wa.s well 
known, the Patriarch Sarto felt convinced that his 
point of view would undoubtedly prevail. Fogazzaro, 
however, who was a cultured critic in art matters as 
well as a moralist, considered that Groaso's picture, 
though unpleasant in subject, did not deserve to be 
boycotted, and it wa.s conseiiuently exhibited, and 
it is said that from that time dated Pius X*8 dis- 
approval of the great novelist, which ended in the 
Santo and Leila being placed upon the JiuUx. 
Grosso, however, is first and foremost a portrait 
painter, and it will be by such pictures as his 
Virginia Better, a glory of yellow; Signora 
Zam, in black; his Princess Laetitia, the Por- 
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trait of Ms Daughter, all exhibited at Venice during 
the first decade of the twentieth century, and many 
othera, that his claim to remembrance will rest. 

Giovanni Segantini, one of the glories of modem 
Italian art, was born in the debatcable land of the 
Trentino, in 1858, and; like so many of the most 
distinguished Italian artists, came of the people and 
from the poorest of the poor. Starvation, bereave- 
ment, and ill-treatment did not suffice to extinguish 
the fiamc of his geniu.s, though it made him owe 
the unfolding of his original and individual talent 
to self-development rather than to the teaching of 
the schools. Through his entire life he was 
obsessed by two feelings, his intimate sympathy with 
the lives, the labour, the suffering of the poor, and 
his sense of the grand and noble beauty of the 
mountmns which in his native country formed 
rite background for the humble lives he studied. 
Because he understood to the uttermost he was 
able to open the eyes of his compiitriots to the 
intrinsic beauty of the patience, the endurance. 
ibt hopeless sadness of the primitive existences 
he portrayed, H!s peculiar and unusual style 
and colouring delay^ his recognition by the 
general public for a time, but Segantini condnued 
calmly on his way unheeding, working out his ideals 
in the lonely Alpine heights in whi^ he loved to 
make his h^e, and expressing the strength end 
poetry of his arrisde temperament in an immense 
number of pictures iVhich won eventual recogni- 
tion from their profound truth to nature and 
tender poetry. To mendon a few of his works 
so mmy-^Afler 0 Storm m the AJjM* 
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Ah impression of Wvnd; Alpine Fields in. 
Springs which is full of colour and light; The 
Last Labour of the Day ; At the Bar;* Ti^ 
Ske^Shearing ; The Drinking-Trough one of 
his finest examples of artistic strength and 
sincerity; and, most poignantly pathetic of all, 
The Return to the Native Village, a funeral 
scene among the Alps, 

Filippo Carcano is a painter of the younger 
Lombard school. His pictures are strong and 
truthful, full of careful observation, but broad and 
even impressionist in treatment. He achieves 
beautiful effects of atmosphere, and expresses with 
sincerity and directness the impressions he receives 
from nature. His work gained favourable notice 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1889, and his Piazza 
di San Marco, Marina, and many others are 
full of light, colour, and perception. 

The Fine Art Exhibitions which have been held 
during the last seventeen years in Venice have 
done much to encourage the development of Italian 
art, and Venice herself boasts a considerable 
number of painters who not unworthily reflect the 
charm of that most picturesque of cities. 

Pietro Fragiacomo, born in Trieste, is one of 
the most typical of Venetian painters, to whose 
joy in the mystic, brilliant, beautiful atmosphere of 
his adopted city we owe many studies of her 
varied moods, — his poetical Silence, In the Wmd^ 
Ri^ose,* The Piazza of St. Mark in the Venethm 
Gallery, Winter, and many others. 

More modern in type is Cesare Laurend, also 
a Venedan by adoption, who works successfully in 
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oil, water-colour, and i)astel, whose broad and strong 
technique and feeling for beauty and intention is 
illustrated by his Via Aspra,* in the National 
Gallery of Rome, where is also to be found the 
Sposalizio, and The Gondoliei^s Lunch of another 
Venetian, Alessandro Milesi, 

A whole family who devote themselves to 
transcribing with sincerity and charm the beauties 
of landscape and sea around them are called Ciardi. 
Guglielmo Ciardi’s pictures have been exhibited all 
over Italy and arc popular in both Paris and London. 
His most ambitious landscape, Messidore, gained 
a gold medal at Exhibitions in Nice and in Berlin 
in t886. His .son Giaseppe, trained by the father, 
.shows great strength tmd the same soft and dcliciUc 
atmosipherc. His daughter Emma also punts 
dainty but conventional Watteau landscapes. 

Luigi Nono is another distinctively Venetian 
painter, whose warm colouring and power of 
expression, combined with a broad and strong 
technique, have produced some very successful 
pictures. His Reft^ium Peccatorum * is strong, 
and a beautiful rendering of a hackneyed subject. 
Before a statue of the Madonna, of which only 
the lower pan can be seen, kneels a girl of the 
people in a very abandonment of grief. The wild 
and stormy sun.Hct of a wet autumn day, the rich 
colour of the girl’s dress, of the flowers which she 
oflfers to the Madonna, and tlie flickering light of 
the lamp, make a powerful, harmonious whole full 
of feeling and poetry. Another equally successful 
picture was his RtUK exhibited at Venice. 
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MUSIC AND ARCHJlOLOGy 

“ The land of music and song ”~Giuseppe Verdi as composer 
and patriot— -Boito— Mascagni — Puccini — Leoncavallo— Fran- 
chetti— Modem Italian songs — Church music — From Mustafhto 
Perosi — ^Pius X and the reform of the musical service— Archaeo- 
logical riches— Magna Gnccia, Etruria, and Latium — The Roman 
Forum and the Palatine — Pompeii — Herculaneum — The Forma 
Urbis— Christian arctueologj 

Music 

T he country which has so often been called 
” the land of music and song,” has had in 
the last half-century one of her most prolific 
periods, especially in operatic music. Giuseppe 
Verdi, that colossal and versatile genius over- 
shadowed the glory and fame of Rossini, who 
for a time it .seemed would be considered the 
greatest composer born south of the Alps. Verdi 
had the additional fascination of being an ardent 
patriot as well as musician, and during all the 
years of the struggle for independence, his music, 
prohibited by the rulers of the seven States 
into which Italy was then divided, was like a 
darion call for liberty and freedom, and even 
nowadays some of his operas are banned in 
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the Italian provinces still subject to Austria, or at 
least the words of the most expressive of his invo- 
cations to Liberty have some meaningless jingle 
substituted for them by the Austrian censor. 

For sixty years, until the end of the nineteenth 
century, Verdi poured out a never-ending stream of 
operas, the most varied and musical that any com- 
poser has produced, which, even as they gradually 
developed a more modern and scientific character, 
were still full of all the old Italian melody and 
charm. This giant whom the Italians venerated 
and adored, considering him almost as the tutelar 
genius of their country, was already octogenarian 
when he wrote his last powerful opera, Falsiaff, 
the libretto of which was owed to another great 
composer and poet, Arrigo Boito, one of the 
most enlightened and complex artistic tempetaments 
of modern Italy, whose opera Mefistofek is still 
popular, and who is said to have had ready for 
production for the last twenty-five years a master- 
piece called Nirot but his fastidious self-criticism 
and despair of writing anything worthy to stand 
beside the work of his great master, Verdi, is such 
that it was only in 1912 that he agreed to have it 
produced. 

One of Verdi’s characteristics was his disdain 
for honours and publicity, pushed to such an extent 
aj 6 to make him almost rude, and induce him to lead 
what might be called a life of bearish unsociability, 
although, as is often the case, he wa.<i exceedingly 
affectionate and tender to his intimates. He was 
made a Senator, but he never went to the Senate 
except to take his oath-^-indeed, the honour was for 
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some time postponed because fame as a musician 
not being included among the titles to that dignity, 
it was necessary to wait until his fortune was such 
as to render him liable to the very moderate taxa- 
tion which is required in order to be made a Senator 
in the category of the rich, a position he did not 
attain until quite late in life. For the same reason 
the Collar of the Annunziata, the highest Italian 
decoration, which entitles the wearer to call himself 
the cousin of the King, could not be conferred on 
Giuseppe Verdi because genius is not included in 
the necessary qualifications for that distinction. 
After the first night of Falstaff at the Costanzi 
Theatre, when Rome seemed mad with enthusiasm 
and the whole world bowed reverently before the 
veteran composer, it was suggested to give to Verdi 
a title of nobility. Verdi telegraphed to his friend 
Ferdinando Martini, himself a distinguished literary 
man, and then a member of the Cabinet, earnestly 
deprecating anything of the kind, and the Minister 
reassured him; but it was currently reported that 
the idea had been abandoned because when suggested 
to King Humbert he replied shortly, “ When a man 
is called Verdi, to give him a title would be super- 
fluous"! Verdi's work will last and will delight 
many generations to come, as was proved this year 
when one of his famous operas, Aida, which he 
wrote to celebrate the opening of the Suez Canal, 
was represented in Egypt, in the open air, at the 
foot of the Pyramids, and notwithstanding the 
anti-Italian feeling existing among the Egyptians 
in consequence of the war which Italy is waging 
against their co-religionists in THp^ had an 
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enormous success and was a fresh apotheosis of the 
celebrated maestro. 

Music in Itfily has always been and probably 
will always be first and foremost melodious. That 
is what the people feel, what .satisfie.s th<jir musical 
sense, which althr>iigh natural is •>ften hij^jhly de- 
veloped, especially amonjf the lower cla.sse.s. Thus 
Verdi is their idol, and Mascagni, Puccini, Leonca- 
vallo became demi-gods in the Cava//eria Rusticana, 
in the Jio/u^me, in Pa^liacci, all of which go straight 
to the heart of the peo{jl(.s speaking the musical 
language that they understand and representing 
their ideals ; but they are a failure whenever they 
alsindon this path to follow the foreign fashions of 
the <lay. 'I'he boatmen of Sardinia still sing Tasso’s 
(kritsalemme Liberata^ and although the protiuction 
of local diahict songs is perhaps larger in Italy 
than in any other country, and some Sicilian 
tanintellas, Neapolitan serenades and Venetian 
barcarole are really masterpieces of their kind, still, 
the boy in the street will, in any Italian town, 
whistle or hum a duet of the Trovaiort, or the 
Intermezzo of Cava/kria. 

Modem Italian songs arc heard all over the 
world. Some of the best are due to Rotoli, yirho 
lived and died in America, and to Sir Paolo Tost!, 
who has spetit most of bis mu.sical career and has 
married in England. 

Pietro Masettgni and Ruggiero Leoncavallo 
burst from obscurity into fame in one night with 
their respective operas, CavaUtria Rustieam and 
Pagliuccu which have had Immense popularity in 
(Hrety country in the world. Both composers have 

ts 
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practically followed the same parabola; the great 
success of their first opera led them to attempt 
something which they thought was to be even 
greater, but both were unable to reach again the 
same height, and Mascagni with his Amico Fritz 
and The Rantzau, and Leoncavallo with The 
Medici, did not add vital operas to the Italian 
stage, although the music was more careful and 
more scientific but lacked the inspiration and the 
melody of the first. Both have risen again, especi- 
ally the former, with Iris and Isabeau. Giacomo 
Puccini, who like Mascagni is a Tuscan, has kept 
a greater equilibrium in his operatic production 
than any other composer of the modern Italian 
school, and, in fact, with the exception of his second 
opera, Edgar, which was not favourably received, 
all the others have been a success, although their 
music has a certain sameness. 

The list of the leading modern Italian com- 
posers of opera would not be complete without 
mentioning Baron Alberto Franchetti, who comes 
of a Jewish family and is a brother of the politician, 
Baron Leopoldo. His most successful operas were 
Asrael and Germania, which are true lyric dramas 
and very rich in instrumentation, 

Italy has also been the centre of Church music, 
which has passed from periods of splendour to 
periods of great decadence, and out of the latter 
condition has been raised, especially through the 
efforts and taste of the last two Popes^ more 
particularly of Pius X, who has always beep a 
lover of music, and who, contrary to the etiquette 
of the Vatican, admits to his pontifical table 
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Mgr. Lorenzo Perosi, who, although he is now 
over forty, is still called " the young and famous 
composer ” of the best Church oratories written in 
Italy in our days. The greatest papal musical 
institution is the choir of the Sistine Chapel, which 
under Leo XIII had as director the celebrated 
Maestro Domenico Mustafa, who died at the 
beginning of 1912, at the age of eighty-three. 
Being an eunuch, he had begun his career as a 
singer in the Church choirs wh»*re that typo of 
boy’s voice was greatly in request, as women are 
not permitted to take part in liturgical music. 
Soon, however, Mustafii distinguished himself as 
a composer, and wrote for the centennial of St. 
Peter the celebrated greeting to the Pope, Tu es 
Petrus^ sung by over 600 voices divided into three 
choruses, — one composed of tenors and l)a 98 cs, which 
he placed at the entrance to the church ; another, 
of 250 boys taking the soprano i)art, who were 
lodged in the dome ; and the remainder, which were 
contralto, in the centre of the church. The effect 
was so great that, notwithstanding the presence of 
the Pope and the Sacred College, the immense 
crowd in the Basilica burst into applause. The 
music he wrote for the funeral of I..eo XIIl’s 
parents was also given at that of Verdi. Although 
his appointment was that of perpetual director of 
the Sisdne choir, when he understood that the star 
of the then very young Don Perosi was rising, he 
willingly ceded his post to his worthy successor. 
He retired and died at his villa at Montefhlco near 
Perugia, not far from the small village of Sellano 
where he was born. 
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As this generation of men die out in the papal 
choir they are substituted by boys >yho take 
the soprano parts as in the English Church. 
Mgr. Perosi has been a great assistance to 
Pius X in his reform of the musical service, banish- 
ing the kind of operatic performances which had 
gradually crept in and transformed the religious 
functions into almost theatrical representations, 
bringing back the music to its noble and pure 
origin, to that Gregorian chant which in its plain- 
ness is undoubtedly more solemn and adapted for 
worship. 

ARCHiEOLOGY 

United Italy found herself faced with a gigantic 
task in the care and protection of the artistic and 
archaeological riches with which she is still so 
lavishly endowed. For centuries Italy has been 
a mine from which succeeding generations of 
travellers and art lovers have carried away objects 
of every kihd ; but notwithstanding all this, through- 
out the length and breadth of the country, in 
galleries, museums, or private collections, in 
churches, palaces, or public buildings, she is still 
possessed of a vast accumulation of beauty and 
antiquity which has necessitated a crowd of officials 
for its mere scientific cataloguing and arrangement, 
and for the adequate upkeep, restoration and 
protection of which Italy would have needqd to 
have been a very Croesus among the national 
From 1870 onwards a succession of laws and 
regulations have been passed to proM«t from 
alteration or injury the national monuments, and 
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to prevent the alienation of the unique and priceless 
treasures which are the patrimony of the race 
rather than of any private individual, forbidding 
their exodus from the country, and giving the 
State the right of pre-emption if those who have 
inherited them from their ancestors are no longer 
able or willing to keep them. Buried within the 
soil is the history of the marvellous races to which 
Italy has succe.ssively given birth, from the pre- 
historic and prehellcnic civilisation which archaeo- 
logical science has lately revealed, through the 
mighty development of Ancient Rome, to the 
darkness of the Middle Ages and the uprising of 
new light in the Renaissance. To uncover the 
vestiges of Italy’s vanished peoples, and unearth 
the remains of Magna Grmcia, Ktniria and Lazio, 
would require the labours of an army of experts 
and cost millions of money which Italy cannot 
afford to devote to that purpose. She has decided 
that she cannot accept the assistance of other 
nations in this colossal work, which means that its 
final achievement must be left to a generation yet 
to come, but that much has been accomplished 
during the years since the unification is owing to 
the enthusiasm and love of science of many of her 
sons, who often give their lives to historical or 
archaeological research for a salary which barely 
suffices to provide daily bread. Among such is 
Teresio Rivoira, whose epoch-making work on 
Lombard architecture Is of world fame. 

During the last generation many of the younger 
Italian scliolars have devoted themselves in idt 
provinces to prehistoric and ethne^aphie problems, 
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one of the pioneers in this work being Professor 
Luigi Pigorini, who has so greatly enhanced the 
scientific value of the great Kircheriano Museum in 
Rome, of which he is director. Another Roman 
Museum which, after many vicissitudes, has 
received during late years valuable contributions 
bearing on these studies is the beautiful Villa di 
Papa Giulio, built in 1550 for Pope Julius III by 
Vignola with the assistance of Vasari and Michel- 
angelo, and which, re-arranged by Professors 
Collini and Della Seta, now contains a magnificent 
collection of Greek vases and Etruscan and Italic 
remains. I n Sicily splendid archaeological museums 
have been founded at Palermo and Syracuse, the 
latter containing a remarkably complete scries of 
antiquities dating from the primitive peoples of 
2000 11.C. to Chri-stian and Byzantine days. The 
directors of these museums, Professors Antonino 
Salinas and Paolo Orsi, have superintended valuable 
excavations all over the island, while the strange 
prehistoric Nuraghi and Tombs of the Giants in 
Sardinia have also been studied. While it is im- 
possible to mention all the local excavations, the 
discovery of the remains of the unique Ionic temple 
of the ^th century b.c. at Locri, on the south 
coast of Calabria, must not be omitted, where 
were found wonderful archaic terracottas in purest 
Greek style. The ancient central European civil- 
isation was illustrated by excavations of Itfdle. 
temples at Falerii (Civita CasteUana), at AliKairf 
and Florence; while in 188S, at MaraabeftO! |itar 
Bologna, Professor Brisio^ the director of tbO new 
Etruscan Museum that place, hud bare an Italic 
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city dating from about 500 B.C., and the new 
'Etruscan Topographical Museum in Florence, 
arranged by Cav. Milan!, sums up the history of 
the Etruscan race in the northern part of the 
peninsula. The archaeological excavations, how- 
ever, which are of world-wide interest, are those 
of the Roman Forum and the Palatine, and those 
which have been steadily continued at Pompei, 
where methodic, scientific investigation has taken 
the place of the ciusual iscjlated excavations of 
Bourbon days, and has given to the modern world 
a restoration, complete in every detail, of the archi- 
tecture, the decorations, and the surroundings of 
a flourishing provincial town of the first century. 
The studies of Giu.sep()e P'iorelli, who presided 
over the excavations for twenty-five years after 
they came under the rule of the Italian Govern- 
ment, illustrated the various stages in the history 
of Pompeian building, the materials and technique 
employed, preserving the upper storeys and roofs, 
which had never been left standing before, thus 
adding immensely to the knowledge of Italian 
house construction of that date. 

More interesting to the general public, however, 
are the numerous houses, with their wall-paintings 
and ornaments, excavated under Profs. Pads and 
Sogliano, of which perhaps the house of the VettU 
and that of the Gilded Cupids are the best examples, 
in which the decorations, statues and household 
goods have been loft as far as possible ta 
enabling the observer to reconstruct for hintself> 
down to its smallest detail, the life lived by dbui 
inhabitants of the fated town. To Prof. Paif in 
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also owed the thorough organisation of the magni- 
ficent Museum of Naples. Another interesting* 
excavation has been that of the country house and 
farm at Boscoreale, near Pompei, from which had 
been carried off the magnificent silver “Treasure 
of Boscoreale,” a superb collection of Hellenistic 
and Roman silver work which was acquired by 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild and presented almost 
in its entirety to the Louvre. The plan suggested 
by Professor Charles Waldstein of Cambridge for 
initiating the thorough excavation of Herculaneum, 
to be paid for by international subscription, has 
finally been refused by the Italian Government, 
which is reluctant to relegate the privilege to others ; 
but the immense difficulty and expense of the work 
on the thick hard bed of lava which covers the 
buried town, and the almost impossibility of expro- 
priating the over 34,000 inhabitants of the towns 
of Resina and Portici which have been built upon 
the site, gives little hope of any solution of the 
problem in the near future. The overwhelming 
importance of the historic, archseologic and even 
prehistoric knowledge gained by the excavations 
carried out by the Italian Government on the site 
of the Roman Forum and its surroundings can be 
realised by the fact that in papal times the ground 
under which was buried the remains of the centre 
and mainspring of the most powerful civilisation 
that the world has known was called the “ Campo 
Vaccino,” — the field of the cows, where the eati^ 
of the peasants round browsed amid the few coluittae 
and ruins that rose above the surface. The nimrk 
of ^cavadon was started immediately after United 
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Italy became possessed of the Eternal City, and 
under Pietro Rosa and Rodolfo Lanciani the 
encumberinpr earth was cleared away and the Basilica 
Julia, the Temple of Casar, part of the Julian 
Rostra, the Temple of Castor and Pollux, the 
remains of the ancient Regia, the Temple of Vesta 
and the house of the Vestals, all returned to the 
light of day, becoming part of a whole magnificent 
alike from an artistic and archaologic point of 
view. 

After thirteen years the work was recontinual 
under Giacomo Boni, whose scientific intuitions 
amounted to genius, and whose thorough and 
exhaustive investigations led to discoveries of 
unhoped>for im^jortance and interest, relative to 
every stratum from prehistoric times, with the 
archaic necropolis, which probably dtitcs from the 
8th or 9th to the 6th century n.c., and the famous 
lapis niger, with its inscrutable inscription, through 
the days of Imperial Rome with the Basilica 
ASmilia, the temple of Augustus and the shrine of 
Jutuma, to the final strange Romano- Byzantine 
paintings of S. Maria Antiqua, which carry us to 
the 8th century of our own era. 

While the controversies of the learned rage as 
to the exact meaning of the quadrangular pillar 
found under the black pavement, whether its 
obscure inscription represents a copy of the earliest 
Roman law or the rites to be oUerved in this 
mysterious sanctuary, and of which it is only certain 
that it is the xnost ancient Latin inscription knofm, 
to the ordinary man or woman it is sufficient to 
find themselves in the presence of one of the most 
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sacred spots of the old world, which to the ancient 
Roman marked the place of the supposed tomb of 
Romulus, the founder of their city, and which, 
devastated during the invasion of the Gauls in the 
year 364 of Rome, and religiously preserved and 
renewed until the last years of the Empire, now 
reveals the votive objects and sacrificial remains of 
over two thousand years ago, when the sacrilege 
of the invaders was atoned for. 

During the years from 1898 to 1905 the dis- 
covery of part of the Regia, the official residence of 
the Pontifex Maximus, brought to light the circular 
base of the cell where the famous spears of Mars were 
kept. The recognition of the ancient route of the 
Via Sacra, over two yards lower than the recent 
pavement ; the restoration of the Lacus Juturnae, 
the sacred spring where it was believed that the 
Great Twin Brethren watered their horses after 
the Battle of Lake Regillus; the Atrium Vest®, 
the Palace of the Vestal Virgins, with their statues, 
their marble water tanks, and the very rooms and 
buildings in which they lived their life; the ex- 
cs^vations of the Palatine, with its memories of 
world-ruling emperors and great men of old Rome ; 
all these discoveries and many others have com- 
bined to make the dry bones of archaology alive 
and real to thousands of pilgrims and to settle 
innumerable points of history and topography. 

The clearance and investigation of the Columns 
of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, the partial ex^ 
cavation of the great Ara Pacts, the finest example 
of Augustan sculpture, with its noble figuiet an 4 
solemn frieae, have once for all asserted the great- 
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ness of distinctively Roman art, which had never 
had justice done to it before. These subjects have 
owed much to the active teaching and studies 
of Professor Lanciani, whose knowledge of the 
topography of Rome and its surroundings is un* 
equalled, and whose volumes on ancient Rome are 
full not only of learning but of the atmosphere and 
spirit of the pjist times that he depicts. I'o him, 
together with Profe.ssor Jliilsen of the German 
Archteological lastitutc, is clue the i>atient piecing 
together of the innumerable fragments of the 
Forma Urbis, the celebrated plan of Rome of the 
time of Septimius Severus, ixjssibly the copy of an 
older plan. 

While the extensive building operations neces- 
sitated by the increase of population since Rome 
became the Capital of the kingdom have greatly 
altered the appearance of the city and robbed it 
of much of its old picturcs(iucnc.ss, something has 
been done to i.solatc the relies of the pa.st, such as 
the Colosseum and the Pantheon. 

Professor Corrado Ricci, the director general 
of Fine Arts and Antiquities, who has done such 
valuable work in the reorganisation of many of 
Italy’s museums, has evolved a scheme for the 
isolation and redemption of the great Imperial 
Fora ; he also presided over the liberation of the 
magnificent ruins of the Baths of Diocletian, which 
were disencumbered for the Jubilee celebration^ 
of 1911 of the disfiguring shops and houses which 
had grown up in the interstices, the vast hells 
which thus b^me availeble being used for the 
ij^ibition, illustrating life in the provinces of the 
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Roman Empire which was a revelation of all that 
Rome stood for in education and civilisation to the 
old world. Within the limits of these huge 
remains is also to be found the National Museum, 
built round the picturesque Carthusian cloisters 
into which a part of the ruins were adapted. Here 
are^the magnificent treasures which have resulted 
from the building and drainage carried on since 
1870 by the Italian Government; which include 
quite a number of Greek originals, notably the 
beautiful headless statue of a kneeling youth from 
the villa of Nero at Subiaco, the fine but almost 
brutal realism of the Hellenistic bronze of a 
pugilist, the splendid decorations from a house of 
the Augustan age found in 1878 under the garden 
of the famous Villa Farncsina ; and also that most 
exquisite piece of sculpture, the archaic throne for 
a statue of Venus forming part of the Ludovisi 
collection, which was bought by the nation for 
^56,000 ; and the much discussed Hellenistic 
statue found at Anzio, which alone cost the con- 
siderable sum of 8,000. The Villa Boighese, 
situated at the gate of Rome, with its large 
collection of antiquities and paintings, including at 
least one of the great pictures of the world, Titian’s 
Sacred and Profane Love, became the possession 
of the Italian nation for the sum of ;^i44,ooo ; and 
when to all this is added the expense of the upkeep 
and enlargement of the galleries and museums 
which are to be found in almost every dty of 
importance in the kingdom, the excavations of 
the wonderful Greek ruins of Paestum, of Palestrina, 
of the city of Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, 
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which may almost be compared with Pompei for 
giving an idea of the life in a small provincial 
Roman town ; the archseological investigations 
carried on in Campania, Apulia, Calabria, Umbria, 
Liguria, Venice and the Islands, are they not all 
written in thirty-five huge volumes of Notices of 
ExcavcUions^ and do not they prove that, so far 
from United Italy neglecting, as some accuse her 
of doing, the glorious relics of the past, her efforts 
to illustrate and preserve them compare favourably 
with those of any nation in the world 

Giovan Battista Dc Rossi, who died in 1894, 
may be called the father of modem Christian 
archmology. His marvellous knowledge of the 
strange subterranean city, as the different catacombs 
may almost be called, and his elucidation of the 
historic and artistic value of these relics of the early 
Church, has founded a sch(X)l of which Professor 
Orazio Marucchi is the lucid and sympathetic ex- 
ponent nowadays. The patient and exhaustive 
explorations carried on in the catacombs of Saints 
Domitilla, Calixtus, Priscilla, Agnes, Prmtextatus, 
Sebastian and many others, have brought to 
light not only the sacred resting-places of many 
of the martyrs, but inscriptions, art and architecture 
which have added greatly to our knowledge of the 
spirit and history of a period of the early Church 
which until now has been insufficiently studied. 
During the excavations carried on in the Forum a 
great contribution towards the knowledge of the early 
Roman Christian architecture that drew inspiration 
from Byzantium was the uncovering of the Church 
of Sancta Maria Antiqua, under the Church of 
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S. Maria Liberatrice which was demolished in 
190a Sancta Maria Antiqua is an interesting 
illustration of the transformation of the Roman 
house into a Christian place of worship, the un- 
covered court of the building, which was probably 
the library of the temple of Augustus as restored 
by Domitian, becoming the narthex of the church, 
the atrium with its pillars and columns becoming 
the nave and aisles, while smaller rooms form the 
side-chapels. The richness and interest of the 
pictorial decorations, which exhibit strong Byzantine 
influence, led Professor Adolfo Venturi to call it 
the greatest pictorial monument of the early Middle 
Ages in Rome. 

Although from the nature of things the artistic 
and archaeologic collections of the Vatican receive 
no additions nowadays, they have almost all been 
thoroughly reorganised of late years, the Sculpture 
under Professor Galli, the Etruscan remains under 
Dr. Nogara, and the Picture Gallery under Signor 
Cavanaghi of Milan. 
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REFORMER. With a PovUAlt. ,Hst»Hd 
P'dtiwH, i i** 8 tv. 

fienlay (W. B.). KNni.ISiZ LyRICR: 
CUAIICEK Til VOE. Ss^shU Uditusn, 
Cr, Zt». fljr. Odi nti. 

Hill (0»OPff« Francis]. ONK HUNimEI) 
MA&G'KRPlhU:KS or SCULPTURE. 
UliutrAUid. /JsMjf kvMh ioi« <ti, nsi. 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWAT.r. 
lilUAtntted Third Udiitsn, CV. 0|w, its, 

HobhOttie (L. T.). THW THKORY OF 
KNOWLEDOE. DsfHjZvs, uts, td, nsi, 

Hob«>n,Ijr. JL). IN'rKHNATIONAL 
TRADE; An AcPurATioN ur Economic 
Thnonv. CV. apA. ttr. ( 4 , fisi* 
FROIiLEMS OF POVERTY; An iNQUmT 

INTO TUB IHDtriiTKIAL CuNIMTlDN OP TUN 
Poos. SsvsHih Plditim, CV. Hiw. •#, ( 4 , 
THE PROttLKM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOVED I An Kmouikv and an 
Economx PoluV. F^thMdiiisH, C>. Ivr. 

pi. Cd, 

HodMon iMra W.). HOW To IDENTIFY 
ofl) CUINWhlC I'ORCKI.AIN, Ulus- 
trated. Tidtd EditisH, PhU 8.v* bi. 

Hcldloh^^ISlP T. H.).^ TUB INDIAN 
RORIJKRI.ANI), ihSi> 1900. UluMiAted. 
Sscdnd UdiUsH. hJg, los. bd, msL 


Holdsworth (W. s.}. A history of 

ENGLISH LAW. /* Pour Volmntu 
Vols. //.I ///. J>sHfy ^vo, Mach loi. td, 
Hfi, 

Holland , (Clive). TYROL AND ITS 
PlfOPI.I'. llUiiitmted. Dtmyivc. vu.6d. 

ftsi 

THB BELGIANS AT HOME. Illustrated. 

Dswy Htut. ttys. 6d, usi, 

HowbuPffh {E L. S.). f.oRKNZO THE 
MAGNn'KJKNT ; and Klonkncp in wkr 
G«)LDt N AfjR. Illustruied 6stflHd PJdtiiOH 
iJfptyHvo Mst 

WATERLOO; a Nakhativm and a Crit- 
icism. With PUiiA. Estoud Ediiian CV. 

THE lYi'K (^F SAVONAROLA, llluf- 
treited. CV. Saw. 5^. Hsi, 

HosietAlexandepi. MANCHURIA. Ulus- 
tratrd. Ssi.OHd MdiiisH. Dtsuy 8vr. 7s, Cd. 
net. 

Hudson tW, H.)e A SHRPIIKRD'.S 
LIFK; iMi'i<risii»N'»or tub South Wilt- 
murk Downs. Illustrated. Thmi EdP 
iwH, /Jsmy Cvr, 7#. 61C mi. 

Humphreye [John H.). ?ROI*OR 
TIONAL RICPRE.SKNTAT10N. C>.8wi. 
9t. mi. 

Hutchinson (Horaoe 0.) THE NKW 
FORE'S r. niustut#*!!. Pourtk JidtitOH, 
Cr. ttfo. 6r. 

Hutton (BdwardL THE CITIES OF 
SPAIN* iihistruleil. ppurih Hdtti^n. 
Hr, Btv>, 6r. 

THE ( rriKS OK UMBRIA. IlluMiated. 

Eturik Ediiitm, Cr, S/w. hr. 

*THK CITIES OF lAIHBARDV. UiiH- 
dated. eVt Stw. (a, 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
C A N Y W I T a O E N 0 A. llluMiuted. 
Ssmid Hdiiton, Cr. 8vw. Or* 

SIENA AND .SOUTHERN TUSCANY 
llluitraUkl. ,SssoHd HditUm, CV. St«r. tit 
VENICE AND VKNKriA. HlustmtrrI. 

ROMS!^'lUubtrM«d. TfUrd EdHUn, <V* 

CouVritY WALKS AltOlir YUlKhSDK. 
Illu*fti'ate<l. E,MHd KUiUSH, iutp, 

idmkwvit TusuANv, with nm*. 

by Wn 14AM HKVwtiDD. Illustrated. JUstoHd 
hdiiPm, t)smy fm* 7** CtC mi. 

A BOOK OF THE WYE. IIMruted, 
DsHsy $PH, 7#. 6d, mi* 

ibeen (Henrik). BRAND. A DMmarki 
PiMm, TratiNUted by Wiliiam Wi»tiMli. 
EpMrtA EdiiioH, Cr, 8tv. jy. t4, 

InM(VV.R.). illKf.S*riAK MYSTICISM* 
(Tbe ItwAptuu of iBijy.) Sn»Hd 

Md CksHpsr MdUkm Ovisia laaeA 
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Innes (A. D,l. A HISTORY OK UHE 
[JKl'llSH IN INDIA. With Mau And 
PI iiiY. C/ ej'fi 6x. 

EN(i|.ANn UNHKR 'I HE TUDORS. 
With Mjps yViin/ /CJttton 
xof (tJ net, 

Innos iMary\ SCnuOI..S OK PAINT- 

i N ( } iiluM r^ted St'i and JLdtUtm, Cr, 
8tv ff. net, 

jenk^ EA. AN OUTI.INK OF KSG- 
MSII I.OCM. GOVKRNMhNT. .Sfumd 
fdtititM, Rt'viscd by K. C. K. Kn imi:^ 

( r, h//<' M tij/. net 

A SHORT lllSrORYOKKN’OMSH DAW: 
fKuM IIIK Kahi tfrst I IMI S in nth K.Nt> 
Of. TH& YbAK rjii. Jiemy Bva. toe, Ch/. 
net, 

Jernlngham (Charles Edward). THE 
MAXIMS OF MAKMADUKK. Seeand 
Mdition, Cr* Sf»N it. 

Johnston (Sir H.H,). . liKlTjSH CKM- 
'i'KAl. Al^KlCA. Illuitratad. TAird 
/•\A/ltre. 4t0. l6f Hft. 

‘IHK NKORO m THE NEW WORLD* 
IlluttuUiL i'rMy a u* Piet. 

'ffa.jfwn.fJrW?!,. «,'•£ 

(lUAi a WAaKAt.‘M« JPantth Hditiatu Cr* 
Uiw. \td* 

Keau (John)- THE forms, 

with (ntriuaetion and Notri by fv. d« 
SSiiNUJUaT. With « Ft uiitu|iterf ui Phniu- 
giuviire. TAtrti i’'dttianw J/tmjf Hva. 
7 «, i)d net* 

Keblo (John). THK CHRISTIAN yk:ar. 
With uo liiirniliit iirjii and NuU*'i bv W. 
1.4 ILK, lllHfcuaUid. *lh\rdh:dttUn* 

8iv. J4. tnC 

KimpUrrhoBMa), THE IMITATION 
oK trllKISr. Ktun thn Liuin. wiiU im 
InmxluctiunhyDxAN FAttKAW. lllu^uiUtd, 
TAitd JCdstiOH* Sw* 6d* 

Klninton (Edwards a oulUE TO 
"ills lIKinsir KILTURKS IN THE 
NA’nONAL OALLRKY. ItlmriMd, 

KIpHntf mudyard). PARlBlACjlt-ROOM 
HALi.AUs. luSM YAdMunitd. T^riy-Jirt^ 
Cr, Hw, Al^ Ala#* 

1 UK ' ' SEV^^^EAS. ai/A TAttumnd, 
AVvr/iVM/d Cr, (#« Aim 

A«dA Amther, ts. nth 
THK Kivfc NATIONS, nm«nd, 
ki^ktk Adiiwm, Cr* Sin#* AUo .Mia/* 
8i^, I,mtkr>\ m, net, 

DKl'ARTMKNTAL DirflKS* TwmtM 
Mditm, Cr* Ima it* AUo Jftnjh Sea, 
Utdhtr* gttntA 


Lamb (Charles and Mary). THE 
COMPLKTF, WOKK.S hdited vlth an 
Intrudiirtign and Notes by K. V, Lu(.Ab. A 
Nrm and Reviied Sdtltan titSix Velnmee, 
IVtik frontispiece* J^cap Bva. si, each 
The volumes are :— 

I MiscKiiANsni 9 Prom. ii. Elia amu 

THE LAST KsbAVlk OF ElVA. Ill, UOOKV 
vink CiiiinNEN. IV. Plav& AMD Pokue. 
V. ami VI, Lltibr9 

Lankester iSlp Ray). SCIENCE FROM 
AN KASV CHAIR, liluetiated. ft/th 
d iti/ian, t r, Bva. 6i. 

Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PAKOONb Ti.uts]ated by Fkancb9 M. 
OiisiLiNC*. lllustiateii. Tktrd Mdtiiafu 
Cr. Bum, 6e. 

Lock (Walter). ST. PAUL, THE 
M ASTER. UU 1 imiL TAtrd^£dftiM. 

TMK CHRISTIAN LirS. 

Cr* Btfo, be, 

Lodffd (Sir Oliver). THE SUBSTANCE 
Ol- 1‘AITIl, allied with SCIENCE! 
A (‘.ttftliiMti (or Parents and ‘reaehern. 
M/eveniA A'dtinm, Cr, Stm, or, net. 

MAN AND THK UKlVER$Bt A Stvov 
OF YIIB iNFUIMNCa OF TMB ADVANCB IK 
SkiamiFie KaowLaonic vroM uua vmdbr- 
eiAKDiMD OF Cua/ariAMiry. Ninth 
Ndithn. Demy Bvt, yt. net* Altt 
Brv, u. net. 

lilE SURVIVAL OF MAN. A Stoov im 
UNkFrnoNisrr^ Human Faculty, fl^th 
Edition. ICideCremnBtm. fd.net. 
REASON AND BELIEF, fl/tk Ediiitn. 
Cr, fSive, M. net 

^MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr,Bvt. se.nei. 

Lorlmer (Georao Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO Ills SON. IlluAtratcd, TwentymmuL 
Jdditttn, Cr, 8fv. yr. 6d, 

A fee Era A five, st. net* 

OLD OUROON GRAHAM. IUttatmt«X. 
SecendUdittm, U* 

LuoailB.VO. THKL1FBOFCKAKLB8 
|*AMtl. Ul^rAttd. fiflth SdUtem Demy 

A*^A^UJCKKK IN HOLLAND lUu- 
t,.ud 'HufHntk UtUtim, Cr, 8«». tt, 
A WANDKKKR IN LOHOON, lUuc 

a‘wAN 1)K^M* lutMtaMd. 

NmtkHditien, Cr. tea. 

-A* WAN^kKKRTN TLORBNCB. IIliu- 
etraMd. Cr, Bee, &e, 

THE OPEN ROAD I A littW Boole to 
Wayfiu^ Eithtemth JCdttten, Eenp, 
Uve* 9F. i ImUi Paper, ya iA, 

•Alee Itinatmted de eeimer, Cr, ejie xsf' 
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THK FKIKNDI.V TOWN . A Poofc 
for the Urluine StxiA Edition* Fcmp* Ivo^ 
Sr. : Mui PapeTt •jt, 6 d. 

FJfRjisiUE AND SUNSHINR Sixth 
hditivn* Fcap. sf. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Sttih 
Edition* Pcajt Stw. u. 

TIfK GKNri.KST ART. A Clioice of 
Letters by Eiitrrtaiiiiiig HaniN. Sovenih 
h dition Pcap B7ffT. v» 

THE SECOND POST. Tkhd Edition. 
Fcap* ttvo. St 

HER INFINITE VARIKTV: A Fi miminbs 
ruKiRAir GAU.£RVf Ettih Edition. 
Peak, 9 ffO 

GOOD COMPANY; A Raiiv of Men. 

Sfcond Edition. Food. Sw. cr. 

ONE DAY^AND ANOTHKK. Fi/th 

Fouftk Edition, 


Edition. Fiaf tr. 
OLD LAMPS* OR NEW. 

A<it/. Zx>n, 5f. 
LISTKN’'**"’^' ’ ’ 


ENER’S LURE: Aw OnuouF Na»- 

KATKiw. Pfinih Edition. Feat‘ Ht'O. $t. 
OVhR UKMKR TON'S. Aw Kasv^Joing 
C iirir)Wici.v. Ninth Edition, htap. 6 vo. 

Mil: INCILESIDK. Ninth Edition. Foap, 
8w. sr. 

.Sm also Lftmb (Choiki). 

LydQkk«i*{R. and Othoi^)< KLi' 7 'ILKSi 
AMPIliniA, FISHES, AND LOWER 
CilOIU>ATA. Kdlitd by J. C. CUNWiwri- 
itAM. lllustiuteil. Domy^X'O. 

Lydokkor fR.)* THE OK AND VVHi 
KINDRED. illuiitmtiK]. Co. 9 vo. 6jr. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRrriCAL and 
iilS'lORlLAL ESSAYS. bMited by K. 
C*. Monta(«iia 7 hrtt Votumit, CV. HtfO. 
xBr. 

McCabe (Joacph). THE r>ZCCAY OF 
TOK CHURCH OK ROME. Thtni 
Edition, Dorny Zvo, 71. td. not. 

THK KMPRK.<HKH OK ROME. Illuf 
tr»i«HU Dtmy tlrw. va/. 0(A nti, 

i UacCarthy (Desmond) and RueseU 
! (Affatha). LADY JOHN KUKHKLL: 

I A MKMdiM. lllmirArFd. P'ottrih Edition. 

Ntmy Hf-o, xuj. ^ mi. 

MoCuHnirh (KrancU). THE FALL OK 
AtUMIi.-flAMlD. niukUStciJ. homy 
St*F« xrw, mt, 

MoDouaaU (William). AN INTROntTC- 
Tiotf TO SOCIAL PSVCHOI.(XiY. 
E%iurih hiiiih^n, c >, Kxv. sv. not, 

BODY AND MINDi A lliMosy Awn a 
DKKKhr It UF Animikm. itomy (tv#, toa 
not. 

•»iSn;iSf» 5M5B; 

lUaitrAtwL Soeond Edition* J}tmy !»#• 
ya id. mi. 


Haetorlinek (Maurice). THE BLUE 
BIRD A Kaikv Pi ay in bu Acis 
Translated by At.BXANi»rR ThiXKiicA he 
MATTC rt. Fcap, flt'O DeckU Edjiot, v 
not. Alto Feap. Bvo. Cloth, tt. net. An 
Edition, illmtMted in toloui by P C^mi^v 
Robinson, IS also pubh'.hed. Cr^to. iwitt 
iojp, 31 F mi. Of the ahovr book TVenly- 
mne Editiom in all have been issurcl. 

MARY MAODALENEt A Pi ay in Tiikkie 
Act^. Translated by ALFXANnutTsiXKiKA 
UR Mattox. Third Edition. Fenp 8*'i>. 
J>oehlt Edgot, 31. 6d, not, A iso Foap, Sno, 
tt, not, 

DEATH. Translated By AlJ^XANt^BR 
TsiXFiKA DB Maitos. Fourth Pldition. 
Fiop. Bvo. 3/. 6 d. not. 

MahaflV (J. P.). A HISTORY OP EGYPT 
UNDER THK P'rOLKMAIC DYNASTY. 
Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. (n, 

Maitland (F. W.). ROMAN ('ANON 
LAW IN THK CHURCH OK KNG- 
Land. EoyalBw. 7/.^ 

Marott (R. R.), THK TIIRF^SHOLD OK 
KKI.R rlON. Cr. Bw. 3#. 6 d. not. 

Marriott (Charles). A SPANIBK HOt.L 
DAY* niiistrAt#*d. PontyBpo. ft.(id.n0t. 

TUB RUMANCK OK TUB RHINBL 
llluBtmteil. Noffiy Bfo. tot, td. not. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). THK LIKE AN 1 > 
TIMES OK I.CCIUS CARY, VLSCOlINT 
KAI.KLAND. Illustrated. 
lloniy 8i«« 7r. (W1 not, 

MaeedeldJJohQ). SEA T.IKE IN NKL- 
SON'S TIME. Klrntraled. Cr, Uvo. 
V. 6 d, not, 

A SAn/>K'S GARLAND. Stlertca and 
K^Uted. Eotond Ediiion. Cr.Bvo. jt.Bd. 
not. 

Mastemian (C. F. 6.). TENNYSON 
AS A REl.UaOHS TEACHER. Eoiond 
Edition, CkBvo, Bt* 

THE OONIimUN OF KNOLANII. 
Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. B*. Atoo Pinp. 
Bvo. xt. not. 

^ayne(Bthel Colburn). RYRON. Iitus. 
Hated, in tioo volumot, l>omr Cm «i«, 
not. 

Hodley (D. J.). ORKIINAL HXIIS- 
1 RA^riONS C<K RNOr.LSH (.ONSH 1 C- 
TIONAL HISTORY. CV.81W. ft.Unoi. 

Methuen (A. M. 8.). RNGIANIPH RUIN t 
DfseuaaBii m KutraTKMW LFiTaae ni a 
Patn'KcrutaiiT, Ninth Edition. Cr.Btm. 
yi, not. 

MHob (BuetM). LIKE AFTER UFMt 
e<i RaiNCABIIATIOR. 

THE POWER OK^ CONCKMTRATtON I 
How to AiQUiai it. Foo^ MMon. 
Cr. 0fw. 3#. td. mi. 
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Millais (J. G.). THE T.IFE AND LET- 
TERS OK SIR JOHN KVERKIT 
MILlALS. Illustrated. Jtftw hdition, 
Dtuty ivo. 7X, (>d. net, 

Ullne (J G ) A HISTORY OP EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE, illu^rated 
C r, Beo. &r. 

Moffat (Mapy M ). QUEEN LOUISA OP 
1*KU&.SIA. Illustrated Fourth hdition* 
Cr, 8iv< 9. &r. 

MARIA THERESA lllustiated. D/wy 
u>x (id, not* 

Money (L. G. Cblozza). RICHES AND 
i*()VhRTY, 191Q. 7 *mtk and Jtevtged 
hdiitQH, JUmyZva luutt, 

MONEY’S FISCAL DUjTIONARV. 1910. 

^et,»nd hfhuon, Drmy 8tw. jr. net, 
INSURANCE VERSUS POVhk'lY. Cr. 
Bno. Ptft, 

lllINGS THAT MATTER PAn*ts on 

SCBJBCTS WHICH AKK. OK OUOIIT TO »lt, 

VNiiVK Div U8S10H. D*my^, 

MontaguefC.B.L DRAMATIC VALUES. 
i^Hond hdiiton* 5f. 

MooPhouse (B. Hallam). NELSON^S 
LM>V UAMlLlON llUi^trated. 

A dimn. l>tmy 7/f. 6«/, ntu 

•MOPB^ (C. Ueyd). INSTINCT AND 
EXpSrUNCIL j$t. ftti, 

•KevlU (Udy Dorothy). MY OWN 
TIMES. Kdited by her aon. /frmy Jivo, 

1S«. WifA 

Norway (A. HO. N.VPLES: Past and 
Pnkkknt. llluNtrated. J*aurlh kdition, 
Cr, 8yw. 6ir. 

-O^Donnell (BiUott). werkwoi.vbs 

L r. Hr#. 5f . mu 

Oman (C. W. C.L a history op the 

ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AliKS. niuaiiAtedi 8r». igt. cm/. 

mU 

ENGLAND nEPORR THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Mape. Htiitmd 
FdUhn, VtmyUfa* jna, 6 d,mU 

Oxfoi^ t% MO, A HANDBOOK OF 

nuVhini;. .siwAiWAM, o. 

Bw. 3x. 6tf. mi. 

PakM tW. C. CO. THE SCIKNCK OP 
fTYUlkNE. IltuMnUftrl. kUnml and 
Mdiiiatu R«vlMd by A. T. 
NAwarvauM CV.Ie#. 51 . mA ^ 

Paptofr (Brla). THB ROOK OF the 
/(H>. ifiuatnM* AVtwiu^ Kdrimt* Ur* 

48^“SS1. SKi.‘'A"E: 

lu* mi* 


PetPie (W M Flinders). A HISTORY 
OK EGYPT. Illustrated. In Stx Vatumtt. 
Cr 8 vo 6 s, each. 

VcH. L From the I*.t to the XYIih 
Dynasty Seventh Kdiitan. 

Voc IL The XVUtk and XVIlIrH 
Dynasties Fourth Fdiiton 
VoL. III. XIXiH io XXXiH Dynasties 
V oL. IV. EtfYPT UNIjBE the Piolpmaic 
Dynasty. J. P. Mahappy. 

VoL. V. £/>vpr undlr Roman Rule. J. G. 

MiLNa 

Vni. VI. RoviPT IN THE Middle Acbi. 

Stanlbv Lanf-Pchu r. 

RKLlf.ION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cp. 8pp. 

SYRIA AND KGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
KL AMaKNA LETTEKS. Cr. Bw. 
as hd 

EGYPTIAN TAI.F.S. Translated from the 
Papyri. Pirkt Series^ ivth to Eiith Dynasty, 
lilustiaied. ^SteonU hdtitSH. Cr. w* 

K()YP'hAN T 4 I KS Translatrf from th. 
Papyri. Se^und .Series^ xvniiti to xixth 
Dynasty, llltistratfd. Cr, u. 6 d, 
EGYPTIAN DEI OKATIVE ark Iltufe* 
traied. 4 r, Bo'S 3«. id, 

Phelpt (Ruth SO. SKIBS ITALIAN* A 

i.ITTLE RrBVIaNY FOE TkAVELLEES |N 
iPALt. JFimA Bxv. timihtr. 51. mpL 

Pollard (Alfred W >. SHAKK.SPKARB 
FOLIOS AND QUARIOS. A Study In 
the Ihblmi'rapiiy uf Shakespeare's PUye, 
xs 94 "S^ 5 . Illustrated. Foiia. ass. mt. 

Porter (C. R.). THE PROGKBSS OF 
THE NAllON. A New Kdltioiu Fallud 
by F. W, Hirst, J)tmy Zvo. au. mi. 

Power (J. O'Connor), thkmaxinoof 

AN OKA TOR. Cr.ZiHS, is, 

Pplee (Eleanor CO. CARDINAL DE 
KICHEIOKU, lllusirated, SscondAdiUm, 
iitmy Brv. lor. id, mU 

Prloe JL. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN KNOLAND 
FROM ADAM .SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNIIKK. .Semnih Fdiiian, Cr, Biw. 

V, id, 

PyoraftlW.PO. A HISTORY of IHKDS. 
ilUiHrated. /fsmy Zvo, lus. id. nsU 

7 *htfd AdifMH. Cr. Zm, (u, 

lUustrAteil. Cr, Zm. ta. 

Mild (Arehdalll. THK Laws OF HERE- 

IHI Y. Jitsimd FdMsa, ust, 

usi. 
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Robertson (C. Crant). SKI,ECT STAT- 
UTKS, CASES. AND DOCUMRNTS, 
1660-1^4 Denty fiw. xoj. td wi* 
KN^'iLAND UNDER THE HANOVFiR- 
lANS. Illunrated. Stcond Editum* Demy 
8rw iM. 6</. net. 

Roe (FpedV OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
llIu^trate(l. ^eewd £dtihn. Demy Hro, 
iHA. 6./. net, 

•Rjyan fp F W.) STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS; A S'wia!. Hisii.kv. IUus- 
Demy 8t»o. i* a. tj-/. net, 

St. Francis of AsMsI. THE Ll'JTI K 
FLOWERS Ol- 'IHK l.LOUIOl S 
MKSSKR, AN!) OF HLS FRIARS. 
Done into P.nfiltsli, wuli Noti a l>v Wiiuam 
llhvwoou. lUusti.'tecl. DemyHitfl 1,1, net, 

•SaRI' (H* H. Munro). REOINAML 
Thitd Pdiiion, hutp,t7o net, 

RKOINAIJ) IN RINSIA. Kup, B/ii*. 
as, Cd net. 

Sandemon (G, A. C.>. MEITKRNU^IL 

Jllustiutetl* /V#<y Bm. io». (td, net. 

Sehtdrowlte iPhlllpL RUlirtEK. Iltuv 

tt 4 ted< Demy Aeie vor. (ut, net, 

Selous (EdmunflL TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. llTustr Hir'd JC/event/t /.di- 
tiM, Jh'enp, 8rvr. a ^ , hd, 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
lUiiitrateU. h^tk Kdiiien, Btnf, 

JACK'S tNSKCr.S. llluMnted. Cn.Sv^, 6f, 

*/(Ti jav'i'saj j xB3ai 16^4; 
1665. ttaob j^4 4^. md, or « complete let, 
jCxp sat, net, 

tIk forms of william oSHAKFe- 
SPEAKK. With An Ititroductisn end Nutee 
by Oboros Wvrdhah. Demy $rv. Hack- 
tnm, xo#. bd. 

an IntroductUm by A. rt.unfiN-UKncic aiuI 
notei by C. J)* leo^oCK. Twe P*§ltmte», 
Demy we, me, net, 

StAden (pouRlas). SICILY: Th« New 
Winter Rewtrt lllimir«teU. SeAtnsd JCdft^. 
0. Zvm 34. net. 

Smith jAdam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS, htllud Eowim Canman. 
7'we ytdHmes, Dewy Eve. au. net. 

Smith CG. Hepberu gkMhSTONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCllVK C'HAKAI.- 
TRRS. IllubtrAted. O. Bve. ts, mU 

Snell (F. J ). A HOOK OF KXMOOK. 

IJltMtiAted. Tn Sue. 6e. 

ntE CUSTOMS riK OLD ENGLAND. 

lUuttmted* t>, 6w. 6/. 


•Stancllffo.’ OOLF DO'S A.VD DONTS. 
buuith L iiiim* I*iup. Bm xr. net, 

Stevenson (R. L.L THE LETTERS OF 
ROHKRT L<jUIS STEVENSON. Flilued 
by Sir S^PN^v CmviN. A Neivt end A‘«- 
tan:ed Edtiton tn Jonr vdumes. Thud 
tditien /’tap. Ere. £arh y, Eeathet, 
eaih se, net, 

Stevenson IH I.). FROM SARANAC 
10 THK MARQUESAS AND HKYOND. 
l)pinRl.etters wiiitm by Mrs. M, 1. SThvrN- 
‘ ON duiiiii; i 8R7-E*( lllustratrci. C>. 8f/e. 
f u net 

M'/riERSlROM SAMOA. iSox-os. P.H;ted 
and aruiiRed by M C Raimiur. lllus- 
iiated ,Setif»d Edttwn. Ce.Btie. Ct net 

Stopp (Vemon Rb hevelopment 

AND DIVINE PUkPDSE. O. 8f-e. re. 
net, 

Stpeatfolld (R A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MDSILIANS. IlliHtrated. Seimd 
hdiUm /*emv Et e. 71. td. net, 

Swanton (E. W.b FUNOI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. IlIuAtraifd. CV. Sve. 
6t. net, 

Symos fj. E.). THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTIciN. .So t'p,8rm. as,^, 

Tabor (Map^ftpet EX TIIK SAINTS IN 
ART. lllusiirit^d. Ptap.Hva, y,(id,net, 

Taylor (A E). ELEMENTS OF META- 
AiVSICS. Sete»d hdit/im. Demy Sve. 
toe. td, net, 

Taylor (Mrs. Basil) iHarrlet OsROodb 
/APaNKSK OAKDLN.S. lllusirmetl. 
0. 4/e. (lie. net, 

Thihaudeau (A. C.l. IIONAPARTR AND 
THE i.DNSIlLA'l K. Tran^Utrd and 
Edited hy (L K. F(iNijr«iciic* llJuktraUd. 
Demy hue, lue. id, net, 

Thomas (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 
TEKLlNt.K. Uluitrated. SeemsdEdUien, 
Cr, Sr<ie, ar. net, 

Thompson [Pranelsb SELECTED 
POEIms ok FRANCIS THOMlWiN. 
With b HbwrapliliMl Note^by Wii.priu 
Mkvmki (.. Whb a Portrait in Pbotofravure. 
Seventh HdiUm, Hnp, Brv. f^s* net, 

Tllofton (Mary W.b DAILY STRKMOTH 
FOR DAILY NEKDH. D/nereenth AdU 
iivH, MIedmm tCme* »t, td net, ImmM 
ikmjipf fd* net* Al«> an edition In euiwriur 
biiiduiff, Be. 

THE ETRONOHOLD OF HOPE. 
Afidinm time, u, 6d, net* 

Toynbee (Paget). , DANTE ALIO HI ERI 
Hix Lira akd Woima With id KIMia* 
non*. Hemih end Mn/dexed Sdmtfu Cr, 
9ve, j#. net, 
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Trevelyan (G M t. KN(;IAND UNDER 
'IlIK SlUAKi'S 'With Maps and Plans. 
Edition Dtmy tof. nth 

TrlgffS (H. Inigo). 1 OWN PLANNINC, : 
Pasi, pRhbaMV and Possiiift. Illustra- 
ted iifCand Ediiiun, Widt Hcynl &M. 
154 . UfU 

-Turner (Sir Alfred E.;. SIXTY YEARS 
OK A bOl.DlKR't) LIFL iUmy 8Tl#^ 
lAt. fd. nr/. 

UnderhlU (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development nf 
Man^ Spiritual Cmsciuusness. i>auyth 
Edition, Eemy Bvo, ly, net, 

•Underwood (F. MO* UNITED ITALY 
Eitny Bvo, lox. td, nti, 

Urwick IK. J.). A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PKOGKKSS. CnZvo. 6 i, 

Vaughan (Herbert K.)* TUB NAPLES 
KLVIEKA. Illustrated. Emond Edition, 

florlnck’and her treasures. 

lIluMmtfd. Foap, Zvo, Found iorttori, 
51. ntt, 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). RODINOS 
ONlUElN]fBKN(^OFDAMTK. With 
ah latrodueckm bv cfaa Rev. Ma Mooxa 
Volumoo, Aocond Edition, Cr, Bvo, 

R^IUNOS ON THE PUROATORtO 
OK DANTE. With an ImruUuctum liy 
the late X)xAN CuuHCtf. Two t^oiumot. 
Thhdhdiiion, C>. 8tv. lu. nr/. 
READINGS ON TUK PAKADISO OF 
DAaTE. With an ZiitirMliietitin by the 
lllNiitiroP RiroM. Two Volumot, Sftond 
Edition, Cr, Bvo, ijr, not, 

Cr, Bvo, id, 

Wiuldell OL A.). T.flASA AND ITS 
MYhTKKIKS. With a Kenird of Che R». 
peiiirtnn ut llluatrated. 7 Atlrd 

rnndCkooiporMdfimt, ModmmBvo, yo,tid. 
not, 

Warner (HlelMrdL^ RICKARD WAG- 
m,m MUMC DRAMAS I InctrpreU- 
ilmus embvdylug WeeatKa ewa caplana* 

turtle. By Auos LeioHTOM CYkathbr 
M SA^h CauMP* FMi Bvo, vt* 6eC onoA, 
Ttw Riua OP me MiMLVHCb 
^ Fi/tA Edition, 

FAe«fPA4 Lll4llN0tlM» AMO THE HOLV 
ONAtt. 

TaimM AHO leotwh . 

TAKMItAUMII AMD TfiD MAATSIteiHOaae 
OP NvwuMeeA. 


Waterhouse (Elizaboth) WITH THE 
SlMPLhl-HEAR'lED; Little lIuiiiilM^ lu 
Women in Country Plaeeb. T/ufd hduion, 
SfHoli Pott Bvfl at, net 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE, 
A SeLond Series of lattle Hmitilies to 
Women in Country Placet.. Swa/i Pott Bvo 
sr Hft 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAV, Being 
Seleetinns foi Morning and Evening Keacl* 
inu. (Chosen and aiianaed by £u/AaaTii 
WAirKHowsF. Largo it^Bvo, not 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Snta/i 
Pott Bvo, u not. 

Waters (W. G.). ITAI.IAN SCUI.FrORS 

ANJ> SMl'lHS Jllustratrrl. Cr. Bw 
yr. tw/. not. 

Watt (Francis) EDINBURGH AND 
THI. LOJJilAN.S, llluhtuti-d. Eocond 
Edition Cr Bvo. tor. (ni, net, 

•Wedmore (Sir Frederiek). MEMO- 

RIES. JJomyBvo, ^o,td.not, 

WeljMUl (Arthur B. F). A CHIIDK TO 
THk ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. iUustiatrd, Cr.Bvo, ts.CdHot, 

Weldi (Cathartne). THE LITTLE 
DM/PHIN. lUttitraud Cn Bvo, Bo, 

Welle (j.) OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LUK. Third Edition, Cr, Bvo, p,M, 

A .SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Elivonth 
EdtiiOH, With 3 Mape. Cr. Bvo, 3#. Bd, 

Wilde (Oscar). TH E WORKS DF OSCAR 
WlLDK. In Twotvf yoluMot, Juufi,Bvo, 
yt, not om.h iminwr, 

I. Jrfmu Artuum Saviik*a Chimc anu 
THK PuRiR^ir (IP Mr. W. H. iu Thk 
XXlCHR'l!. UP VaUVA, til. PiiPMN. fV. 
l^Miv WiHni.RMRXie’o Fan. v. A Wmian 
OP No iMPokrANCX* VI, An loxat Itua- 
MANth Vll, Thk iMPOKTAirCR op PRINn 
Kannkat* viir, A Houea op Fomr. 

OKAMAYrtH. IX« iMTmiONl. X, Dk PRO* 

piruDi* AND Prison lAVTiMie. xi. EeHAve. 
Xfi. SAumd, A FhoRhNTiMg TftAa«uv< 
and La Saihtr CovRriiANa 

Wll^i (H.Noel). THR WOMEN 
BONAPARTKK. The Mother and three 
Slattre 0/ Napuleon. llliwtrated. Two 
yoinmoi, Eomf Bvo. tio. not, 

A ROHE OF SAVOY t MAJCia AodLAlDi op 
0Avov» Dvc'iiRiiye oa IkiveooaNB, MoriceR 
or Loots xv^ lUuetrated. Sooond 

THil^vlsdiSI'l^ii lluo^B KICHB- 
LIBUi Louie Franlws Armakd du 
pLtsetR (t<9^y8e), lUuitrated. Defatyftfrt, 

A^lNUKUOr AUVKMTURKi M.b» 


EomyBvo, ty^noU 
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Methuen and Company Limiied 


Wood (SIP Evelynl. FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO KIKLD-MARSHAU Itlu^- 
trtted. hdittan, Ddmy jt, 6d. 

mi, Als» ficap* Zw it. mi. 

THlt REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN («857-S'>). 
lllustrftted. Steond J£dttt»iu Cr.Zvo, ts. 

Wood (W. Blrkbeol£)i «nd Edmonds 
(Col. J. E.), A HlSTt)RY OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED 
STATES (t 8 lSi-s). With an Introduction 
by SPBNSBft WitKiNhOK. With 94 Maps 
and Plant. TAird Edrttsn, Dr^ny Zvs. 
19J. $J, mi. 


Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Nowpll 
C, SuiTR. In Thrt* Volumtx, DtmyZm, 
151. mU 


Yeats (W. 
VER&K 


B.>. A BOOK OF IRISH 
7 htfd Ediitan, Cr.Zm, 3# ft./. 


Pam' IL— a Selection of Sf.ries. 

Ancient Cities. 

nrnrral KrliUifi B. C, A. WINHI.R. 

Cr. Sv». 41. M. rttt tack vtiume. 

With lUnttrationt by K. IL Nnvr, uid qUmt Artiiti. 


BaisToiif AKVod Harvey. 
Caniukhusv. i . C. 
CflMHTSK. II. C. A. wr 


Duilin. 


WIndle. 

S. A. Oa Fitipatfirlr. 


RniNKi'itOK. M. 0. WiIUauiM>n. 

Lincui R. Maiisel .Sympsoii. 
BHSSWHapsv. T. Anden. 

WtuA and (»i.AaTO>tHuar. T. S. Houaea. 


The Antiquary's Books. 

'.Gcnetttl KdilM, J. CllARtKS COX 
liemy St/p. 7 /. mt each v$ium* 
With Numerous llluitrstioni. 


AaCfl^KOtOOT AWO FaUB ANTtQVITiBli. 
R. Munro. 

BJtu.s OF ENi».ANn, Title. Canon Jf. J. Raven. 
Steand Mdiiim, 

BMAvats OF Ekocakd. Thb Harbart W. 

MaebUn. Atrmd Edifim, 

CxLTtc Aut iw Paoamt amo CimirnAH 
Tmti. J. RomlUy AUen. Siomd KfEiUn, 
Castucv and Walubd Toime of Xwoukos 
THt. A. Harvey. 

DoMBSDAvXM^mtfTmb Adolphus Ballard. 
Bnouvh Chukck FtruuTvaa J. C. Coa 
and A. Harvey. S^mtiMdidm, 

SNOttftH CosTUMt. From Fiehiafeorb Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Ceatary. 
Oeorge CUach. 

Enomsh Monastic Difb. Abbot OaaqueC* 
FfimriA SdOixm, 

Enoi rSH Sbals. J* Harvey Bloom. 
Foi.K-LoMn AS an Histonical Scibncb. 

.Sir G. I.. Gomme, ^ 

Gilds and Comsahuss of London, Tnn. 
George Unwm. 


Manuk ant» MANORiAt Rarnnoe, Thb 
N ithaniel J * Hone. *Sft md t dtitiiH, 
Mkdi/sval HnariTALS of Snolamd, Tki. 
Rotba Mary Clay. 

Old Knolisk XfrsTfeVMFNTi of Music. 

F.W.Oalpiii. SiC0ndMdtHm. 

Old Enousk Lidrakids. James Hutt. 

Odd Sajtviei Books of tks Bkdusn 
Cnunck. Chriaiupher Wunlswerth, and 
Henry XJttlehales. Sxrmd Kdiiitma 
Parish Lifn in ManrmvAD Enoland. 

Abbot Oasquec Tidrd 
Parish RBonrm of KROiJuroy Tmd. 
J^C.Co», 

RNMAIMS or TMB PRSMiarDRIC Aod in 
Enound. B. C. a. Wtadle. SmtU 
Mdidm* 

Roman Kra in Bbitain, Thb. J. Ward. 

XtOMANO-BBiriSM BUtCDINOS AND EARTK* 

woRfCi. /. Ward. 

Royal Foubbts op Enoiand, Tub. J. C 
Shrinks of British Saints. J* C. Wait. 
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The Aiden Shakespeare. 

Demy %vo. 2s* 6d, net each volume. 

An ©lition of Shakr<;peare m single Plays ; each edited with a full Inlroduciion, 
Textual Notett, and a Gonimentary at the foot of the page. 


Ai Wkix Tjiat Knds Wslu 
4,N JONV AND CLSOmitA. 

CVMUKLINK 

CtiMKiiv OF Kknoms The. 

Uamlkt. Third Edition, 

ftlLllTS OAKSAR 
♦KiNr, ItUNKY IV. Pr I. 

KlNtu Hknry V. 

King lit nky vi. l*r 1. 

King Hkhny VI. Pi*. 11. 

King IUnhy vi. Pt. hi. 

King Lfar, 

*King K(Ciiaui) ti. 

King Ru 11 and 111. 

1.1M4 AND DkATII OF KiNG JlYlIN, Till, 
I^IVr's liAIIOUK'S lAtur. 

MAtitaiu. 


Mfasurr for Mbasunb. 

Mbkckan r or Vbnilb, Thb. 

Mbrrv Wivbs ok Windsor, Tmr. 
Midsum ukR NiGiir'k Drkam, A. 
OrHBIXO. 

Pi* Ricias. 

Komlo AND JiiLirr. 

Taming of the Shrkw, Thb, 

Ti mfksy^ Tiif 
Timon itr Atiirss. 

Tims ANiiKGNH rs. 

Ti ••IkUS AND (‘fessiiia. 

TWi> (»KNII,FMFN OK VkNONAi THB, 

Twi^-rrii Highi*. 

Vfnus and Adonis. 

*WiKrER*i Tau^ Thb. 


Classics of Art 

Kditwl liy Dr, J, H. W. LAING. 

Wtk numfrmti lHustrathns^ Wtdi Heyal 8vo, 


I'lta Am or THE Obbee*. H. B. Walttn. 
iijG ftd, net* 

Titit Aft of tub Romans. H. B. WRJuro. 

rs#* N#lf* 

CiiANDiN. H. R. A. Flint, isr. 6d, mt. 

Dona rr, 1.1,0. Mau <1 Cruttwell. 191. rut, 

Kionkntink Ki’iiiFroRH or tub R»,nais- 
sAN» F, Wtlhflin TrAtislAtod ly 

Ifssu' Huviioi. lijr. (id, net. 

(»K«»kGK KifMNHV. Atthur U. UiAtulMrUin, 
iM. Ik/, net, 

AMI Aio *S* luvits. Setond 

EdiHitn, 104 . Cm/. 


MirHEiJtNGBiAK (kiald S. Davies, isf. CW/. 
net, 

Ruiibns. Krfwanl Dillon* 95#. mi, 
KAHiAiru A. P. Op|i« lii, (id. net. 
Kkaigiiandi's Kii hini.s. a. M. Hunt. 

*.SiK Thosias l.AURttHiB. Su Wnlter 
Arm'*ironB. et/. net. 

Tiiian. Charks Ricketik. w net. 

Tin I ORBTTO. hvely 11 March Pbillipiis. t xt. 

Turner's Bkbtchbs and T)«AWiYris. A. f. 

Finbewo, iitt,*d.net. Seeond Hdiiwn, 
y%\,KMiOru, A* de Dvrucui. lui. Od. net. 


U‘lfB CoMmtiE HIU4ABD PkAVMt. 

Kobfirtk. tu#. <m4 mi. 

The CoMnjiTE CooHi IdlLin WbitUNg. 
74 . (k/i net. 

Ihk tkiMFkFTK Criceetm. Albert K* 
KoiKbt* Sound Edition, 

The (.t>Mrt,KTM Fuehunteb. OiarWs Riett** 
anivin. i«#. 6^. net. Second Edition. 

The CoMFf,*tE HMry VBnlMi. 

lof (ht.mt. T^tfthMdiUm, 

Thu (.'oMFUfiTE UhcKEV-PifAVEE. Kustaoi 
K. t/^mt, SiU^ Edition, 

Thh CkrurtMTE Lawh Tennis Pmveiu 
A. WaNh Mysri* m sST mt, Thied 
HdttUni HeeduiL 

The C4MM.Em MoTDwrr. PjlsiHi Yount* 

tv#, fi, net. AW Jtd/ticn (.S'eventh^ 


The ** Complete” Series. 

fiuJfy JUuttraUii, JHany Svw. 
Cbarlts 


The CoMrtKTK Mountaihfkr. f», D. 

Almliam. 15#. net Se^and Sditten. 

The Comfiete Oarshan. K. C. r.fhiiiaiiti. 
Ml#, 6d. net. 

The CoErtatTB PHorocuiAriiKa K (‘UiUl 
BHytey. lor. 6d. net, Eeurtk Editim. 
Tim tk>Mn4W*E Rugbv FoorsAti kb* dn ihk 
Uttw /.XALAND SvimeM. D, (lalluher Rnd 
W. J tkead. 10#. 6d. net, Seeemd Edition, 
The .Oomplet* Smot. D. T. TFas«UlB- 
SudtBlb tie, 6d, net, Thhi Edition, 
The CdiCPLETE fiWlMMEM. F ShcIv., 9 /.(h/. 
net, 

•The toMPLF IE Yacht liMAiG H, llecksull- 
Smith ami K. dii lloulay, i>,u net. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


The ConnoisBeur’e Library. 

JV$fA numermts Jllusirattons, Wide Hoyal %tm, 25/. net eaeA volume^ 


Ekclisr Kuknitosb. F. S» Robmsoiu 
English Colouxed Books. Martin Hardie. 
Etchings. SurF Wcdinora. Second 
EtixopKAM Enamels. Henry H. Cimyn£> 
bame. 

Glass. Edward Billon. 

GoiDSMlTHS* AMD SILVERSMITHS* WORK. 

Nelson Dawmb. Second Jl dittoH. 

Ii 1 u MINATBD MANUSCEim. J. A. Herliei 1 . 
Second EdiUen, 


IviisiBS. Alfred Maskell 
Jaweilerv. H. CliBbrd Smith. Second 
Edtiion. 

Ms/iOiiNTS. Cyril Davenport* 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath. 

I'oRcEiAiN. Eaward Dillon. 

•Fine Books. A. W, Pollard. 

SvAi s. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wool* SruLfTORE. Alfied Maikell. Seeond 

JidtttOH , 


Eaadhoohs of Xnslish Oburoh History. 

Edited \ij J. H, UUKN. Crmtt Sw. 


The FooMDAtioKf or the English Church. 
J. H. Maude. 

The Saxon Church and the Norman Con- 
guEsr. C. T. Cruitwell. 

The Medijeval Ciiumih and the Paracv. 
A. C. Jcniimgse 


2j. 6 d * mi each volume * 

The RtroRMATioM Period. Henry Qee. 
The Strikigle with X^ritanism. Bmee 
Blaxlaiid. 

The Church or BHOUNn m the Siom- 
1 MENTH Cehturv. Alfred Plummer. 


Handbooks of Theology. 


Th e Doctrine or the Incarnation. R. L. 
Ottley. Ei/tM UdituHt Ennetd, Zlemy 
tvo , lar.dar. 


A H isTORv or Early Chrirtian Doctrine. 

J. F. firtbune-Haker. Domy Smt. ter. td. 
An Introduction to the Histoet or 
Religion. F. B. JoYoni- IvJtA Edttion* 
Vemjf Ivo * ler. id * 


An Introduction to the Ristoiit or the 
Creeds. A. £. Bum. Demy ivo* ser. id 
The PMitosorHv or Rblioion in Enound 
AND America. Alfred Caldecott. J ? en ^$ Po , 
lur. id* 


The XXXIE Articles or the Chorck or 
England. Kdfted by R. C S. (Rhs^ 
Seventh JSdiiiom Dernyheo, xar.dA 


The ^Home Life*’ Series. 

TllustfyUd * JOmy Sev. 6 /. t # xor. M ntd * 


Home Life m America* KaUierbie 0 * 
Bushey* Second EdUion* 

Home Iatk in France. MIis Beihani- 
Edwarda. Eifih EdUUm 
Home Ltrt in Obrrukt. Mrs. A, Sidgwick. 
Second Ee&im* 

Home LirE in Uollahe. D. 6 * Meldma. 
Seemed Edition* 


tha Duff Ooidoo: 

Home ltrt tn NtmurAr. If. K * PmWi. 
Home ttn IN Russia. X>r. A. S. Rappofort. 

•* ^ SeREHEE. 

Smend Edition * 
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Tlie Illnstrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 

Feap. itw. 3r. 6 J. net each volume. 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I 


Old CotDUKi 1) Rf(<tus. Paston, ar I 

net, I 

ThK LiFF ANH IJIAIH OP IliUN MbllHh, , 

I^Q Nihii'rI Injth hditMH j 

Tub Lifb ui a Spoktsman Nimio'l. | 
Hamjlby Ci'isi. U, S. Suile<i4 Pou>th i 

j:dUten I 

Mm, SpoNf.K's Spur I wo Ton*. R S. 

Siiitctfii. St%ond htdiikm, 

JORRtlCkh'* JaUNIS AND R. S ! 

Surtees, ehifd luitttou, I 

AfcK. Mamma. K K Siiitees. 

ThB ANAIVSIS Ob IHB IIVNIING Firnt. 
K. S. Surtees. 

TH* ToU*(»F 1>R. SVNTAX TN SfAMII OF 
THB PiCTtiRBitQi'K. WilUam Coubo. 

Til* Tou* OF D*. SVHTAX IN SlCANCfl 
COMROLATION. Cuntbr. 

TiiK Third XorR nt I)k. Svn i is Si ami ii 
Ub A WlIK. Wlllufll CiilltiHS 


Til* IIisTOKv Ob Johnny Qua* Cihniil. 
The Author of * The XtaiM T\mrk/ 

The ICnglivh Pancb of DxAtH. Aoni the 
of T, KowlEudMHif with MpirlcM 
lUohtrAtbaft by the Authox of *JJoiitpr 
SynU*/ 7*41 Velumu* 


Tub Dan> f oi Lii b: A Puem. The Author 
of ‘ Dr. Syntax.* 

Thfk in Tendon. Pieice Kean. 

Rral Ljpb in l.r>M>ON. An Amateur (Pierce 
Ktj.in). Two yoiumet. 

Tub LiPi. op an Act dm. Pierre P'gan* 

Tub Vic^K of WAKH-iWo. Oliver Gobi- 
smith. 

Tub Miiitabv Ariniiirns of Johnny 
Npwcdmb. An Officer. 

Thk Naiionai Swirisof Orb at Hruain. 
Wuh OcM riptions and 5<iColoiiiTd Plates by 
Henry Aiken. 

To* AfiVFNTllKEN OF A POHT CaFTAIN. 
A Naval Officer. 

PrAMifNiA. Lawrence Rawstonw. 

An Acadt my fok Gkown Horskmbn. 
(re>rftif‘y O.uiihado. 

Rfai. Liri: in Ikiland. A Real Paddy^ 

Tu* Ahvkntumki of Tohnny Hewcomb in 
*111* Navy. Alfred Jlnrton. 

Tu* Oi.i) Knomsu SguiKK. John Caniesa. 

Tfih P^NCri.ihK .Si<v. Hcnuud IlUokinaatle* 
y wo / \dumtte 74. wr/» 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Thf Gravri a Poem. Robert llUlr, 
Iu.o*TRAriON» or in* ih»ok of Jo*. In- 
vented And engraved by Willuiiii Ilia e. 
WiNitbO* Ca*>*iff, W. flatiison Ahiswcnth. 
Til* TOWKR of I.OMIOH, W. ifaill'niii 
Almworth* 


Frank Kaini fhii. P. 1C. Hmedlry. 

'liiF (ViMPiFAf ANraiui. 1/aak Walum and 
i'lurirt Cotton. 

TitL Pit kvviLK PAi'EhK. (*lMrles Dltken*. 


Leaders of Beligion. 

E<Hi.-il l.y II. C. UKW'IIINtJ. Wuh PMraitt. 


Crown StiN* Of* 

Cahdinal Nfwman. R. 1L Hutton. 

John Waulky. J. IL Omirtoii. 

IttaHOF Wti,»KRFOHCF. O. W. UafileU. 
CAHniNAf. MASKINCr. A W. Huttom 
t'liAHJCH StitEON. H. C G. Mmde. 

John Knox. F. MacCimn. tigfioitd Mditim* 
John How*. K. F. Hertoit. 

1 HOMAN ICSN. F^ A. CUvkf. 

OFOjOJt Pg*. THE Qwabmc. T. ilndgkin. 

tNicfc, 


»ft rack voinme, 

TftOMAk CttALMBNN. Mfs. Oll|dNUic. Soemd 
Kdithn* 

LANrNMyrAHDMEWFib K.L.Ottley* SeLtmi 

mum, 

AtHHINTlKB OF CaNTERHOEV. K. 1<. CuttN. 
Wiij-iahUvis W.H. Hutton. Third Hde 
John Donnr. Augnitus JeMOp. 

Thomar Cranmk*. a. j. Maikih. 
tsATfMMR* IL M. Tiitlyle tuul A. J. Carlyle. 
Himhh* Rtin.fii( W. A, Sjnwimr. 
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The Libraiy of Devotion. 

AVith Introductions djnd (whore necessary) Notes. 
Small roU Swg chth^ 2s , ; leather^ 2s, nei each volume. 


Tiis CnNfRssioNS OF St. Augustine. 
Sevetitli Hditwn, 

The Imitation of Cwkist. SuxthEdiUm^ 
Tut CiiKisiiAN Yfar* Jftfih Hdiitm, 

Lvua Innulentium Ihitd liiiitim, 

Tiib Tfmtlu. SecMii Rdtiion, 

A Hook of Devouons Sttond hdiitvu, 

A Sfrious Caii. to a Devout anu llwi.v 
l.iFT. i’tiutih hdiimu 

A (iirttlE TO KllHNIlY. 

Tup Inm r Way. Hfcnnd tldithn* 
llN niK J.OVE OF 

OP David. 

I.VhA Afosiolica. 

Tim Soho OF SoMCi. 

TiiK Tiiououts op Pascau Snmid A'i/iV/pf». 

A MaHOAI. of CoNMlLATiriM FkflM lUK 
Saints and Fatukrs 

DnvoiiONs riiF ATocKvrHA. 

Tun Sfirii uac Com hat. 

The DfcvoTioMS or Hr. Ah mcm. 


Disiior Wilson'9 Sacra Privaia. 

Okai k Auoukdimg to tiis Cmiip or Sin- 
ai KV 

Lvka Sacra: A Book of Sacierl Verse. 
SscdTtd Ei/tiiffH- 

A Day Hook from thk Sainjs anu 
Faiiifrs. 

A Liiti k Hook or Hsavsni v Wisiioh. A 
Scletticiu horn the English Mystic.'). 

Light, Lifm, and T.OVB. A Selociiou from 
the Oeimau Mystics* 

An Introduciion to the Divout Limi, 

Tim Liijiie Fiowpms or thu Duirious 
M i.stSR br. Khanlis ANN OP Ills Kkiaas. 

DhATH AND iMMORTfALllV* 

Tits Hfiritual Guide. Secaad AViVifn. 

DhVuriDNH poR Kvkrv Day in the Wrek 
AMI nil, Onbat KxvnvAfs. 

l^SKt 1 V I'UIVATAE. 

IIi>itAE MvsniAE: A Day Hmik (rmii the 

Writi»|{s of Myeiiu of Mauy NAtiitii> 


Little Boolcs os Art. 


IVilh maM;y llluHraihns, Dmy xhmo, li* Bd, nfi each tuflume. 

Each Tolume oonsihlB of about 200 and contains from 30 to 40 Illust rut It mai 
including a Krontisi>lecc iu Pholt^pravurc. 


At ORRcirr D Oree. L. J. Allan. 

Amis or Jafan, The. M. DUloru ThJrd 
jKdUieu, 

Book PLATES. E. Almack. 

Botticelli. Mary L. Boaaor. 

Burne-Jones. F. ds Ude, 

<'4!U iKi. R. H. H. CusL 
CuRinriAN SvMiOLMM. Mrs. H. Jonner. 
Chniht in Art. Mm. H« J«nn«r. 

Claude. E. Dillon. 

CtiNSiAMA H. W. Tompkins. Secend 

EdU/m, 

f'ORoT. A. Pollard and B* BimiUnal. 
kNASiKi.<i. MnhN.DawsoxL Saead Ediihn. 
Fkminkic LKiGifTON. A. Corkmn. 
t ipoKoE Romney. 0. PartoiL 
(iMPEEAHT. n. It. Walters, fourth HtUthu, 
(iftuvFE AND Boucher. E. F. I’oHonf. 


Holhein. Mrs. (•. Fiirte*$cua. 

Illuminated MsNUM,Ripr*i. J, W. Brarllry. 
Jeweujcev* C. Davffuport. 

JgiiM Hoppneil H. I*. E. bkiinon. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds* J. hhue. E^md 
EdiUtH, 

aiiMEi’. N. Beacoek. 

Miniaturkb. C. Dawiport. 

Our I^hv in Ar r. Mrs. H. Jciinir* 
Raphael. A. H. Dryhursi. 

Rehseanot* Mi b Fh A. Sliar|K 
^Kodin. MurUl Clotfcovvska. 

Tuenpil F. Tyrrelt-Olll. 

Vandvcic* M. 0. Bmallwtpal. 

VbiASOUEA W« MTUbsifotoe ami A> IL 
(lUbert. 

Wat riu K. K. D. SkstcUlsy. SemdEiUtlm. 
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The Little Galleries. 

iCwo. 2 k. Cd, itH each volume. 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Ph<ito|rravurti, toirether with a sliort outline ot 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A hiTTIK (lAIII'KV or ItBVNOIDS. A T.imlT flSIlBRV OK MlI.LAIS. 

A hiTTi.li. Camaky or Romnkv A LirriE Galllrv ok Enousii Poarih 

A hlTTlJt CAMl'irV OK ITnPPr.i It. 


The Little Guidos. 


I 


Witli many IlIuMialions hy K. II. Nkw aivl other artids and from phologupha, 
Awn// PoU Sw/, ehth^ ar. 6 t/. neti Imther^ 3 ). 6:4 net^ each valnme. 


The main features of these Guides are [t) a handy and charming form ; (a) illus- 
trationhfrom photographs and by well-known artists } (3; good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adetiuate but compact presentation of eveiything tliat is interesting in the 
nalutal featurcn, Uistoiy, archwoh^gy, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


CAMKUMKih AMI NS C'lilltMS. A. H 

Thomptotu y huJ lUUwHy Kevaed, 
CiJAMNRi. XbLANUs Ths* K. Hleknrll. 
KncUSII l^AKBUi TjIK. K. (i. lllAbUlit. 

Uta OK WioMT, Thk. (i. tJhilUu 

I<oNi)nN. (f. CUmlit 

Maivskn CuuNiNY, Tnr, IJ. C. A. Wiiidlr, 
Norik Waiss, A. T. Hiniy. 

OXHiRII ANO ir> (killM.i'i J. \VulK 
Nmih Hdiimu 

fSllAKfef.l‘SAKh'L C'ut’N'IKV. X). C A. Willdlti. 
F*u^ik FdtttOH* 

Sr, pAin.S C«AiitfcnitAi.. <i. CIIikU 
Wkmmimvikr AitshY. ti. K. Tiuulici.k. 
AV/ViVn. 


ItRRKftUiKi'* K. G. ItrabAOt. 
UlK'KtNOUAMSMlRK. K. S. RoiK'M, 
CNSMUMIC W. M. (lAllk lull, 

CoiNWAix. A. I.. Sulmoa. 

ZtaanYtiifiKit J. C. Cox. 

X ^avoH. Barina-C kiulil« iVxr oitd AViV/imt. 

XHiKsar* F« Ki Hoath. Setond MUiiUm* 
KiGiax. J. C«CoR* 
lUMfstiiaa. J, C C«K. 

IlKMrroapiKiiiK. K. W. TumiiKlas. 

KasT. 0*CtMc 
Kjf^HV. r. Crsns. 


hrKKSTKKMItftK ANO KCTCANIA A ll^my 
atul V. Ih Cz(iiirth«r"H«ynon» 

Mivm.asKx, J. K Firth. 

MoNMriuTiibiitHX. G. W. W4d« and J. XL 

Wiid». 

NoKKntx. W. A. DuU. Setmtd JCdUltt/tt 

/{fVMd, 

NuttiiiAMncNsUiMK. W. iirv. Jlnml Fd 
NoRiiiuMHKiti AMI. J. K. Morns. 

Nui nMiiiAMMiiRK. l.« Guilford- 
GxiuKiisitikfc. Fi G. HmUauu 
S lIROPSlllMR. J. K. AudiMt. 

*S«»Mii;f',*iKr. ILW. BiiUj II. ,Seumd 

htUttm, 

.StAKl'iHllMMlUC t.\ MAM'flcltl. 

Siipioi.K. W. A. Uutt. 
bUURRV. Jf. («, Cox. 

Simaa. F. G. Hrabant. Third Sdiiim, 
WiuuttiRie. F. k. XifHth. 

YoRKLtiiRic This East Kmmo. J )£h 
Motrih. 

Vc^NKSdlRf* 

Murih. 

YoSKMUNKf 


Mom*. 

w*L 


Tbs Niikth ItmrMo. J. tC. 

, Tkb Wrst Hidino, j. K. 
Ctoiht y. ddt n*i{ teadhet^ 4 *, iW. 


tlaiYTAHr. 0. karinjc-Qoukl. 
NoHMAKriv. C. Scudxmort. 
koMB. C. (i. Kllaliy. 

Skicv. F. II. 


I 
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The Little Library. 

With Introdactions, Notes, and Thotogravure Fiontispieces. 

Small Pott Zvo. JEaeh Volume^ cloth, u, net. 


Anon, A UlTLE nOOK Oh* KNGUSII 
LYRICS S'fiionet hditton, 

Austen (Jane). PRILK AM) ntKjti- 
1M( K, Two Wdnwrs, 

NOR’lHANCiEK AlHiKY. 

Bacon (Francis). THE KSSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham <R. H.l. THE INOOLDSHV 
LLOLNDS. Iwo IWume^. 

Barnett (Annie). A LITTLE HOOK OF 
KNtiM.Sll l‘MO.SK 

Beckfqpd iwiniam). THE UIHIORY 
UF TDK CAi.il'H VATHLK. 

Blake iWllllani'. ftKLKfmONS FROM 
IHK WORK.S OF N^ILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (George). L.WKNORO. ywo 
'i/jlIeTomany kve. 

Browning (Robert). SKLfU'riONS 
l-KOM THE EAKLY FORMS Ol* 
ROJIKRT BKOWNlhO. 

Canning (Oeorge). SKLFx:Tir)NS from 
'IIIK ANiLJACOlIlN : with iK>me Uri 
Fooiiu hy OruaCfK Canmino 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ASSAYS of 
A ilK^lAM COWjCKY. 

Crabbe(GMrj|;e). RKIJ-ccTIONS FROM 
K>¥m 3 of iihOROK CHAnilK. 

« WarxTMa«>!;.‘«” 

DanU AIlghtorL THE INFERNO OF 
DANTifi. TmirJatw! by IL F. Ca«v. 

THE POROA1T>RIO Or UANTK. Trwtf,. 
I»u4 by IL F, Cahv. 

THE FAkADlM) OF DANTE. Tiant* 
latae by IL F. CakV. 

Barley {George). SKLbX.TlONS from 
lllE rOKMS OF OEOHOK DAKl.KV. 

Deane (A. C.). ^ A imLB BOOK m 
LKHIT VLILSE. 

Dickens(ChnplOb). CHRISTMAS nOUK**. 

iwt* 


Perriep (Susan), MARRIAGE. Two 

l MUOtt \ 

THK INIIKRITANCB. TVw 
Gaskell (Kps.), ckanpurd. s«mdi:j. 
HRWthwnoiNathanlel). THKSCARI,kt 

Xinglake (A. W,). F^KEN. Stcond 

Aiuttoff, 

aniithb) 

Ks.SA\ s OF ELIA. 

Looker (P.). London lyrics. 

"jo“"N^\nrjroN ov 

MolP (D. »,]. MANSIK WAUCIt. 

Smith tHoraoe and JamM). R KJKCTBD 

Alt DRESSES. 

Storne (Laurence), a SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
rogMH Of ALFRED, LORD TENNY* 
SON. 

IN MKMOKIAM. 

THK i'KINCKSfi. 

MAUD. 

n^kei^^^. K.). VANITY PAIR. 

fl N(iKNNIs!"'/a>w yOuma. 

IIKNHV FSMHND. 

CHKiyi MAS Ili^OKK, 

ssif 

ToirfreHth Aditivn, 
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The Little Qurto Shakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 

T'ott i6mo. In 40 PWurms, teatlur^ price is. net each volume. 
Ma/togany Revolving Hook Case. icw. net. 

Miaiature Library. 

Demy %zmo. Leather^ 1 r. net each volume. 

Eufhranok : A Dialogue on Youth. Rdvard IVuoMil s: or WinF Saw^ and Modern Tn- 
FiuGemld. stances Kdward FitrGcrold. 

Tmf Lii-k np EmvARD, I.nRn Hkkwrt or TiiKRtrnXivXTOpOMAu KhavtAu. Ktlw.ml 
Churburv. Written by himKolf FitrCierald. J*ourih Uditum, 


The New Library of Uedioine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. J)my 8 w. 

, Thi. F* CuvuiRgh. Dauci and tat Dkuo Habit. H. Salnsbury, 

FunCTIONAI NmIVK UlSEASKS. AT. S«*ho- 
TWH, Tiif. Thr Right field, jt. (ut. net. 


Cabs or tkb Rodv, Thi. F. CRvanagh. 
Hecaud BHiion. fs. UL net. 

Chiloksn of the Nation, Tiir. The Right 
lion Sir John Gorat. Jiaend EtUttm. 
7#. net. 

CoNTBOL or A ScouJtOE : or. HofW Catioer 
li Cuisblt, The. CbM. F. CUildt. v. U 
net. 

f nssASFH or OcrurATioN, Sir Tbomus Oliver, 
iiur. td. net. tieeond hdiUen. 

Drink I’noiiti'M, In iu Medieo-SodoTogieRl 
A>i}iefth, The. Eililed by T. M. Kelyiuik. 
71'. inf, net. 


Hvoirnb or Mind, Thb. T. S. Cloustoo. 
RlfthEdiUom ^e. 6 d.nei. 

Infant Mortautt. Sir George Nemiuu}. 
7«. td. net. 

FMhVFNTlON OP TUBBRCULOlUe (CoNSUKP 
iif>N)» The. Arthur Nawfllmlme. X0p.6d. 
net. .Second Edition. 

Air anp Hfai 1 it. Ronald C. Macfia. yr. (d 
net. Sreend Edttion. 


The New Library of Httslo. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN, lltmlrakd. Den^ 8w. y/, 6d, wA 

Bbammb. j. a FuUer-'MRlilRwle Second | Hanuiu R. A. StreatMld. Second Hdlikm 
Edition. I Hugo Wolf# Ifiraott NewoiMu 


Oxfbrdi Blo^phles. 

lUtutreUd. Ftaf. 8w, £aek zm/miu, tloth, at. 6d. tut; Uathtr, p, 6i. net. 

l UwTK .AijaHiwii. i>.|MTeynl)M. f tsa Vonira VMnrimu. & 8. Tiny. 


(ltmii..Ma8AmNMMM. B. L. 8, flMmburth. 
Eourik Edition. 

foKN Howaro* jR. C S. GOmob. 


Kobsiit Burhb, Ta F. Hendnnoci. 
CfiArnAM, AS.McDowbII 
KNANcts OF AMMt, Anm hi SeodaRri 


Ai rmie Tgunmos* A.CBesMO* d?r«FW W. AUbob Fhimpf. 


hdiHm^ 

Sir Waltm lUtgmK. I. A tV^yloPt 
EitAMitfB. S. F. He CniMry. 


BBACOMiFiiU)* Welter Stdul. 

Jokann WotroAHO Gosnm. H, c;, Attiin«e 
FRANfme DS FANSbOS. Vhnntnt St. Cyteia 
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Three Flays. 

Fcap, 2/, mt* 

Thk Honevmook. AConkedyin Three Acts. | Muf^tonb^ Arnold Bi^nnett ami Kriward 
Arnold Bennett. Second MdiUon. | Knoblauch ^t\.cnd EdtUm, 

XihAiBT. Kdward Knoblauch. 


The States of Italy. 

Edited by E ARM.STRONO aad R. LANGTON DOUGLAS. 

lUmtrattd. Dtmy Se». 

A llrsroiir ur Mil an iiNurR nw SrnxiA. I A HivniHT or VritnNA. A. M. Allen, iw. id. 
Cecliu M Ady. ii»f. ntt, I ntt, 

A Hittoity or PaKotsiA. W. Haywood, lu, Sd mi. 


The Westminster Commentaries. 


General WALTKR LOCK. 


r Dim}' Sml 


The Aon or tme Apo^riJW. KdUad by K. 

Be Radebam. AVorM SdUkn, tor. M, 

The Fimt Kfietxe or Pad*, the Aw. ri.* 
TO THE CoEKNTNiAMi. EdUfid by It. U 
Ouudfo. rAifdEdHim, 4r* 

The Book or Kxow IMUad by A. JL 
M'NdUr WltbEMapEndiPlEM. to*, dt/. 
The Book or Uxekieu Kdtoid by H* A. 
ttadpfitlh- ME 6d 

The Book or diumoL Edlud with Intro- 
duction and Hocm by S. K. IMvor* 
xofeM 


The ItovpK or the PnorHr r l>»AiAif. Edited i 
by 0» W. Wade. lof. Ad, 

Apptriosh AN tf Com HU, i vuistNt he Sevrn t ii 
AHii Ktuinii Knnidh. or Thi. Book or 
(iENEaia. 3. K. Driver, tr. 

The B(r)K or Jon, KditrH tiy K. C. S. Dlbnitti. 
Enimd Adttwm, t», 

T«e Kro.Tf r or Sr. jAsirs. hMlM with In- 
cweUiotioji and Notrs by K. J. KmnrUnK. 
Samd Edtim, Or. 


The ‘^Yonnjf’^ Series. 

DUairaUd, Crmn Sc*?. 


The Yoomo BoTAMtiT* W. P. WomeU and 
C. S. CoopsE* 

The Yovmo CaitfKNTiE. Cyril Hilt, sr* 
TttB Yoi/no Euctmuan. KEAUBond llatf. 

SJ. 


lUwinund IlaU, 

XitE Youmo WATiriJAWi.r* NV. V, Wi«trU. 
tVrkHMid EdEtm* 

Thk YtHIWl ONEfTHOtAK«IM<, W. V WfltaU. 
IK* 
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Methuen’s Shilling' Libiaiy. 


CovDiTifiv f>F Fnglwh, The. 

T)« pROPi'Nint, OscET Wilde. 

From Midshipman id FirLD-MAKSiiAi. 

Sir Kvelyn Wond, K.AI , V C. 

•IiiFAL Husband, An Oscar Wilde. 

*JiMMY Giovbr, His Honk. Jtunes M. 
(tlowr. 

MriiiN Doves, King of the Wa-Kikuyi*. 
John Huyes. 

f.ADY WiNDBRMFKb's Fan. Oscar Wilde. 
Letters from a Self-Made Mfrchant 
TO HIS Son. George Horace Lorimer. 

Lipr of John Ruakin, The. W. G. Coning- 
wood. 

Life or Robert 1 .ouis S’rsvBNAON* The. 
(ifEham BaUbur. 


IS, net. 

“•Lirr OF Tennyson, The. A. C. Benson, 
*Litilb of Everything, A. E. V, Lucas. 
I.ORD Artr UR S A VII s’s Crihb: Oscar Wihle. 
Lore of she Honky'Bbe, The. Tickner 
Kclsrordes, 

Man and tub Univfrsf. Sit Oliver Lodge, 
Mary Maodaiens. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
SSI.BCIBD Poems. Oscar Wilde. 
Sevastopol, asi> Other Sioeieil I.eo 
Tolstoy. 

The Bi ub Bird. Maurice Maeteilinck. 
Under Five Reigns. Lady Dorothy NevlU 
^Vailima Letters. Robert 1 a>ws Stevenson. 
*ViCAR OF MoRWBNfToar* The. S. Baring* 
Gould. 


Feap. Sfoo. 
G. F n. I 


Boaks for Travellers. 

Croitm Hva, eae/*. 

Each volttmo contains a numTicr of Illustrations in Colour. 


*A Wanderer in Floeence. R. V. Lucas, 
A Wanderer xn Paris. R. V. Lucas. 

A Wandfsbm IK Holland. K. V. Lucas, 

A Wanderer in LiOnih>n. R. V. Lucas. 
'I'liE Norfoik Bkoatia. W. A. Dutt. 

The Nfw Forfst, Hoi are CL Hutchinson. 
Nawes. Aithur li. Norway, 

Tub ('iTiFS or Umseia. Kdward Hutton. 
Tiik C'lTifrs OF Bpain* Kdward Hutton. 
*Tiie Citifh of TaiMRARDV. FJward 
Hutton. 

Florence and Northern Tuscany, with 
Genoa. Kdward Huttoii. 
eiENA AND .Southern Tuscany. Kdward 
Hitttou. 


Romm. Edward Huctou. 

Venice and Vbnftxa. Edward Hutton. 
The Brmtons at Home. F. M. Cfcstlhtg 
The Land of Pardons (Bnttany). Anatr>le 
Le Bras. 

A Book op the Rhine. S. Baring>Goukl. 
The Kapifs Riviera. II. M. Vaughan. 
Days in Cornwall. C. l.ewis Hind. 
TfiRouGH Kast Anglia in a Motor Car. 
J K. Vuicent. 

The Skirts op the Great City. Mrs. A. 

(L Bell. 

Kounx> asout WiLTSHH’B. A. 0. Bradley. 
5k'oTi.AND OF To*day. T. F. HcndcfSPn and 
Frauds Watt. 

Norway and its Fjioeds, M. A. WylH*. 


Some Books on Art 


AETAKDliiFE. T. Bturgs Moortt. Illustrated. 

Ck Sf'F. 5/. wt. 


Aims and Ideal* xn Aet» Gaurg* C tauAm. 
lllubtraMd. iVeifWwd ume$t JW 

So#, g#. nti* 


«m LeC YORES ON PAlETlNft OotwCIa^. 
IlMtatid, Tk$r^ HiUnmi. tmrft r^o§i 
iae. mi* 


"ISSSSSS. 

ip. met* 


ItLtrentATroNa of tnm 

William Blake. 


Boom of 


Job. 


John Lucas, Pontsait Paietee, vM 1874. 
Arthur I.ue<is, lUtiatrated* Smperhl 
M. 

One Hundred Marterfiecm OFPAfNnMo, 
WUh an Introduotktt by K, C. WItL lUus- 
tmtad, Smnd£M$kfu X>0n^^. 


A OmoETO TKE BsiTIWlPtCt USES w THE 
National Gallemy, Edward KbgatoA. 
lUtistratad. Fcap, Sur. je. 6 d, mi* 
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On K 1 1 ir Ni ‘Rv 11 M astbr r i rcr^ or Kcui rru». 
With &n IntifMlurtiun by 0* K. llili. Jllua- 
tratfid. /hefH^ Bvp, ^etf. 6d, wi* 

A Romhbv Fulio. With an Essay hy A. B. 
ChimbeiUuii. tm^ruU Mte, £t$ ist. 
w/* 

I'HR Saints in Art. Margaiet F. Tabgr. 

tlliihtrirfted. /*U>. Bv^, 3J. 6d. ntt. 

Si iiooLs (IF Pa IN I ihci. Mary luues. lllu^ 

ti\. ftft 


Tmb Post ImfrbS5Iomist$. C Lewis Hind. 

Illiuiuatad. JCayaiBvo. 7/ 

CsLTic Art im Pagan and Chris riAN Timb*. 
J, R. Allen. Illustrate. JS^UiufH* 

DimyBvQ* 

'* Classics or Art/* See page 13. 

“ Thb CoNNoibSBUK's LiBRARv/* Sos page 14 
Littlk Books on Ar r/' .See {lage x6. 
"Thk LirrLR Oaiubrius." bee page 17. 


Some Books on Italy. 


A lltsioRV <tR Mir \N irsxiPK tub Skurza^ 
U'lIIu M. AUy. llhisir.itcd. JDtmy Bw* 

1 hl (ui* ttfi. 

A HisiriRY OF ViKONA. A. M. Allen. 

lllustMU*!!. /W/y tut. Ut/ nt't 
A HisniRvnr Pbmiu.ia. WUlwin 
Illustrated. DfmyBpa. iqm, Ui. nrt. 

1*iiK Lakes of Northksn Itaiv. KichAid 
HugtH. llluitrated. Ahi>. Sew. 

WostAN IN Itaiv* W. HouUlng. Illustrated. 

lUmy Bvi/* lor. 6d, nsA 
OMI KtKUFIA ami MoUfHMTiJfWANV. MATy 
li, ('uiiirroii lllustr«itc<l« StcPHti AViy/iM* 
l>. tItSJi. (n.tift. 

FurarNtR ANii Tim CitiRH or Noithbnn 
TUHCA hV, Willi trRNUA. EdWUlil HuttOU. 
lllustraitd. .SWtmi KMHan. Cnihw. ftf. 
SiBNA ANP S001MFHN Tu,AANy« Fdward 
Hutton. llluslratctl. Sit%9nd Adiihn. 
Cr* 8^. fu. 

In Unknown Tusi'anv. Edward Hutton. 
IlluumtaiU .\tcmd Dtmy Srw. 

7A Bd. Hit, 

Vrnu'b and Vbnbtia* Edward Uutuin. 
liluttmted. Cf, Boo. &r. 


VBRieicDHKoor. M. A. lAiuglas. Illustrated. 
Bw. 5#. 

Venice and Her Tmnasurrs. IL A. 

DougUs. llluitraterl. Ftmf, Bvr. 31. mf, 
^Rii Dooge or Vunicr. Mw. Anfarty 
RU*har«lwm. lltoiuated. DgmyB^* xor.BA 

t$tt» 

FuiRBNCxi n«r tliiitory and AH to eh# Fall 
uf thaR^iMe. K.A.Hy«tt. i)4wisyBfw. 

FlORRNCg ANO UkR TsRASOItMB. IL M. 

Vagghan* lUuttratod. p,mt, 

OotrMTivW^BABOtrr Fi^RBNCik Edwatd 
Hutton. lUuMtatad. AbauLBe^ w. waA 

Tub Nak.|» Rivm^ H. Vauglian. 

niuttrated. SmtuL RdUtlm* Cr.^ 6#. 
Siritvi The KdW Wlntmr Reaoru DougUu 
Sladon. lltustndad. StcmdjSUtfy/pTvK 

Bur* 


SiciLV. P. K. Jaeksoo. llluitratad. SmaU 
PpU Bre. CkiK at. Httt /rnlArr» ar. 6dL 

Romr. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Sttmd 
Edtikm. Cr, Boo. 64. 


A Rmman Piigrimacb. R. E Roberts. 

llluttrutril DemyB/uo. tos.iaLtuU 
KitMF. C. <v. Ellahy. Illustrated. Small 
Vtdi Qt<F. Chth^ a* Bi. feat^rr, 3 /. bUL 
Hfi, 


Thk Cities or UniRfA. Edward Hutton. 

I!lustr.itr>il, Ecurtk EditiaM. (.V. fiwr* 6r» 
^TiiaCi I lav ui* Lomoakdv. lulward Hutton* 
Jllustrairil* CV. 8r/r. 61, 


ifik Livri or S. Franiis or Asaisi. 
Brother Thomas of CeUiin. Cr, Bw. s#. 


Lorenzo the MAONiriciNT. £. L. S. 
Horaburgb. Ulustratad. Stcpttd Sditiam 
Dtmy Bor. xy. mA 

Girolamo Savonarola. ELS. Horaburgh. 

Ulueurated. Cn Bor. 51. aw/. 

Sr. Catmerine or Siena and Her Times. 
Hyth«Authufof**MdIl«Meii'* Illustrated. 
Smond Rditkn, Dtmy Bvr. yr, Bd* mi* 
Dante and his Italy. Lonsdale Ragg. 

lUustrated, Jlltmy Bor. ler. Bd* mt* 
Dante ALtUHitxii Hie LUb and Works. 
Prfgre Toynbee. Iltustrated* Cr* Boir. sr. 
mi 

The Medici PurES. K. M. Vaughan. Illut- 
trated. JOamy Bor. 13^. n*U 
Sirri.t rv and His Friends in Italv* Helen 
ItAtigoU. lllustnued. Dtmydm* tot*Bd, 
mt 

Home Life in Italy. Una DuBT Oetdou. 
niustndwt, iVrcrau/ SdUhn* Dtmy Iw. 
ter. Bdt mt* 

Skies Italian t A Little Brsvlaiy for Travellen 
In l^y. Kuth B* Pbelpa. /tejA Bml sa 
mi* 


*A WANtlERER IN FLOHENCH. K. V. tuess. 

Illustrated. CV. Bor. 6r. 

*Uhitep Italv* F* M. Underwood. JShmy 
Bor. xoi. Bd* mi* 
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Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 


Albanefil (E Marla). &irs\NNAHAND 
ONE OTHER. F<Mrth /'dtitM. Cr 
ipo, 6s 

IA>VE AND LOUISA. Ationd Sdiiion. 

O. 8w, 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Jh{,d 
RdiiioK, Cr, Stn*, 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDKN. rAtrd Edition, 

THE rSviNClBLE AMELIA: or, Thi 
PoLiru AnvKNruKiss. Third Edition 
Cr. Bpp, ni. 6d. 

THE GLAD HEART. E^/th Edition 
Cr* Brto, 6r 

*0L1VIA MARY. Cr.6vo, 6s, 

Bagot nRlehard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition, Cr. $po* 6f. 

THE PASSPORT. Eonrth EdtiUn* Cr. 
Bpo. 6s* 

ANTHONY CUTKBBRT. Eourth Xd/tUn. 
Cr. 690, 6i. 

I.OVE'S PROXY. CkBpo. 6s. 

DONNA DIANA. Sseond Editton, Ct, 

CA^hm or nets. Edtthm, 

Cr, 8tw. 6s, 

THE HOUSE or SERRAVATXK. Third 
Edition. Crv Bcv. 6«. 

BaUey(H.C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 

Thvd Edition. Cr, &r. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. 'Third Edition, 
Cr* Zw. 6s, 

Barlng-Gould (S.). IN THE KOak 
OF THE SKA. Ei^^Ath Edition. Ci.Zoo, 

MARGERY OF QUKTHEU. Estond 
Kdiiion. Cr. ttw. 6s, 

THE QUEEN OF LOVK. h'm Edithn* 
Cr* Zv0. 6s* 

JACOUKl*TA. Third Edition. Cr. 6w. 6s. 
Kim ALONE. E^hEdition. Cr.Z»o, dr. 
NOICML inuj(tr&t«d. Elourth Edition. Cr* 
$1*0* 

THE BROOM. SQUIRE. 

EMh Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6t, 
n.\RTMOOR IDYLLS, Cr.Zpo 6t. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUuttr»U(l. 

Sfcond Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6t* 

BLADYH OF THE STKWPONEY. Wim- 
tratAfl. Soeond Edition. Cr, 6#« 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. $00. 60* 
WINEFRBD. IlUmmwi. EstmdEdiiUm 

IN DKWIHlJkND. SMond MEm Cr. 


Barr (Robort). IN THE MIUM* OF 
ALARMS Third Edition, c?*. Boo 6». 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. J'l/th 
hddum Cr. Z/w, 6t. 

T HE MUTAliLL MANY. Third Edition, 
i r, Bvo, 6f 

Bogble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
Dl\KRnNl5 ADVENTURES OF SIR 
iOHN SPARROW, Bart. ; of, Tnh 
PitiM.KFss [>1* AM Opi'N Mind. Sitond 
Edition, Cr. Bvo fii. 

Belloc 'H.' KMMANLLr. BURDEN. 
MERCHANT, illustiaced. Sot ond Edition, 
f> fl*w 6f. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. TA/n/ 
Ettition. Cr. B/tro* 6s, 

Belloo-Lowndes (Mrs.), THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR. Eourih Eduion. 
Cr, Bvo. 6r. 

•MARY PKCHELI.. Cr, Bt*o, 6t. 

Bennett (Arnold^ 0 LAY H A N G K R. 

Truth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

THE CARD. Si tth Edition. Cr, Bsm. 6s. 
HILD^LESSWAVtf. Sovsnth Edition. 

•BURIED ^ ALIVE. A How Edition. 

A man' FR'oM the north, a How 

Edition* Ci.Bito, in. 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
Socend Edition. Cr. Bvo its, 

Benson (E. P.). DODO; A Dktaii. op thu 
1>AV. Sio.tffnih Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Birmingham (George A.). KPANI.SH 
GOLD. Si tth Tdiiton, Cr, Bvo, in. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. A///A Edition. 
Cr, Bw, 6s. 

LALAGK'S 1.0VKRB. Third EdiUtn. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s* 

Bowen (MarjoHe). 1 WILL MAIN* 
TAIN. Stvt nth Edition* Cr*Bvo* is, 
DEFENDER OF TTIE FAllTL Eifik 
Edition, Cr, Bw* 6o. 

•A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Cr* $t*o. 6s* 
1 UK QUEST or GU)RV. Third Edh 
tioH* Cr Bvo, 6s. 

OODAKDTHB KINO. Eimrih Edttim* 
Cr.Zvo, 6s* 

-p . ;niB GErnNG 
.c. DOROTHY. lUtwttatMl, 
Sitond Edition. Cr.Bvo. ss.6d 

j.THESRCRETAOBNTi 
n fiHwyw *«•«• Eossrih Ed* Cr* Bvo* 6t* 

Cnflea 6s* 
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Methuen ani> Company Iamited 


•CenyorB (Dorothea.). THK I.ONELY 
MA.N. Cr' 6s, 

CoMlI! (Marte). A ROMAKCK OF WO 
WORLDS. TAtrH’/Jrti tt* 8w. ex. 
VENDETfA ; or, Thb Rforv fiK onk Fom- 
<«ciTTBN* Twniy^mik EHtHtm, Cr, Bos, 
Ox. 

1HELMA * A NORWBf'.lAW PRINCFS<t. 

Fortj-wsnd Sdrtim, Cr,Br 0 
AKDATH: Thb Storv c»p a Di‘Ad Sftx. 

7 wfMtteik Mdttum, L* ta. 

THK SOUL OF LIUTII. Sevrntftnth 
jRtiiitsn, Lr.Bvs, (ix. 

WORMW^nOD A nr l»AKfs. 

Rfiihiffnth KdiitOH (’». Kw. <jr, 
l)\KAbBAS: A J)rfam or iiik WoritA 
TRAr.KUV. Adtiwn, Cn Btv. 

TJiKSORROWS OF SATAN, ififiytevinih 
fidiUon, f r. ftr. 

■IIIK MASTKR-tTlKlhTlAN. Tkhiefntk 
Rditisn, vtfxth Ikswa/td, Cr, Brs. (n. 
TKMrtmAL K)WhKi \ .Sii«i,y ih 
SU l’KKMACV* S'StOHlJ F.dUtSH, 

Tkfiuwtid, Cr, ex. 

OOIl'.s <iOOn MAN : A Simfir I.<*vie 
SroRV. MfUmth Ediiim, t^A Thou^ 
nmd* Cr, Bpf. 6r. 

HOLY ORDERS: tiir TRAoroy or a 
<> oiieT Line. Srrtwd Hdition, indh 
Thouttind, Crmm 8m 64. 

THK MKJHTY ATOM. Ti^rntyntnih 

HdUisH, Cr, 8xir. ex. 

BOY : a Sketch, FdiHm, 4 > 8m. 

et. 

CaMKO.S, FruriffntkHdiUsn, <V, rtf, 
THK I.IFE EVERLASTfN<L tVih lid. 
Cr. 8 m. ftx. 

Crockett (S. R.). i/^chinvak. iWw^ 
tretftl. 7 kfrd AdiHoM, Cr. Bxnr (mt. 

THK STANDARD BKARF.K. A'scond 
Fdiftan, Cr, Bw, 6s, 

Croker (B. H.}. THK OLD CANTON- 
MENT. .SrtSMdJSdfifSrf. C’r. ttpr. Ar. 
JOHANNA. Sr€md Cr.Brs. 6i. 

THF. happy VAIXKY. FsHrfk Adilion, 

A^'nINK DAYS’ WONURR. /'wrM 
Mtim, Cr, 8mu 6*. 

PKGOY OF THB BARTONS. SsPimfk 
MdiHm, Cr. Bm 6$* 

AN<»RL. FifihXditwfU. Ca8m. U, 
KATKKRINB THK ARROGANT. SMk 
Jiditisf$, Cr, 8m 6i, 
BAUEBINTHEWOOD, FrmdkSdiUsH. 

r- 

OonatSIrA-OolUUd. RbtTNOTKEKRD 
JUAMP. nMpUWfjM. Cn$vt. «. 

Fabii (G. KaaTlU*). SYO BEt^TONi 

Tim Bov WHO WOVLtk NOT QO TO SKa. 
Uluitrritetl. iSsesHd JSd, Cn 8m ex. 


FlndlatortJ.H ). THK r.RKKN (iRAVKS 
OF BALUOWRIK. H//k Kdiiwn, Cr, 
Brv. 6f. 

THE LADDER TO THB STARS. Sst^ond 
JRdtHm, Cr, 8m. 6x. 

Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Thttd liditioH, Cr tJrv 6». 

OVER INK HILUS. SscshH E dition Cx. 
8 m, ftT, 

THK RO.SIC OF JOY. Third Pdtthn. 

Cr, 8 m. f-i. 

A BLIND }tIRD\S NKST. Illiisiratca. 
Aesond i d it ton Cr Bvo. 6s, 




^ IB. and C. B-l A MOTHER’.^ SON. 
''tjtk Kdttitm, Cr, Eiv, Ax. 


Harraikn (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOO lx.'s Fomirmtk £4\ihn, Cr.Zvo, At. 
HILDA .STRAFFORD and THK RKMIT- 
TANCKMAN. Twelfth Bd, Cr,Bvo, (>t. 
INTKRPLAY Ft/th Hdiiimi, Cr. 8 m. Ai, 

MIohons (Roberti. THK PRUPIIKT OF 
BKUKKLKY SI,jUARK. ,Vet end I>di turn, 

T< )N(a/ks ’’of CON.SCIKNCR Third 
i'dtiion, r^, 8 m, fir. 

THK WOMAN WITH TIIR FAN. 

Bditten, Cr 8m. Ar. 

BYKWAV.S. Cr,8w. ht. 

THK GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twen/f 
dr»t Hdition, Cr.Bvo, Xh, 

U (IK BLACK. KPANIUL. Cr. 8m U\, 
THK CALL OF THK Bt.OOD. Seventh 
Fditten, Cr> Btfo, 6s, 

BARBARV SHKKP. Seiond lldition. ( r, 

THK iVwKLLKR ON THK THKK.S. 
HOLD. CV. 8 m. 6r. 


Hope (Anthony). THE god IN ti R i 

i AK. Ateventk Bditwn, Cr %w, 6t, > 

ACHANGK OFAIK. ,Sie(k Jidiinm. Cr, 

A MAN OF MAR K. SoMnth Xd, Cr, 8m. fa. 
THB CHRONU:i.KS OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. SiAth XdiiioH, Cr,Bvo, A». 
PHROSO. llhistr^ced. Bigkfk XritiioH, 

Cr. Bvp, Ax. I 

.SIMON DALE, nlu^tmtfcl. Bd/tien, , 

THE %NtFS MIRROR. Fffth JlditiM, 1 

Cr.SM. Ax. 

QUIRANTlC Fourth Bdftion. Cr,Boo. Ut, 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUI*^ (V, 8w. ta, 
TAIJCS OF TWO PEOPLE. Third AV.- ’ 

Tdte^OftfeAT’ MISH llKlVKft. Af>*>/A 
Hditkm* Cr, Sm. nx. 

MHK. MAXON PKOTKSm TkIM m- ! 

iiou* Cr.Bvr, 6f, I 


/flflkitd 
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* Inner Shrine* (Author of the). THE 
W1 l.D O M V E. Thnd KdiUon. Cr. 8w. 
Is 

Jacobs (W W). MANY CARGOES. 
7 kifiy-second EatUon* Cr, Sw, 3X. Sd, 
^ANo Illustrated in colour. Dtnty 
71 6f/ m't 

SKAUKLIIINS. Stjciesnih Ediitsu, Cr, 

BW 91 ttf/ 

A MAS'J'ER OF CRAFT. Illuitrated. 

Ninth /' dit (*w. Cr, Stiff, 3s, 6d 
T.UiilT KRFhllfTS. Illustrmted. 

Editi/w Cr bt/fl. ’If 6d, 

THK SKIPPLR'S WOOING. E/svs>rtA 
/•W ft lint Cr Pw V tirf 
AT SUNWICII PORT Illustrated, Tmt/t 
EdttiffH < f Sf'ff 3r 6d 
1)IAI.ST0NKX.ANF/ lllustmted. EijrhtA 
KdtiiffH, Cr, 8tv. ^d, 

01 >1) CRAFT, llluuratr d. E\fth /< diiimi, 
Ct, 8w. 3T. Sd, 

TIIRCADY OF THE RAROK. lllustiated. 

Nmik Kdiii&n* Cr, Rrw. fd, 
SAI.THAVRN. lUuttmted. Third Editum, 
Cr, 8«w. 3f, 6d, 

SAILORS* fcNOTS. Illaatrmted. E(/ih 
Edithn, Cr, 8w. 31. 6tf. 

SHORT CRUt.SKS. TA/rrf RditUm Cr, 
8rv. 3J'. 

James (Henry). TIIR OOLDKK liOwr^* 
Tmtd Kdtttffn, C>. 8<v. tt 


I. THE HUNCHBACK 
ER. Uhifd Edtfim. 


Le Queux I 

OF WKSTMlNb'J 
Cr. Stiff, 6i. 

THE C'lXJSKD BOOK. Thitd EdsiiffM, 
Cr, 8tv, 6r. 

TilK VAIJ.EY OF THE SHAIJOW. 

lllUKkrtied. 'Third Edftifffi, Cr, dvff, Ar. 
IIKIUN D TUK THRONU, Third EdtHtn, 
(f.Svff, 6x. 

London (Jack). WIIITK FANG. Eighth 
Edittffn, Cr, Bvff, Ox. 

Luoas (R. V.), LWTKNFU'S IJJRK ; An 
ONM/ irn Nakmatuin. Einhth Edtitffii, 

/Httfi. BVif. V* 

OVER HKMKRTON'Ht An Easv loimi 
C iiNf»NU'UK. Ninth lUhfiffn, Aut/Bro. f,u 
MR. INiaiKSlDF:* htuhih nditiffu, Ala/. 

Svff, *,t, 

I.ONOON IJIVENUFU. 8f»e. Cs, 


Lyall (Edna). 
SOVKMsr. 
V M, 


OKFRIl K VAUdllAN, 
4nih 'iiiviiiand, Cr, Saw, 

or 


Maonaokhtan (8.). TUKFORTUKKOI 
cUUl.'7riNA M'NAU. EiRh Hdithn. 


r St, 

FEIKH AND 

Cr, ilfv. df * 


JANE. Eimrik Edlttm, 


Kalet CUqm)< A COUMSKL OF FXR. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. SixitnUh Edition, 

THBCARl^IMA. EjfihEd, Cr.Stfff, U, 
THE GATELBSS BARRIER. F^ih Edi- 
ttffn, Cf Stfo, ISx, 

Maxwell (W. B ). THE RAGGED MRS- 
SKNGKK. 'J hird Edition. Cr.Zvo, dx. 
THK GUARDED FUtME. SffvtntkEdh 
turn, Cr. Svff, 6s, 

ODD LENGTHS SeemdEd, Cr.SiPff, 6$, 
HILL RISE Fourth Edstiffn, Cr.Svo, 6t. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Bs- 
TWFPN You AND 1. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
Pvff 6s 

THE RPIST CURE. Fourth Edition. Cr, 
Svo 6x. 

Milne (A. A.). THE DAY'S PLAY. 

Thtfd Edition, Ci, Svo. <!Sx. 

»THK HOI.IIJAY ROUND. Cr. 8m dx. 


Montague (C. B.). A HIND 
LOObE. 7 hird Edition, Cr.Boo, 


LET 

6x. 


MorrlsonJArthur). TALKS OF MEAN 
STREETS. Sovonth Edition. Cr, 8tw. 6x. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGG. EixthSdsfion 
Cr, 8rw. dx. 

THK HOr.K IN THK WALU Fourth Edi* 
iioH, CV 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIKS. Cr.Siw. dr. 

omvant (AlfPidJ. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OP KENMUIR. With a 
FrontNpieoe. Elrotnth Ed. Cr, 8fW. it, 
TUK TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 

Soeond Edition, Cr.Svo, d«. 

«THE ROYAL ROAD. Cr. Sw, it. 

Onions (Oliver). < JOOD BOY SELDOM : 

A KoMANt E (iK AwVKKTlkBMENT. EtCond 
Edition* Cr, 8m 6x. 

Opponhelm (E. Phillips). MA.STKU OF 
MliN. Eifth Euition. Cr, 8t«». 6x. 

THK M1SS1N<» DKLOKA. lUuituted 
Fourth Editum* Cr, 8rw. 6x. 

Orozy (Baroness). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 
l*^th Edition, Cr, 9uo, it, 

Oxenharo„ (John). A wbaver OP 

WKIIS, llluttraied. Ft/th Sd, Cr.Sm it, 
PKC^FIT AND LOSS. Fourth EdiUon, 
Cr, 8fW, dr. 

THK U>NC; ROAD. Fourth Edition, Cr, 
Svo. dr. 

THK SONG i>f HYACINTH, aho 
O iUKR Biosisa. Sofoud Edition, Cr, 


tew. di. ^ 
MV LA 


Cr, Sfiw. 


ADV OP SHADOWS. Fourth Xdi* 
lion, ( "r, flriA. Or. 

LAUKISTONS, Fourth Edithn. 

THK COIL OP CARNK. Eixth Edithn. 

•I'HK^iilMTUrTlUtOOUfBK ROiiie. 
Cr, 8fw« it. 



Methuen and C' Mpany Limited 


Parker (GUberl). I’lkRKK AND IIIS 

SfK'inth Cr. Cvo. 6s, 

MKS FXLCIlllDN. Fthh hditMH. Ls, 
Bw 6s 

THK IRANSLATION OF A SAVAGK 
Fffu/ih JifittiOM, Cy, Bve, 6 p. 

THE TRAIL OF THE RWORIL Illus- 
trated. Ttuik Sdiiiott, Cr. Bshk tjv 
WHEN VALMOND CA M E TO rON*l I AC . 
The Story of ^ Lu^t Napoleuii. 

SiisiiflH. Cr, Bvo, 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH 
The Last Advciuutr. of * Rjttty I'leiie * 
Fsfih Hdiitan, tV. Sw tu, 

THE iJAl’T'LK OF THL STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kint(dom^ Illubtratetl. 
Saisnth EditUm Cr Boo. 6s, 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTKS. 

Third Edition, Cr, tttfo, it. 6d, 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Anr^A Sdition, 
Cr,Bvo, 6s, 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 

Fourth EdShor, Cr,9w. 6s, 

Pamberton (n$X\ THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THkONK. lUiMtntctl. Fourth 
/CditiOM, Cr, 8 «w. 6s. 

I CROWN THEK KINO, liluitraud. Cr, 
Zvo, 6t, 

LOVE THE IIARVI .STKRt A fitoKt or 
THU Shimm'.. Illu^^ud. Ihhd Edtifon, 
(*r, Bvo, IS, Ctl 

IIIK MYffl'KRY W THE GREEN 
HEART* Thipd Fti//iim. Cr.Boo, tn, 

Perrin (AUee)* THE CHARM. Jd/th 

hiidtoft. f >, Bm, ^r. 

•THE ANGLO-INliJANS. Cr llfv. 6t, 

PMllpotts(Bdon). lAiNG PROPHETS. 

Tktfd Edt/ioH, Cr. Bi'if. rtf, 

CHILDREN OF THE MLST. .V/.rM 
/d«n, Cr, BifO, 6s, 

THK HUMAN HOV. With a Fronthprft'f. 

,Sfpmih AVfViM. (>. ®.m 6f, 

5 -fLN.S OF THE MORNING* yscomi 
Fidtinn. Cr, Btto, <w. 

‘1 HE RIVER. Fourth Hdithm, Cr.Bvo, It, 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER* Foufth 
Fditim, <V. fit'*. 6s, 

KNOCKATAVKNTVKK* Third Edition, 

rH% ^RTitKBVK* Snu^BSUtmu Cr. 

TUKWmV.'IIKR'SWIPR. SixmiBiUhn. 
Cr, 8tv. 6f. 

THK* STRIKING HOURS. StcoftdEdiihn, 

URMeTer's DAUGHTER. Thisd 
Cr.Biro. Is, 

'WWrtffii.zvs: 


THK MAVOR OF TROY iouf J 
Cr Bvo, 6 . 

MZ>*RKY Garden am> oihiiu .S(okiv4 
Cr, Btfo, 6t 

M VJOK VIGOUKEUX. Third Edition 
Cs Bzv. 6s 

Ridge (W. Pett) ERR, SsLond Edition 

Lr. tat, 

A .SON OF JHE STATE. Third Edition. 
Lr Bs/o jr. 6d 

A IIRKAKfJk OF LAWS. Cr, Bvo, 3 #. 6d, 
AIKS, (BALER'S DUSlNKSS. Illustrated. 

Ssoond EdiUoH. Cs Bvo, 6s. 

THK WICKHAMSKS* Eiwrth Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

NAME OF GARLAND, Th^ Edition, 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition, 

NINE TO siX-THIRTY* Third Edition, 
Cr, Boo, 6s, 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Soeond 
Edition, Cr, Boo* is, 

•DEVOTED .SPARKES. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

RU8<ieIl (W. Clark). MASTER KOCKA* 
KKLLAK'S VOYAGP:. IlIuMrated. 
hourth Edition, Cr, Bvo, 31 . 6d, 

Sidgwlek (Mp$. AIMd). THE kins- 
A^lAN. Illu‘itr4trd. TiUrd Edition, Cr. 
Wtw. dr 

llIE LANTKRN-IIKAkKR.S. 7hird 
Edition, Cr, Bpo, 6r. 

ANTHKA'S (JUEST, Ei/th Edition, Cr, 
Sw. tts, 

•LAMORNA. Cr, iw. 6s, 

iM: 

Foutih Edition, Cr, Boo, is, 

Thurston (B. Temple). MIRAGE. 

Edition, Cr, Btfo, 6t, 

Watton (H. B. MarHott). THE HIGH 
'HHIY. Thisd Edition, Cr,Bvo, 6s, 
THK PRIVA'rKKR,S. Illustrated. ,Kstond 
Edition, Cr. B/v. 6s, 

ALISE OK ASTRA. Third Edition, Cr, 

THE DIG KISH. Essond Edition, Cr.Bvo, 

THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. F0h Edition 

FELIX CHRISTIE. Sooond EdiHon, Cr, 
lea ts, 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE WO 
ROBK. llluiiraird. i uonijf^thfrd Edimm, 
Cr, Mfv^ tit, 


»a*(A.T.<tuIller^<|h). THE WHirK Whitby (BeatHw'. RO.*- 
\VOI,F. ,\‘fSOHdEimon, Cr.Bpo, U, 1 Edition, Cr,tm, 6 a 


RO.SAMUNa 



Fiction 


JVUIiamson .C N nml A. M.)< THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR; The 
Strange Advcntuies of a Motor Car Illus- 
trated. Snmtemik Edtttan. Cr, Bva, 
6s. Also Cr 8tv xr nf^. 
rUE PRINCESS PASSES ; A Romance of 
a Motor Illustrated. A'ln^A Eaition. 
Cr, Bv6, djr* 

lADY BETTY>CROSS THK WATER. 
Klrvfnik Edition, Cr 8vo 6i, 

HC;\RI.ET RUNNER. Illustrated. TktrJ 
Edition. Cr Bw. 6f* 

SET IN SII-VKR, lUuitrated. Eowtk 
Edition, Cr, 8vo, 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA Serond Edition, Cr. ivo, 6s. 

THE GOLDEN SILENCE. SintA Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 5a 

THK GUESTS OF HERCULES. Tkira 
Edition* Cr. 9ro, 6s. 

rTHE HEATHER MOON. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Wyllapde (Dom. THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER CNous Autrea). kixtk 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON 
Sn*sntk Edition. Cr. Ztfo, 6s. 

THE CAREER OF BEAUTY DARL1N& 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 


Uetltuen’s Two-SMlling Novels. 


Crmn 2a nftm 


*Bt>TOit C*iiAr»rtON, Tiw. 
WUluua>iUu> 

«Call or tim Bloo&i Ths« 


C N. and A. M. 
Robert Hlchenii. 


Cak of Dwitikv Atm. ira 
Sf AtM| Tufr a N. and A. M. Williamion. 


CtAMmrriHA. A. B. W. Maatra. 

CoLUNiL BtmSMay'i Wife. Lucac Malet 
Flux. Robert Hichene. 

(Satr or TH* UKHBxr, Thf. Jolm Oaeoham. 
My Fainttu thk CitAVFvauit. C* N* and 
A. M* WiiliaiuKon. 


PNim*Esi ViaaiNfA, Tkb. C. K. anrl bl. 
WiHiamiiotu 

SiATi or THK Mighty, Thk* Sir (iittierL 
Parker. 

SaiVAtfT or THK Poauc, A. Anlbony Hope. 
*Skt im SiLViK. C. N, and A. M. WiHiamaoiu 
SBVBiUN9r Tub. Mri. Alfred Sidgwtwk* 

Sib RietiABD Calmahv. Lucsu Malet 
^VrnBK. W. B. Maawell. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 

liluHrakd. Crmn %vo. 3 jr. 6<4 


Caoss AND l>Aiu»aa. llte Cnuade of the 
i 'iiiltlren, xjia. W« Sc(At Durvant 
(SFi riNu Wbu. Of Dobothv, Th» Mit. 
W* K. ClifttirfL 

(If Ml. or THB E^fui, A« JU Maados 
Ham dim* I«* T. M«ad«« •!« ^ 
HoNottBAiitA Mim, Tkb. t» Meade. 
MASiiBBHo6icid«ujat'»VoyAOit W. aark 
RuimIL 


OHf.v A CkfAWO-RooM Doo* Bditb S« 
CuthelL 

Ran Ckamob, Tub. Mrt Moleawortb* 

Svo Bbltoki The Boy wUo would not 
go to Sea* O. ManvOle Feuai 
ThbkB wa» obcb a PJtiNCB. Mnt M* E. 
Mam* 
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Methuen and Companv Limited 


Methuen’s Shilling Novels. 


Mkka of T!if Fivk Tf)WN'». Arnolil R«inett. 
DARBAitv Skbhp. Kolieu Hicbens. 

Charm, Thb. Alice Perrin. 

*Dsmok, Tub. C. N. itnti A. M. Williamsun. 
CiUAROBD Flamb, Tiie. W. B. MaBwcll. 
Janb. Mane Corelli. 

Lady Hhttv Across the Water. C. N. 

& A> M. Williamson 
*Lonc Roau, Tub, ffthn Oxnih.tni 
MiCiiiv Anihi, Thf Mane Cot HI i. 
Miraob. K. TeiJiplf Tliuisroii. 

Missing Ueiona, 'J iiir. K IMiilHps Oiipen* 
hmm. 


Roitnd the Rrn Lami* Sir A. Conin Doyle 
*Si‘(Ri.T Woman, The Kdcn Pliillpoiti. 
•.Skvtkrins, Tilt. Mrs Alfied SiilRwick, 
Spanish Cold. G. A. Birnuii/$li.iiii. 

Tau s of Mr an .SiKhi rs. Arthtii Morrison. 
Thk IIaio. The Briefness von Hutten. 

• I’yr .\NT, The. Mrs. Henry or U Pasture 
l^NHi K iiii* Kfi> Robb. Sunley J, Weyman 
Vii MNiA Pi KM c r. Peggy Webling 
Woman with iub Fan* The. Robert 

Hiuhetis 


The Sfovels of Alexandre Dumas. 

MidiHm%vo, Ihuhlt u. 


AgtiI. 

ApVfHTUKFS OF CAFI'AtN PAMI'HIII, ThF. 

Amaurv. 

Bird op Fate, The. 

BtACR TViip, M'lir. 

Black; tbe Stniyofa I)gg* 

Castcp of Kfi^tkin, 7'iib. 

CA'IHRHINR Bium. 

CidlA. 

ChAtsmbt, The. 

Chrvauir U'HARMFNrAL* TiiK. (Doubls 

volumcO 

Chicot the jEKiitE. 

Chicot Rrdivivus. 

Comte db MoNTGr)Mhii>RV, The, 
CONACrPNCK. 

CONvii r^» Son, Tiir. 

Corsican Hroikkihi, Tmki and Oiiiu him 
Archer* 

Crof-Karsd jAMjUur. 

DoM OORRHrLOT 

Due D'AKjot/y Tub. 

Vata^l Comsat, 'I'iib* 
l*xw:iKO MmtR. Tub* 

Fbbhandr; 

Oamuh. Iambbrt 

Gbobobi. 

Orxat Mamacrb, Thr. 

Hkkiii db Navaimb. 

UBiAnB DB CHAVBBMy* 


hfi.', Tim. 

Lcmni. I*KriNA. 

{.OI'ISR UH I.A Valt iAru. (Dimlilr viduuie.) 
Man in iin; Ikun Mask* Thi . (DuiiUf 
s glume.) 

M At IKK Adam. 

Mouth oh Hkii, Tub. 

N ANO.N. ( Ouublo voluittaO 

tll.YMFIA. 

Paumnk; PA^aAL ilRtrNo; and UuFtrKriR. 

PhRK LA KuINK, 

PoLJh Saint Ant hnf, Tub. j 

PiHNric or 1'iiii',vFi«* Thb, i 

Rhvinim.fncks (ih Antunv, Thb. | 

Sr. t^’iRNTiN. ; 

UuMiN Hooh. 

Samukl Giclr. 

Snowhall and thb Hultambi rA* Thb. 
Sylyanihmb. 

Taking nv ('ai.aii* Thr. 

TalBN of Tim SurKNNArURAL. 

TAIKh OF StRANOK ADVrurUNB* 

Talmk ok Tmrrom, 

Thrum MiisKi^t'RKns, Thr. (Doubk soIuqir.) 
Tounnev of tub Rub Sr. Antoinb. 

Tkaobdv op Kan rsn, Tim. 

Twitntv Ybars Aftbr. (Double Yolums.) 
Wltjl-DUCK SlIOOI'BIt* Tnb* 

Wotih>l4Uu»RR, Thb* 
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Methuen’s Sixpenny Boohs. 

Medium 


Altenesl (B. Marta). LOVB AND 
LOUISA, 

I KNOW A MAIDKN. 

THB BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
PETER A PARASITE, 

•rHE INVINCIBLE AMELIA. 

Anstey (F.). A BAYARD OF BENGAI.. 
Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 

DONNA DIANA. 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

BarlBK-Gould ($.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY AI/>NE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SiJUIRB. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOl^MI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES, lllunrated, 
LITTLE TU'PKNNY. 

WINEFRKD. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF I^VE. 

ARMINSLL 

BLADYS OF THE STKWPONEV, 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE bax'I‘ER. 

IN THE MIDST OF AI-ARMS. 

THE COUNl'KSS TKKT,A. 

THE MUTABI.K MANY. 

Benaon(E.F.). DODO. 

THE VINTAGE. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SIURIJSY. 

(C. L.). the HEART 


OF 


BMwneJI 
JAPAN, 

Burton (J. Blouudelle). ACROSS THE 
SAl.T hKAS. 

Caffyn (Mra). ANNE MAUlifiVERKR. 

THE GREAT SKENE 

MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 


Corbett (Julian) A 
GREAT WATERS. 


BUSINESS IN 
ANGEL. 


Croker (Mrs B. H ). 

A STAl^E SECRET. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante fAllahlerl). THE DIVINE 
COMEDY TCary), 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE 
RED LAMP. 

Dunean (^ra Jeannette). THOSE 
DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

BUot^^eorRe). THE MlLl. ON THE 

Findlater fJane^ H,). TIIK GREEN 
GRAVES OF r.ALGOWKlE, 

Gallon (Tom). RICRKRIIV'S KM.LY. 

Gailcell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON, 

NORTH AND HOUTIL 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATKl. 
MONV. 

THKCONQUm OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

GlBStnR(G.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

OtanrtnOujgrneit). THE inca's 
THE K1.00F BKIDK. 

Gleig(Charteg). It UNTKR'S CRUISE, 

® FAIRY 

Rope(Anthony)e A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PllROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

We). DEAD MEN TELL 

PRINCE RUPERT THE 

Ki 

tr. a.). 




TUB TIIRONB Of 


Mkthuen and Companv Limited 


La Qmux rw.l. VUES HUNCHBACK 
OK^WKSTMINHTKR. 

TIIK CKOOKBQ WAY 
YUK VALLBY Of THB SHADOW. 


Levett-Yeats (S. K.\ 
WAY 


THE TRAITCJU’S 


Union 1^. Lvnn'. T!IK 'IRIK ilis- 
TOKV (»!• JitoHl A IiWIDSOV 

LyalliEdna', ri].iiki<*K VAtr<;i!\N. 

Malot Lucas*. I HE* 

A t Ol.XSKI. OV I'l'kl'M 'IlDN. 

Mann (Mm. M. K.\ MRS. PETER 
ll(»WARn 
A r.Osr KSTAI'R 

* 1 1 !K tr.lK\R S’iAR. 

'Ulh I'AirKN l-API RIMKNfT. 

A WIMhK'S 1A1.K. 

Mn^efifnont ,| A.^ W.i. MLSl.K HOAI>< 

A MOMKnV.S I-RWOR. 

Marryat iCaptaIn). PKI KK KtMPLE. 
lArOH KAITIIH^L. 

March (Richard'. A Min AM( iRPiinsi;.. 
IIIK tWlCRKNllAM PKEUAr'.K 
*1 UK rjUDDKhS. 
riiK JOSS. 

Mason (A, S. rr.KMi* i.va, 
MathopH (liclcir. monkv. 

(iKIKF OK OUIKMJUm.OURT. 

SAM'S SWKhTIIKAKV. 

TIIR FERRYMAN. 

Moadi(MM.t.T.). DRIFT. 

Millar (Bfthcr), UVINO IAK.S. 

MltjM ^artram). THK KION OF THE 

Kontr4lOP(F.P.K THK AMEN, 

THE IlOUe IK 

Naahit (B.)| TII» RED HOUSE. 

Korrla(WaBa). His GRACE. 

(ULKS INGILDY. 

THK CREDIT OP THE COUMTY. 
LeiRD LKONARD THE LljCKliBSa. 
MATTHEW Aim*KN. 

CLARISSA rURZOSA, 

0Uplia»t (Mria). THE LADY'S WALK, 
sm ROBERTS FORTUNE. 


THE PRODKiALK 
THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenhelm (E. P.). MASTER OP MKK. 

Parker (Sir Gilbert). THE POMP OF 
THK LAVILETTES. 

WI! KK VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THK TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Mrt). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OK A THRONE. 

I OROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHIUIRBN OF THB MIST. 

THK POACHER'S WIFE. 

THE RIVKR. 

‘Va/fEW"*'®''"*’- 

Rldlta(W.Patt). ASONOFTHESTATE. 

W>ST PROPERTY 

OE'IRfiK .ml THB RBNERAL. 

A BREAKER OP UWS. 

BRB. 

Riuwou (W. Clariu. ABANDONED. 

A MAKRIAOR AT SEA. 

MV flANIhll SWEETHEART. 

III!) IHI.ANI> PK1NCE.SS. 

IIALHAKA'S .MONEY. 

IHK YKI.LOW DIAMOND, 

THK L(jVK that OVKKf'AMF.. 
.Slda^tek (Mrs. Alfred). 'ITIE KINS< 

Suptons (R. S,), IZANni.KY CROSS. 
MIL iprfNOK'.S .SI'OKilNH lOlJR. 

AiK MAMMA, 

Walfrrd {M»« L. B,\ MR. SMITH. 
4'riu.SIN'.n. 

TIIK ilARY'S GMANDMmithR. 
TROU1ILK.«(OMK DAUGHTERS. 
Wallace (General Law). iiENMiui',. 
TIIK FAIR COD. 

WatMnf^B. Marriott). TKBadvan- 

OAmiN FORTUNK, 

Weekea (A. B.). PRisoNERfi of war. 
Welli (H.Oa). THE SKA UDY. 

'•■he BK8WLT OP 

WjJjt^^Nnw). A PAttblONATB PIL- 
WmiMOfon (Mw. 0. R.}. PAPA. 


fKJMTXO HV 

VNWIN »ll01'ilSX]f, LlMlTIfl, 
AN* tfOKINft. 


